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BY    THE    SAME    WRITER. 


8vo.  cloth,  95.  6d. 

THE     GOSPEL     ACCOEDING     TO 
THE    HEBREWS: 

ITS  FEAGMENTS  TEANSLATED  AND  ANNOTATED,  WITH  A  CEITICAL 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  EXTEENAL  AND  INTEENAL  EVIDENCE 

EELA.TING  TO  IT. 

'Jauntiness  ,  .  .  affectation  .  .  .  jerl-y  sentences  .  .  .  the  poverti/  of  the  writer's  mind.  .  .  .  But  it  is 
useless  to  occupy  space  with  this  notice  of  the  book.  The  whole  eolume  is  a  mistake.  The  flippancy  of  the 
writer  does  not  succeed  in  veiling  his  shallowness.  The  dogmatism  does  not  blind  us  to  the  superficial  learning 
of  Mr.  Nicholson.  .  .  .  The  interest  of  the  subject,  indeed,  prevents  the  matter  from  being  altogether  valw-less, 
and  in  the  hands  of  a  writer  of  more  learning,  of  larger  modesty,  of  greater  industry,  of  more  chastened 
taste,  and  of  some  literary  skill,  "  The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebiews"  might  have  been  a  useful  and  welcome 
addition  to  a  theological  library.' — John  Bull. 

'  Considering  tlie  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  by  antiquity,  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  has 
hardly  received  from  English  scliolars  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  Mr.  Nicholson  has  rendered  an 
important  service  in  thus  collecting  and  annotating  its  known  and  "  probable  or  possiljle  "  fragments, 
and  in  putting  so  fully  before  us  the  evidence,  external  and  internal,  as  to  its  age  and  authorship.  His 
treatment  of  the  subject,  it  must  be  said,  is  muoh  fuller  and  more  complete  than  that  of  Hilgenfeld.' 

Academy. 

'The  plan  is  comprehensive,  embracing  all  that  is  necessary  to  a  full  view  of  the  subject.  .  .  .  The 
work  bears  evidence  of  careful  research.  Labour  and  time  have  been  freely  spent  upon  it,  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  obtain  satisfactory  results.' — Athen^um. 

'  The  result  of  some  highly  creditable  and  patient  work.  .  .  .  The  list  of  fragments  and  of  references 
has  never  been  so  completely  made  .  .  .  very  valuable  annotations.' — British  Quarterly. 

'  His  industrious  investigation  .  .  ,  the  facts  are  carefully  and  laboriously  set  out.' 

Church  Quarterly. 

'  Has  conferred  a  benefit  on  English  readers  .  .  .  conveniently  summarizes  a  good  deal  of  the  litera- 
ture of  its  subject,  and  displays  no  inconsiderable  learning  within  a  certain  range  ...  his  honesty  and 
diligence.'— Church  Times. 

'  A  curious  work  .  .  .  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  learning  and  acuteness,  and  with  a  completeness 
more  German  than  English.' — Ecclesiastical  Gazette. 

'A  scholarly  edition.  .  .  .  The  spirit  with  which  Mr.  Nicholson  has  conducted  his  inquiries  is  beyond 
all  praise  :  reverence  and  criticism  here  join  hands,  and  questions  of  scholarship  are  treated  with  full 
competence.  Many  a  side-light  is  thrown  upon  tlie  canonical  books  of  tlie  New  Testament,  to  the  critical 
student  of  which  we  can  sincerely  recommend  Mr.  Nicholson's  treatise.' — E.xamixer. 

'  Characterised  by  great  thoroughness  and  candour.'— Leeds  Mercury. 

'An  exceedingly  curious  dissertation.  .  .  .  The  question  is  discussed  with  considerable  learning  and 
commendable  lairuess.' — Literary  Churchman.  ' 

'  Unless  scrupulous  respect  for  truth  be  called  "  a  religious  opinion"  ...  no  religious  opinion  in  any 
way  colours  the  book  in  any  part.  .  .  .  The  few  who  have  time  and  incUnation  for  critical  study  of  the 
New  Testament  are  under  a  deep  obligation  to  Mr.  Nicholson,  and,  if  we  may  judge  others  by  ourselves, 
will  look  forward  with  keen  interest  to  the  publication  of  his  promised  Commentary  on  St.  Matthew.  . .  . 
Of  the  spirit  in  which  our  author  works  we  cannot  speak  too  highly.' — LiVEiiPOOL  Albion. 

'  This  scholarly  work.'— Modern  Review. 

*  For  the  first  time  fully  treated.  .  .  .  Mr.  Nicholson's  valuable  work.'— Modern  Thought. 

'  Praiseworthy  diligence  and  accuracy.  ...  We  bear  wUling  testimony  to  the  full  and  impartial 
manner  in  which  all  the  evidence  is  laid  before  us.' — Scotsman, 

'  Very  valuable  addition  to  English  theological  literature.  ...  By  far  the  most  complete  which  has 
been  published  on  the  suiiject,  certainly  in  England,  and  we  believe  we  may  add,  on  the  Continent.  .  .  . 
All  attainable  information  necessary  for  forming  an  opinion  on  the  question  seems  to  be  put  together.  . .  . 
Mr.  Nicholson  writes  from  a  neutral  stand-point,  assuming  neither  orthodox  nor  heterodox  premises ;  or, 
in  other  words,  taking  nothing  for  granted,  attaching  himself  to  no  party.  .  .  .  Written  with  rare 
freedom  from  foregone  convictions  ...  a  work  which  is  likely  to  be  long  accepted  as  the  best  on  its  subject.' 

SI'ECTATOR. 

'We  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the  critic  and  scholar.  .  .  ,  Mr.  Nicholson  has  devoted  much 
time  to  his  task,  and  has  employed  in  the  elucidation  of  his  subject  a  vast  amount  of  patient  care  and 
laborious  research.'— Westminster  Review. 
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THE    EIGHTS    OF    AN    ANIMAL: 

A   NEW  ESSAY  IN  ETHICS. 
With  Extracts  from  the  WritiDgs  of  John  Lawrence. 

'  Has  the  advantage  of  setting  forth,  without  exasgeration,  that  man's  duty  to  liis  neighbour  extends 
to  the  lower  animals,  even  to  those  which  p  -ssess  only  the  slightest  capacity  for  feeling  pleasure  or 
pain.  ...  If  he  could  induce  clergymen  and  other  teachers  of  morality  to  show  ignorant  people  how 
needful  it  is  to  study  the  wants  of  all  the  living  beings  they  have  in  their  chivrge,  he  would  have  done 
much  for  the  happiness  of  the  world.' — -Academy. 

'  We  will  say  at  once,  this  is  one  of  the  best  works  published  on  our  side  of  the  question,  and  it  will 
repay  every  one  to  read  well.  It  cannot  be  got  rid  of  quickly,  because  its  arguments  are  models  of 
accuracy  and  conciseness  of  thought  and  expression,  and  suggest  oven  more  than  they  dwell  on — hence 
the  book  is  adapted  less  for  cursory  perusal  than  earnest  investigation.  In  fact,  it  is  a  book  that  should 
be  on  the  shelves  of  every  animal-lover.' — Animat-  World. 

'  Mr.  Nicholson  keeps  his  advocacy  of  animals'  rights  well  within  certain  limits  of  common  sense.  .  .  . 
The  extracts  from  Lawrence  .  ,  .  are  interesting  additions  to  a  quaint  and  simple  essay  on  this  branch  of 
ethics.'— British  Quarterly. 

'  A  weighty  little  book,  to  whicli  we  desire  to  draw  particular  attention.  .  .  .  We  urge  the  purchaise 
and  perusal  of  the  book  on  the  clergy,  that  they  may  work  its  material  into  sermons  and  lectures,  and  so 
spread  its  teaching  widely  throughout  the  country.'— Church  Times. 

'  As  logical  and  sen-iible  in  prose  as  he  is  gi-acef ully  original  and  fancifully  tender  in  poetry.  ...  If 
Mr.  Nicholson's  own  treatment  of  the  question  were  not  so  well  worthy  heedful  attention  as  it  is,  we 
should  commend  the  book  to  public  acceptance  for  the  sake  of  these  notes  and  extracts.' 

Daily  Telegraph. 

'  A  very  valuable  history  and  statement  of  a  question  that  we  do  not  properly  understand.' 

Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 

'Whether  from  the  standing  of  the  writer,  the  character  of  his  work,  or  the  timeliness  of  its 
appearance,  this  is  a  notable  book.  So  solid  a  book,  more  closely  reasonei,  we  do  not  often,  in  these  days 
of  wordiness  and  profuseness  of  letterpress,  meet  with.  The  historical  evolution,  if  we  may  use  the  word, 
or  the  gi-adual  unfolding  of  humaneness  in  dealing  with  the  animal  races,  is  displayed  with  conciseness  ami 
scholarly  ability.'— Educational  Chronici:e. 

'  In  support  of  his  views  he  has  certainly  brought  forward  arguments  which  deserve  consideration, 
and  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  be  thrown  away  upon  those  to  whom  his  essay  is  especially  [iic] 
addressed.' — Field. 

'  In  fact,  both  the  Essay  and  the  Appendix  are  such  as  to  claim,  as  a  kind  of  right,  that  they  should 
be  studied  carefully.  They  together  form  one  of  the  ablest  additions  to  works  on  the  claims  of  animals 
to  be  kindly  treated  we  have  seen  since  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Helps's  work.' — Land  and  Water. 

'  The  essay  before  us  is  just  the  book  that  is  needed  to  remove  such  misconceptions  wherever  they 
exist,  and  to  substitute  for  them  a  more  elevating  view  of  our  obligations  to  the  humble  members  of 
creation.'- Leeds  Mercury. 

'  Has  reasoned  out  this  subject  with  some  carefulness,  and,  we  think,  success.' — Literary  World. 

'  Characterised  by  great  thoughtfulness,  often  by  striking  originality,  and  by  a  thorough  imlerendence 
of  mind.  .  .  .  The  great  point  in  regard  to  such  subjects  as  the  one  before  us  is  to  get  people  seriously  to 
think  of  them.  This  Mr.  Nicholson  will  do  wherever  his  book  may  be  read.  He  has,  therefore,  done  a 
service  both  to  humanity,  and  to  the  living  nature  that  is  not  humanity.  The  extracts  in  the  Appendix 
are  admirable.'— Nonconformist. 

'  Much  ability  and  logical  force.  .  .  .  There  is  a  tone  of  healthy  common  sense  and  an  absence  of 
false  sentiment  about  the  essay,  which  make  it  a  really  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject.' — Scotsman. 

'The  public  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Nicholson  for  this  able  and  manly  essay.  He  goes  back  to  first 
principles,  treats  the  whole  question  with  thoroughness  and  candour,  and  puts  it,  we  think,  on  a 
satisfactory  basis.'— Spectator. 

'  Original  in  character,  written  in  an  original  manner,  and  with  an  original  style  of  its  own.  .  .  . 
Very  racy,  very  piquant,  and  very  telling  is  the  line  of  argument  taken  ;  it  is  by  far  the  best  book  for 
"  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals"  we  know  ;  of  course  of  a  much  higher  order  than  the  Society's  well- 
meant  tracts,  placing  the  subject  on  a  broader,  firmer,  wider,  basis,  illustratmg  it  in  a  far  more  effective 
and  real  way,  and  very  discreetly  limiting  it  by  other  rights.' — University  Magazine. 
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THE    CHEIST-CHILD, 

AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

'  Very  bad  verse— artificial  and  affpclcd  in  lanouage,  crude  and  ohxcure  in  idea.  .  .  .  Persons  thus 
christened  may  be  predestined  to  make  themselves  ridiculous.  .  .  .  ffis  verses  are  rubbish,  pure  and  simple, 
from  beginning  to  end.' — World. 

'  No  piece  which  does  not  possess  some  grace  or  tenderness,  or  touch  of  fancy  or  of  humour.   .  . 
Proves  tlie  presence  amongst  us  of  a  man  of  true  poetical  feeling  and  culture.'— Academy. 

'Among  the  writers  of  verse  he  would  have  an  unusual  prospect  of  distinction.  .  .  .  Whatever  style 
Mr.  Nicholson  chooses  to  employ  he  uses  with  grace  and  skill.'- Spectator. 
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PEEFAOE. 


This  volume  is  meant  to  give  the  student  of  the  Grospel  accord- 
ing to  Matthew  an  amount  of  illustration  which  he  has  hitherto 
been  unable  to  gather  except  from  many  sources,  and  is  meant 
at  the  same  time,  by  the  strictest  avoidance  of  all  expression  or 
implication  of  any  theolo^cal  opinion,  to  make  it  deserving  of 
acceptance  to  students  of  the  most  diverse  views. 

It  will  probably  be  thought  by  most  that,  while  the  latter 
aim  is  immeasurably  the  harder  to  achieve,  such  achievement, 
if  attained,  must  be  self-evident.  And  indeed  I  have  no  fear 
that  any  reader  can  suspect  me  either  of  covertly  favouring  or 
covertly  opposing  the  doctrines  of  any  church  or  sect.  Churches 
and  sects,  however,  are  only  fragments  of  two  great  religious 
parties — a  Eight  which  believes  the  accuracy  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment narratives  on  all  important  points  to  be  certain,  and  a 
Left  which  considers  their  accuracy  on  some  important  points 
to  be  uncertain — a  large  body  of  each  party  of  course  holding 
views  much  less  qualified  than  these.  And  there  are  certain 
features  in  this  commentary  which,  unless  explained,  might  be 
interpreted  by  one  party  or  the  other  as  a  violation  of  the 
writer's  profession  of  neutrality. 

It  would,  for  instance,  seem  to  most  readers  that  some  of  my 
notes  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt  (ii.  13,  22)  were  written  with 
the  set  design  of  showing  the  consistency  of  the  details  of  the 
narrative  with  probability.  The  note  (p.  35)  on  'He  shall  be 
called  a  Nazarene ' — that  '  so  the  N.  T.  tells  us  that  Jesus  was 
called  .  .  .  in  Galilee  and  Judaea,  in  his  life  and  after  his  death, 
by  disciples  and  strangers,  Jews  and  Komans,  daemons  and 
angels '-  with    the  accompanying   references,   might   be  con  - 
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sidered  the  expression  of  a  belief  in  the  minutest  verbal  exact- 
ness of  the  New  Testament.  And  it  might  be  thought  that  I 
was  assuming  the  part  of  an  apologist  in  explaining  a  seeming 
discrepancy  between  xii.  40  and  the  narratives  of  the  Eesur- 
rection.  I  can  truly  say  that  these  notes,  and  any  others  of  the 
kind  which  there  may  be,  were  written  with  no  such  objects, 
but  only  because  they  were  important  illustrations  of  the  pass- 
ages before  me,  illustrations  whose  omission  would  have  been 
practically  an  assumption  hostile  to  the  credit  of  the  narrative. 
Again,  this  commentary  abounds  in  close  parallels  to  the 
sayings  of  Jesus  drawn  from  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim,  and  I 
might  be  suspected  of  intending  to  imply  that  his  teaching  was 
borrowed  from  Jewish  Rabbis. 

Now  I  have  pointed  out  that  a  correct  translation  of  the 
Greek  in  xiii.  24,  xviii.  23,  and  xxii.  2,  does  imply  that  the 
three  parables  there  introduced  were  quoted  by  Jesus  and  not 
composed  by  him.  In  vii.  1,  12,  xxvi.  52,  we  also  find  sayings 
of  his  more  or  less  paralleled  (though  only  the  second  closely)  by 
sayings  of  the  famous  Hillel,  who  died  during  the  boyhood  of 
Jesus.  And  I  am  even  prepared  to  admit  that,  since  so  much 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Rabbis  consisted  in  perpetuating  the 
sayings  of  their  predecessors,  any  other  parallel  saying  attrib- 
uted to  a  Rabbi  who  did  not  live  till  after  the  death  of  Jesus 
might  possibly  have  been  first  uttered  by  some  other  Rabbi 
who  lived  before  him  or  at  the  same  time  with  him.  I  know 
of  no  conceptions  of  Jesus  to  which  such  admissions  should 
seem  in  the  very  least  degree  irreverent — no  conceptions  which 
should  insist  that  every  precept  of  his  was  by  him  for  the  first 
time  uttered — no  conceptions  which  should  insist  that,  if  any 
such  precept  had  previously  been  inculcated  by  any  Rabbi,  he 
in  his  own  delivery  of  it  must  studiously  have  avoided  the 
words  of  that  Rabbi. 

But,  on  the  other  band,  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain 
away,  if  I  wished  to  do  so,  the  fact  that  none  but  the  merest 
possible  fraction  of  such  parallel  sayings  are  attributed  in  the 
Talmud  and  Midrashim  to  Rabbis  who  taught  before  the  death 
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of  Jesus.  And  to  show  this  I  have  been  careful  in  each  ease 
to  state  the  period  at  which  the  Eabbi  in  question  lived.  I 
do  not  indeed  hesitate  to  avow  my  belief  that  the  sayings  of 
Jesus  must  have  been  largely  perpetuated  in  Jewish  tradition, 
although  the  authorship  of  those  sayings  might  for  various 
reasons  be  concealed  by  the  Kabbis  who  adopted  them,  or 
ignored  by  their  successors.  Not  only  does  it  seem  to  me  on  a 
jjriori  grounds  almost  certain  that  this  must  have  been  so, 
but  I  claim  to  have  shown  in  my  notes  in  vi.  30  and  xv.  6 
exceedingly  strong  ground  for  believing  that  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Rabbis,  Eliezer  the  Great,  was  distinctly  in- 
fluenced by  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

There  is  yet  one  question  on  which  I  desire  to  explain 
myself,  the  more  especially  as  some  words  of  mine  on  the 
subject  in  my  work  on  the  lost  Gospel  according  to  the  He- 
brews were  misunderstood  by  a  writer  in  one  of  the  leading 
Eeviews,  and  held  up  for  evidence  that  I  maintained  a  position 
which  '  every  critic '  had  agreed  to  be  untenable.  Let  me  say, 
then,  that,  in  attributing  certain  characteristics  from  time  to 
time  to  '  Matthew '  or  '  the  evangelist,'  I  mean  by  those  terms 
either  this  Gospel  in  its  entirety  or  the  writer  of  the  particular 
passage  under  notice:  which  of  these  two  the  context  will 
always  show.  I  see  no  reason  to  disbelieve  the  very  early  evid- 
ence that  Matthew  did  write  a  work  relating  to  Jesus,  or  to  dis- 
believe that  part  or  all  of  that  work  is  contained  in  this  Gospel, 
attributed  to  Matthew  from  the  latter  half  of  the  2nd  cent, 
downwards  :  whether  or  not  there  is  good  ground  to  suppose 
that  other  early  hands  had  supplemented  the  original  work  of 
Matthew  by  adding  '  the  synoptic  tradition '  or  other  matter,  is 
a  question  on  which  I  have  implied  no  opinion  in  the  past  and 
imply  none  now. 

I  call  this  a  neiu  commentary  because  it  seems  to  me  to 
differ  from  all  general  commentaries  known  to  me  in  one  or  more 
of  three  points — (1)  its  principle,  above  explained,  of  absolute 
theological  neutrality ;  (2)  its  scope  ;  (3)  the  method  of  its 
compilation. 
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The  particular  features  included  in  its  scope  are  the  pro- 
minence given  to  illustration  from  Jewish  sources,  and  the 
endeavour  to  set  before  the  reader  the  most  important  cor- 
rections of  the  text  adopted  by  modern  editors  with  a  summary 
of  the  chief  evidence  for  and  against  them. 

As  regards  the  illustrations  from  Jewish  sources,  they  will 
speak  for  their  own  importance.  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
multiply  them  almost  indefinitely  by  inserting  all  the  vaguer 
parallels  and  more  recondite  information  which  my  authorities 
offered  me  :  but  I  have  excluded  all  that  did  not  seem  really 
relevant  to  the  purpose  of  this  commentary. 

In  stating  the  chief  corrections  of  the  text  adopted  by 
modern  editors,  and  the  grounds  for  them,  I  have  aimed  not 
only  to  satisfy  the  intelligent  general  reader,  but  to  save  the 
theological  student  from  having  to  keep  referring  to  some 
critical  edition  of  the  Grreek  text.  At  the  same  time  I  have 
tried  to  give  in  the  preliminary  section  entitled  '  The  Chief 
Authorities  for  the  Text '  a  clear  outline  of  the  first  elements 
of  textual  criticism.  In  any  future  edition  I  may  find  it  well 
merely  to  state  the  various  readings  in  the  footnotes,  and  to 
throw  the  collation  of  authorities  into  an  appendix. 

As  for  my  method  of  compilation,  I  have  gone  very  little 
indeed  to  commentaries,  and  have  read  through  none  on  this 
Grospel  except  Alford's,  upon  the  Grreek  text,  and  the  Speaker's. 
It  is  nine  years  since  last  I  read  through  Alford,  and,  though  I 
certainly  owe  something  to  him,  it  is  probably  not  now  very 
much:  my  debt  to  the  Speaker's  Commentary  is  limited  to 
thirteen  notes  or  additions  to  notes,  each  of  which  I  separately 
acknowledge,  in  the  last  five  chapters.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
I  have  lost  nothing  by  this  neglect  of  commentaries :  I  may 
have  lost  much.  But,  with  no  leisure  to  read  everything,  I 
felt  it  wiser  to  spend  the  time  which  would  have  been  occupied 
by  reading  more  commentaries  in  reading  the  books  to  which 
commentators  have  gone,  or  should  go,  for  materials.  Thus, 
as  a  single  instance,  apart  from  the  ordinary  consultation  of 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  and  '  Kitto's '  Cyclopcedia  of 
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Biblical  Literature,  I  have  run  my  eye  over  every  one  of  the 
12,000  columns  contained  in  those  two  works,  and  have  ex- 
amined every  single  reference  to  this  Gospel  which  I  have 
detected :  it  is  surprising  how  much  important  illustration  has 
thus  been  obtained  from  articles  where  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  looking  for  it,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  publishers  of  these  works  do  not  issue  indexes  of  the 
Biblical  texts  referred  to  in  them. 

A  list  of  all  the  books  which  from  first  to  last  I  have  used, 
were  I  able  to  recollect  them  all,  would  fill  some  pages,  and 
would  after  all  be  no  guarantee  to  the  reader  of  the  attention 
bestowed  on  each.  The  following  list  of  the  books  which  have 
been  of  most  use  to  me  contains  very  few  which  are  not  well 
known  to  the  critic,  and  not  many  which  are  unknown  to  the 
student.  Many  less  familiar  but  most  valuable  books  are  not 
mentioned  because  the  bulk  of  the  illustration  they  contain 
had  before  I  consulted  them  been  drawn  already  from  these 
more  familiar  sources. 

For  general  illustration.  Next  to  the  works  named  above. 
Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson's  The  Land  and  the  Book  has  been  the 
most  useful. 

For  Jewish  illustration.  Lightfoot's  Horae  Hebraicae  et 
Talmudicae  (the  English  version),  Schoettgen's  book  with  the 
same  title  (Latin,  1733-42),  Wiinsche's  Neue  Beitrdge  zur 
Erlduterung  der  Evangelien  aus  Talmud  und  Midrasch 
(Gottingen,  1878 — a  book  which  ought  to  have  been  translated 
into  English  before  this) :  these  three  are  regular  commen- 
taries, Edersheim's  admirable  books.  Sketches  of  Jeivish  Social 
Life  in  the  Days  of  Christ  and  The  Temple,  its  Ministry 
and  Services,  at  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ :  I  look  with  much 
interest  for  this  writer's  forthcoming  '  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus 
the  Messiah.'  Dr.  Ginsburg's  articles  in  'Kitto's'  Cyclo- 
pcedia,  which  far  surpass  anything  of  their  kind  which  I  have 
read  in  EngHsh.  And  the  Talmud — for  the  Mishnah  gener- 
ally, Surenhusius's  Hebrew  and  Latin  edition,  1698-1703, 
De  Sola  and  Raphall's  selections  in  English,  1843,  and  Barclay's 
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selections  :  for  the  single  treatise  Pirqe  Aboth,  Taylor's  Sayings 
of  the  Jewish  Fathers  ;  for  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  (and  the 
Babylonian  of  Berachoth)  Schwab's  French  translation  as  far 
as  published  ;  for  Abodah  Zarah  (Mishnah  and  Gemaras), 
Ewald's  German  translation.  My  references  to  the  folios  of 
the  Gemaras  follow  the  practice  of  the  authority  from  whom  I 
quote.  Thus  '  Shabbath,  fol.  10.  1,'  would  be  a  quotation 
probably  derived  by  me  from  Lightfoot  or  Schoettgen  ;  '  Shab- 
bath,  fol.  10  a,'  a  quotation  probably  derived  by  me  from 
Wiinsche. 

For  various  readings.  The  apparatus  criticus  of  Tischen- 
dorf  is  the  basis  of  my  collation,  reference,  where  he  is  am- 
biguous, having  also  been  made  to  that  of  Alford.  The  read- 
ings of  Tregelles  I  have  taken  from  Dr.  Scrivener's  variorum 
edition ;  the  readings  of  Westcott-and-Hort  mainly  from  Eyre 
and  Spottiswoode's  exceedingly  valuable  Variorum  Teacher's 
Bible,  to  which  a  provisional  text  had  been  communicated — but 
the  definitive  text  has  been  published  just  in  time  to  enable 
me  to  collate  it,  and  to  give  in  Appendix  D  some  important 
alterations  and  additions.  I  have  of  course  used  all  the  works 
on  textual  criticism  mentioned  in  '  The  Chief  Authorities  for 
the  Text.' 

For  corrected  renderings.  The  Greek  text  has  been  care- 
fully studied,"^  with  of  course  the  help  of  Bruder's  Concor- 
dantiae  and  Moulton's  ed.  of  Winer's  Grammar  of  New 
Testament  Greek.  I  trust  that  the  Greek  student,  before 
forming  a  judgement  on  the  rendering  which  I  have  sometimes 
given  to  the  aorist,  will  read  my  appendix  on  the  subject. 
Bp.  Lightfoot's  book  On  a  Fresh  Revision  of  the  English  New 
Testament  has  been  of  much  use  to  me,  and  I  am  also  indebted 
to  the  Variorum  Teacher's  Bible  above  mentioned,  and  to 
Eadie's  The  English  Bible. 

My  corrected  renderings  are  only  a  very  small  selection 

*  I  wish  to  explain  what  may  seem  to  some  my  triviality  in  altering 
'  multitude  '  everywhere  to  '  crowd  ' :  the  reason  is  that  the  Greek  ochlos  may 
mean  2,000  persons  or  20,  but  that  '  multitude '  always  conveys  to  modern  ears 
the  idea  of  a  very  large  crowd. 
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from  those  which  I  should  have  adopted  had  I  been  offering  a 
completely  amended  translation.  The  Revised  Version  has 
appeared  in  time  for  me  to  read  through  its  text  of  this  Gospel, 
but  I  have  found  no  reason  to  alter  in  substance  any  one  of  my 
renderings,  though,  where  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
Eevised  Version  is  only  one  of  the  choice  of  words,  I  might  here 
and  there  (by  no  means  always)  have  preferred  the  wording  of 
the  revisers.  While  setting  the  highest  value  on  a  very  great 
part  of  their  work,  I  earnestly  hope  that  their  edition  is  con- 
sidered by  them  only  provisional.  It  is  clear  that  in  this 
Grospel  alone  not  a  few  points  have  escaped  them,  and  that  they 
have  been  much  too  timid  about  touching  the  old  version  in 
certain  cases :  for  instance,  they  have  not  only  kept  the  am- 
biguous rendering  in  ii.  2  and  the  passages  there  noted  by 
me,  but  have  shrunk  from  inserting  in  the  margin  the  undis- 
putably  correct  explanation  desired  by  the  American  Com- 
mittee.* 

For  illustrations  of  the  English  of  the  Authorized  Version. 
Eastwood  and  Wright's  Bible  Word  Book  was  very  useful.  I 
have  tried  to  get  parallels  from  Shakspere  where  possible. 

For  margined  references.  Tischendorf s  last  Greek  edition 
(with  many  mistakes,  some  serious,  in  its  references),  the 
Speaker's  Commentary,  and  that  most  ingenious  and  laborious 
work,  which  creates  a  new  epoch  in  the  '  higher  criticism '  of 
the  Gospels,  Mr.  Eushbrooke's  Greek  Synopticon. 

The  text  has  been  printed,  without  the  change  even  of  a 
stop,  from  the  Authorized  Version  as  current ;  but  my  Biblical 
quotations  in  the  notes  do  not  follow  that  Version  where  its 

*  I  am  as  far  from  suspecting  the  revisers  of  having  intended  the  unfair 
removal  of  a  difficulty  in  the  narrative  as  I  am  sure  all  readers  of  this  com- 
mentary will  be  from  suspecting  me  of  desiring  its  unfair  retention.  But  I 
feel  that  they  erred  gravely  in  critical  judgement  when  they  not  only  rejected 
the  name  '  LebbsKus '  from  their  text  in  x.  3,  but  declined  to  allow  it  a  place 
among  the  host  of  various  readings  in  their  margin,  although  (i.)  it  is  found  in 
15  out  of  the  17  oldest  MSS.  containing  the  passage  (not  to  speak  of  almost 
all  later  MSS.),  and  is  vouched  for  by  other  strong  authority ;  (ii.)  its  absence 
if  genuine,  from  the  other  authorities  is  instantly  explicable ;  (iii.)  its  pre- 
sence in  Matthew,  if  false,  has  (I  believe)  never  yet  been  satisfactorily 
accounted  for. 
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rendering  is  incorrect  or  insufficient.  I  have  not  printed  the 
text  in  paragraphs,  merely  because  I  cannot  afford  to  disregard 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  popular  dislike  of  them — a  dislike 
which  I  hope  the  Revised  Version  may  speedily  break  down. 

As  readers  are  apt  to  be  frightened  at  books  which  display 
the  characters  of  unknown  languages,  and  as  this  commentary 
is  meant  just  as  much  for  those  who  do  not  know  Grreek  as  for 
those  who  do,  I  have  printed  any  Grreek  words  in  English 
italics.  By  this  means  indeed  I  have  often  been  able  to  illus- 
trate to  such  readers  some  point  of  translation  or  of  reading 
whose  illustration  they  would  otherwise  have  missed. 

The  same  reason  has  led  me  to  avoid  printing  the  title  of 
the  Sinaitic  MS.  as  s,  and  to  substitute  for  that  and  the  title  of 
the  Vatican  MS.  the  initials  SV  used  by  Tischendorf  in  his 
English  New  Testament.  And  I  have  altered  the  names  of  the 
two  chief  Egyptian  versions  to  '  South  Egyptian '  and  'North 
Egyptian,'  because  I  know  how  long  the  use  of  the  four  terms 
Sahidic,  Thebaic,  Coptic,  Memphitic,  by  different  textual 
editors  kept  me  in  a  confused  state  of  mind  as  to  which  was 
which,  which  was  Southern  and  which  Northern,  which  earlier 
and  which  later.  Such  changes  will  offer  not  the  slightest 
hindrance  to  skilled  students,  and  will  materially  help  those 
who  are  making  their  first  acquaintance  with  textual  criticism. 

I  had  intended  to  furnish  this  volume  with  very  complete 
indexes,  but  the  long  delay  which  their  preparation  would  have 
involved,  and  the  amount  which  would  have  been  added  to 
the  cost  of  the  book,  have  deterred  me.  To  any  future  edition 
I  may  perhaps  add  such  indexes  and  a  map. 

I  have  now  to  acquit  myself  of  the  thanks  which  I  owe  to 
others. 

My  friend  Mr.  J.  Theodore  Dodd,  barrister,  the  author  of 
Sayings  ascribed  to  our  Lord,  &c.,  suggested  to  me  in  the 
summer  of  1871,  when  we  were  fellow-students  at  Oxford,  the 
joint  composition  of  a  short  notebook  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts, 
which  should  be  a  sufficient   guide  for   the    ordinary  '  pass ' 
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examination  in  them,  and  which  should  be  ready  within  a  very 
few  months.  But  we  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  inserting 
additional  matter  which  we  thought  would  interest  the  reader, 
and  kept  on  at  work  together  until  the  autumn  of  1872, 
after  which  Mr.  Dodd's  legal  work  prevented  his  further  co- 
operation. The  fact  that  this  volume  is  now  many  times  larger 
than  it  was  then,  and  has  been  so  often  practically  re-written 
that  hardly  anything  of  our  joint  composition  remains,  does  not 
diminish  my  great  debt  to  Mr.  Dodd  for  having  many  years  ago 
voluntarily  presented  to  me  his  entire  interest  in  it. 

To  the  Kev.  Dr.  Hermann  Adler,  the  Eabbi  of  the  Bayswater 
Synagogue  and  deputy  of  his  father  the  Chief  Rabbi,  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  writers  of  the  English  Church  have  been 
indebted  for  his  kindness  in  giving  them  information  on  Jewish 
subjects.  The  frequent  visits  of  Dr.  Adler  to  the  London  In- 
stitution have  given  me  an  opportunity  of  making  like  appeals 
to  him  of  which  I  have  very  often  availed  myself,  and  I  cannot 
enough  thank  him  for  the  pains  which  he  has  taken,  sometimes 
I  fear  when  he  has  been  overburdened  with  work,  to  satisfy 
my  enquiries.  As  I  have  tried  to  be  fair  to  ancient  Judaism 
throughout  this  commentary,  it  might  be  suspected  that  my 
views  on  some  points  had  been  influenced  by  my  communica- 
tions with  him.  It  is  therefor  well  to  say  that,  except  in  the 
two  particulars  mentioned  in  my  supplementary  note  (Appendix 
D)  on  v.  34,  he  has  never  suggested  the  slightest  modification 
of  any  of  my  own  views,  which  have  otherwise  been  formed 
entirely  from  printed  authorities. 

I  have  also  to  thank  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Lowe,  Hebrew  Lec- 
turer of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  for  sending  me  a  copy  of 
his  Fragirient  of  Talmud  Babli  P^sachim,  which  has  been 
useful  to  me  in  several  points ;  the  veteran  scholar  Mr.  Samuel 
Sharpe  for  giving  me  his  Chronology  of  the  Bible,  the  section 
of  which  on  the  regnal  year  materially  helped  me  in  my  note 
on  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  ;  and  Mr.  Rushbrooke  for  fur- 
nishing me  with  some  readings  of  Westcott-and-Hort  which 
I  had  not  been  able  to  obtain. 
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I  have  only  now  to  say  that  I  shall  be  most  thankful  for  all 
corrections  and  suggestions  of  improvement,  and  that,  should 
the  reception  of  this  volume  be  sufficiently  encouraging,  I  may 
be  able  to  issue  next  year  another  volume  (also  complete  in 
itself)  on  the  Grospel  according  to  Mark,  and  a  short  and  simple 
school-edition  of  the  present  Grospel. 

London  Institution  : 
June  G,  1881. 


ADDENDA  AND   CORRIGENDA. 

i.  1,  1st  line  of  notes]     After  Render  add  '  Birth-roll '  or 

i.  12,  2nd  and  12th  lines  of  notes]     For  xxiii.  read  xxii. 

ii.  1,  4th  note,  p.  27,  8th  and  9th  lines]     strike  out  And — magoi. 

iv.  1,  2nd  note,  end]  Add  these  instances  of  the  same  verb  when  com- 
pounded with  the  preposition  ek — v.  7,  Luke  iv.  12,  x.  25. 

V.  40,  note]  For  '  coat '  and  '  cloke '  perhaps  the  best  renderings  are  '  inner 
garment '  and  '  outer  garment.' 

vi.  13,  1st  note]  I  believe  'evil'  to  be  true  rendering,  because  I  conceive 
that  this  prayer  is  referred  to  in  2  Tim.  iv.  18,  '  The  Lord  will  deliver  me 
from  every  evil  work,  and  will  save  me  unto  his  heavenly  kingdom  :  to  whom 
the  glory  for  ever  and  ever  [lit.  to  the  ages  of  the  ages].  Amen.'  Cf.  the 
form  of  the  doxology  in  Cureton's  Syriac,  '  For  thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the 
glory  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen.' 

vii.  15,  note]     Strike  out  the  first  sentence. 

X.  2,  note  on  Andrew']     For  calls  him  read  Q  Andrieus  ')  implies. 

XV.  39,  4th  note]     For  {-adon)  read  {-adun). 

xxiii.  37,  note]     For  fledgelings  I'ead  young  ones. 

xxvii.  28,  note]     For  crimson  each  time  read  scarlet. 
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THE  CHIEF  AUTHOKITIES  FOR  THE  TEXT. 

Language  of  the  New  Testament.  The  entire  New  Testament 
is  written  in  Greek. 

After  the  Babylonish  Captivity  (about  605-536  B.C.)  the  Hebrew 
people  gradually  adopted  the  Aramaic  language  (the  '  Hebrew '  of 
the  New  Testament),  the  old  Hebrew  becoming  a  dead  language 
studied  only  by  theologians.  But  the  conquests  of  Alexander  spread 
Greek  over  all  countries  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Euphrates  and 
the  African  desert ;  and  a  connexion  of  several  centuries  with  the 
Greekish  kingdoms  round  so  familiarized  the  Jews  with  it  that  in  the 
time  of  Jesus  they  not  only  employed  it  by  the  side  of  Aramaic  but 
commonly  used  the  *  Septuagint '  or  Greek  version  of  their  own  Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

Greek,  being  at  this  time  spoken  through  a  great  part  of  the 
Roman  empire  and  understood  more  or  less  in  every  part,  was  natu- 
rally adopted  by  the  New  Testament  writers — wishing  to  evangelize 
the  entire  world — rather  than  the  more  national  Aramaic.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  moot  question  whether  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew, 
addressed  chiefly  (if  not  solely)  to  Jews,  was  not  first  written  in 
Aramaic  ;  and  on  the  faith  of  a  slender  tradition  some  have  thought 
that  Mark,  speaking  mainly  to  Italians,  wrote  first  in  Latin ;  while 
an  ear-ly  statement  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  first  written 
in  Hebrew  (A.ramaic?)  has  much  plausibility.  But  for  us  at  least 
the  New  Testament  is  written  throughout  in  one  language — Greek, 
the  common  Greek  of  the  day,  difiering  from  classical  Greek  by  ■ 
its  colloquialism  and  provincialism,  and  affected  in  the  case  of  the 
New  Testament  writers  by  their  familiarity  with  Jewish  idioms,  but 
so  affected  much  less  than  was  once  generally  thought  and  certainly 
less  than  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  had  been  affected 
some  centuries  earlier. 

Our  *  Authorized '  Version.  From  the  Greek  our  *  Authorized  ' 
Version,  just  now  revised,  has  been  directly  rendered.  But,  though 
in  the  main  a  mo.st  praiseworthy  translation,  it  f  lils  very  often  indeed 
to  give  us  what,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  were  the  exact  words  of  the 
New  Testament  writers,  and  t.ften,  though  less  often,  to  reproduce 
their  full  meaning.     For  : — 

(1)  Where  the  Greek  text  translated  from  and  the  translation  itself 
are  both  accurate,  a  wrong  meanitig  is,  nevertlteless,  sometimes  con- 
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veyed  to  the  modern  reader,  owing  to  the  changes  of  meaning  which 
many  English  words  and  phrases  have  undergone  in  the  last  270 
yeai's.  The  language  of  our  version,  taken  altogether,  dates  indeed 
from  the  publication  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament  in  1525.  James  I. 
instructed  the  translators  to  keep  as  far  as  possible  the  text  of  the 
Bishops'  Bible  of  1568,*  which  in  turn  was  built  on  earlier  versions. 

(2)  Where  the  text  translated  from  is  accitrate,  the  translation  is 
often  inaccurate.  For  (i.)  words  and  sentences  are  sometimes  mis- 
rendei-ed,  (ii.)  the  same  Greek  word  repeated  is  sometimes  rendered 
by  different  English  words,  (iii.)  different  Greek  words,  expressing 
somewhat  different  ideas,  are  sometimes  rendered  by  the  same  English 
word  repeated. 

But,  when  we  think  that  the  study  of  Greek  had  been  revived 
in  England  little  more  than  an  hundred  years,  and  that  the  trans- 
lators were  hampered  by  the  King's  commands  to  depart  as  little  as 
might  be  from  former  versions,  we  may  be  thankful  that  the  English 
New  Testament  was  not  far  more  faulty  in  these  respects. 

(3)  Where  the  translation,  as  a  translation,  is  accurate,  the  Greek 
text  from  ivhich  it  ivas  made  is  very  often  indeed  inaccurate.  That 
text  had  been  formed  from  only  a  few  manuscripts,  mostly  very  late ; 
no  old  version  save  incorrect  texts  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  had  been 
compared  with  them ;  and,  lastly,  the  principles  which  should  guide  us 
in  choosing  between  the  conflicting  readings  of  different  manuscripts 
and  versions  were  then  almost  entirely  unknown. 

Authorities  for  the  Text  of  modern  editors.  New  Testament 
textual  criticism  has  now  reached,  it  may  fairly  be  said,  the  rank  of 
a  distinct  science.  Much  thought  has  been  spent  in  settling  rules  to 
be  followed,  much  toil  in  getting  fresh  materials  :  within  the  last 
generation  the  oldest  manuscript  now  known  of  the  New  Testament 
and  i^erhaps  the  oldest  vei'sion  now  known  of  the  Gospels  have  been 
first  brought  to  light,  and  some  weighty  results  have  followed  their 
discovery. 

The  sources  from  which  the  text  is  to  be  drawn  are 

i.  Manuscripts.  The  nearer  we  go  back  to  the  age  when  the 
New  Testament  was  written,  the  less  the  interval  for  mistakes  to 
creep  ia.  It  may  happen  that  a  MS.  of  the  9th  or  16th  cent,  has 
escaped  erroi-s  into  which  a  4th  cent.  MS.  has  fallen ;  but  the  reverse 
is  far  more  often  the  case.  Or  the  lost  exemplar  of  the  former  may 
have  been  an  older  MS.  than  that  of  the  latter ;  but  presumption  is 
to  the  conti'ary.  Modern  editors  of  the  text  rely,  therefor,  except 
in  cases  of  doubt,  solely  on  the  earlier  MSS. 

*  And  they  were  to  recur  to  the  following  earlier  versions  when  those  were 
more  faithful  to  the  Greek— Tyndale's  (1525-34),  Coverdale's  (1535),  Matthew's 
(1537),  Cranmer's  (1539),  Geneva  (1557). 
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ii.  Versions.  Many  translations  into  variovis  languages  were 
made  during  the  first  few  centuries  of  our  era.  These  are  valuable 
as  showing  what  Greek  text  the  translators  probably  had  before 
them. 

iii.  Quotations  from  early  writers.  It  has  been  said,  a  little 
loosely,  that  if  the  New  Testament  had  been  lost  it  might  have  been 
compiled  again  in  its  entirety  from  the  works  of  Origen  alone.  But 
the  Fathers  often  quoted  from  memory  or  paraphrased ;  while  in  not 
a  few  cases  it  can  be  shown  that  copyists  have  changed  the  writer's 
quotations  to  agree  with  the  text  familiar  to  themselves — whence  we 
may  gviess  that  they  have  done  so  in  some  other  cases  where  we  have 
no  proof  of  the  change.  "When,  however,  a  Father  cites  the  same 
passage  in  the  same  words  in  different  joarts  of  his  works,  or  when 
his  accompanying  remarks  prove  what  was  the  reading  which  he 
followed,  then  his  testimony  must  be  duly  valued,  as  that  of  one  who 
had  access  to  many  more  early  MSS.  than  we  now  possess,  and,  if  he 
lived  before  the  middle  of  the  4th  cent.,  who  read  his  New  Testament 
from  MSS.  older  than  any  now  known  to  exist. 

The  MSS.  quoted  in  this  commentary  are  the  5  oldest  and 
chiefest : — 

S  *  (commonly  called  X,  '  Aleph  '),  the  Sinaitic,  discovered  by 
Tischendoi"f  in  St.  Katharine's  monastery  on  Mt.  Sinai  in  1859 — 
now  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  clearly 
written  not  later  than  about  350  a.d.  ;  there  are  some  grounds  for 
thinking  that  it  may  have  been  one  of  50  copies  which  Constantine 
ordered  to  be  made  in  331  a.d.     Its  text  is  entire. 

This  MS.  was  corrected  in  places  by  another  writer  of  about  the 
same  date,  whom  I  shall  call  *  the  corrector  of  S.'  His  corrections, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  are  of  course  equal  to  the  witness  of  a 
second  MS. 

V  *  (commonly  called  B),  the  Vatican,  in  the  Vatican  Library  at 
Rome.  It  is  of  about  the  same  age  as  S.  The  text  of  the  Gospels  and 
Acts  is  entire. 

In  this  MS.  also  there  are  alterations  by  another  writer  of  the 
time,  whom  I  shall  call  *  the  corrector  of  V.' 

A,  the  Alexandrine,  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  probably 
written  between  400  and  450  a.d.  It  has  been  mutilated  in  three 
places  :  of  Matthew  only  xxv.  6  to  the  end  is  left. 

C,  the  Codex  Ephraemi  ('  MS.  of  Ephraem  '),  in  the  National 
Library  at  Paris,  a  MS.  so  called  because  it  had  been  written  over 

*  For  the  convenience  of  English  readers  I  have  given  these  two  MSS.  the 
symbols  used  by  Tischendorf  in  the  Tanchnitz  edition  of  the  English  New 
Testament.  They  help  the  memory  (S  =  Sinaitic,  V  =  Vatican),  and  S  does  not 
frighten  the  tiro  like  K- 
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(in  the  12th  cent,?)  with  some  of  the  works  of  Ephraem  Syrus,  the 
former  writing  being  as  far  as  possible  wiped  out  for  that  pui-pose, 
but  not  so  fully  as  to  prevent  modern  chemistry  from  bringing  it 
back  almost  entire.  This  MS.  was  written  between  400  and  500  a.d. 
Its  state  is  fragmentary  :  of  Matthew  there  are  missing  v.  16-vii,  4, 
xvii.  27-xviii.  27,  xxii.  21-xxiii.  16,  xxiv.  11-44,  xxv.  31-xxvi.  21, 
xxvii.  12-46,  xxviii.  15-20. 

[Of  these  4,  V  and  S  are  the  most  valued.] 

D,  the  Codex  Bezae  ('Beza's  MS.'),  in  Cambridge  University 
Library.  It  was  probably  written  between  500  and  600  a.d.  Its 
text  is  not  entire  :  of  Matthew  there  are  wanting  i.  1-20,  vi.  20-ix.  2, 
xxvii.  2-12. 

A  later  hand  has  added  iii.  7-16  and  some  leaves  in  Mark  and 
John,  but  seemingly  from  the  original  MS.  His  work  I  shall  call 
*  D- copied.' 

D  has  on  every  other  page  a  Latin  translation  of  its  Greek  text, 
and  sometimes  where  the  Greek  has  been  torn  away  the  Latin  is  left. 
In  such  cases  I  shall  still  quote  it  among  the  Greek  MSS.  as  '  D- 
Latin.'  It  has  some  gaps  filled  by  a  later  copyist,  who,  according 
to  Tischendorf,  did  not  follow  the  original  MS.  :  as  in  the  passages  in 
question  the  Greek  is  left,  there  is  no  need  to  mark  him  in  any  way. 

The  text  of  D  is  remarkable,  and  is  noted  for  its  additions  to  the 
ordinary  text.  Among  the  Greek  MSS.  now  known  it  stands  alone 
in  this  latter  respect :  but  it  represents  a  text  current  in  the  2nd 
cent,  from  which  the  First  Latin  version  and  Cureton's  Syriac  were 
rendered.  In  my  note  to  Matt.  xx.  28  will  be  found  the  longest  of 
D's  additions,  supported  by  both  these  versions. 

In  my  textual  notes  each  of  the  above  MSS.  is  cited. 

The  Versions  quoted  are  the  following  8  : — 

The  First  Latin,  made  in  N.  Africa,  probably  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  cent.  The  translation  is  so  literal  as  to  violate  the 
Latin  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  Greek  idiom,  and  yields  witness 
even  for  the  order  of  words  in  the  original.  Text  complete  for  the 
Gospels.     Oldest  MS.  4th  cent. 

The  Second  Latin,*  a  4th  cent,  revision  of  the  First  Latin,  made  in 
N.  Italy.     The  text  is  nearly  comjilete  for  the  Gospels,  quite  so  for 

*  Commonly  combined  with  the  First  Latin  in  the  citations  of  textual 
erlitors  and  critics.  Wherever /and  ^  are  agreed  I  quote  their  witness  as 
that  of  the  Second  Latin,  wherever  they  disagree  I  do  not  name  it,  wherever 
one  has  a  gap,  or  its  rendering  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  Tischendorf,  I 
give  the  reading  of  the  other  as  '  Second  Latin  (?).' 
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Matthew.     Only  two  MSS.  (/  and  q)  can  seemingly  be  held  distinct 
examples  of  this  version.     MSS.  6th  cent. 

The  Latin  Vulgate  or  Third  Latin,  a  revision  of  the  former  Latin 
versions  by  Jerome  at  the  end  of  the  4th  cent.  :  for  the  Gospels  at 
least  old  Greek  MSS.  were  collated  by  him.  Text  complete.  Oldest 
MS.  about  541  A.D.    , 

Cureton's  Syriac,  a  version  published  by  Dr.  Cureton  in  1858, 
pi'obably  as  old  as  the  2nd  cent.     Text  not  complete.     MS.  5th  cent. 

The  Peshitta  Syriac,  less  old  in  style  and  seemingly  less  uncon- 
ventional in  text,  perhaps  to  be  referred  to  the  3rd  cent.  Text  com- 
plete for  the  Gospels.     Oldest  MS.  548  a.d. 

The  South  Egyptian  (commonly  called  the  Thebaic  or  Sahidic), 
in  the  dialect  of  S.  Egypt,  maybe  of  the  2nd  cent.  Text  in  fragments. 
Oldest  MS.  5th  cent,  or  earlier  (two  small  fiagments  only). 

The  North  Egyptian  (commonly  called  the  Coptic  or  Memphitic), 
in  the  dialect  of  N.  Egypt,  probably  of  the  3rd,  perhaps  even  of  the 
2nd  cent.  .  Text  complete  for  the  Gospels.     Oldest  MS.  ?  10th  cent. 

The  Gothic,  made  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  cent.  Text  in 
fragments :  of  Matthew  we  have  only  iii.  11,  v,  8,  v.  15-vi.  32,  vii. 
12-x.  1,  X.  23-xi.  25,  xxv.  38-xxvi.  3,  xxvi.  65-xxvu.  19,  xxvii. 
42-65.     Oldest  MS.  5th  cent. 

Of  the  above  versions  the  First  Latin,  both  Syriac,  and  both 
Egyptian  are  earlier  than  our  earliest  MSS.,  S  and  V ;  the  Second 
Latin  and  Gothic  may  be  a  few  years  earlier  or  later;  the  Latin 
Vulgate  is  about  half  a  century  later — but  is  earlier  than  A,  C,  and 
D.  It  must  however  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  existing  MSS.  of 
these  versions  are  not  so  old  as  the  versions  themselves. 

Each  one  of  the  above  versions  is  always  cited  unless 
i.  it  has  a  gap  at  the  passage  in  question, 
or  ii.  its  reading  (as  sometimes  with  the  Egyptian  versions) 

has  not  been  well  enough  ascertained, 
or  iii.  its  rendering  is  too  ambisuous. 


Early  writers  quoted  in  textual  notes  to  this  Gospel : — 

Aramaic. 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.     Probably  1st  cent.  A.D.,  at  least 
in  part.     Only  fragments  remain,  and  those  translated. 
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Greek. 

Mavcion,  of  Sinope  in  Asia  Minor,     Flourished  about  1 30-40  % 

Justin  '  Martyr,'  of  Samaria  and  Rome.     Died  about  150  % 

Pseudo-Justin,  writer  once  wrongly  identified  with  Justin. 

Tatian,  of  Syria.     Flourished  after  150. 

Ptolemaeus.     Flourished  about  160] 

Irenaeus,  of  Smyrna,  Bp.  of  Lyon.     Flourished  at  end  of  2nd  cent. 

Clementine  Homilies,  falsely  set  down  to  Clement  of  Rome,     2nd 

or  early  3rd  cent. 
Clement  of  Alexandria.     Died  213^218? 
Hippolytus,  Bp.  of  Portus  near  Rome.     Died  about  236-8. 
Origen,  of  Alexandria  and  Caesarea.     Wrote  226-54. 
Dialogue  against  the  Marcionites.     3rd  cent. 
Apostolic  Constitutions.     3rd  cent,  and  later? 
Porphyrins,  of  Rome  and  Sicily.      Wrote  against  Chinstianity  after 

268  and  before  306. 
Methodius,  of  Patara,  Bp.  of  Tyre.     Died  312. 
Eusebius,  Bp.  of  Caesarea.     Died  339  %  340  % 
Caesarius  [1  of  Constantinople,  who  died  about  368]. 
Athanasius,  Bp.  of  Alexandria.     Died  373. 

Psevido-Athanasius,  writer  once  wrongly  identified  with  Athanasius. 
Basil,  Bp.  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia.     Died  379  %  3801 
Cyril,  Bp.  of  Jerusalem.     Died  386  %  388  ? 

Hesychius  the  lexicographer,  of  Alexandria.     Flourished  before  389. 
Diodorus,  of  Antioch,  Bp.  of  Tarsus,  378-861 
Didymus,  of  Alexandria.     Died  394  %  396  %  399  ? 
Gregory,  Bp.  of  Nyssa  in  Cappadocia.     Died  396  ? 
Epiphanius,  of  Palestine,  Bp.  of  Constantia  in  Cyprus.     Died  403. 
Chrysostom,  of  Antioch,  Bp.  of  Constantinople.     Died  407. 
Hesychius  of  Jerusalem.     Died  434  % 
Cyril,  Bp.  of  Alexandria.     Died  444. 
Isidore  of  Pelusium,  in  Egypt.     Died  450. 

Theodoret,  of  Antioch,  Bp.'  of  Cyrus  in  Syria.     Died  457  ?  458  1 
Basil,  Bp.  of  Seleucia  in  Asia  Minor.    Flourished  in  middle  of  5th  cent. 
'  Dionysius  Areopagita.'     5  th  cent.  % 

Latin. 

Translator  of  Irenaeus.     End  of  2nd  cent. 

Tertullian,  born  at  Carthage.     Wrote  'Apology,'  198. 

Cyprian,  Bp.  of  Carthage.     Wrote  246-8. 

Novatian,  Bp.  of  Rome  in  251. 

Translator  of  Origen.     3rd  cent. 

Arnobius,  of  Africa.     Wrote  somewhei'e  between  296  and  313. 
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Jiivencus,  of  Spain.     Wrote  about  332. 

Hilary,  Bp.  of  Poitiers.     *  Comm.  on  Matt,,'  356. 

Victorinus,  of  Rome.     Flourished  about  361. 

Lucifer,  Bp.  of  Cagliari.     Died  370. 

Phoebadius,  Bp.  of  Agen  in  S.  France.     Flourished  in  latter  half  of 

4th  cent. 
Optatus,  Bp.  of  Milah  in  N.  Africa.      Flourished  in  latter  half  of 

4th  cent. 
Ambrose,  Bp.  of  Milan.     Died  397. 
De  Promissionibus  dimid.  temporis.     4th  cent. 
Quaestiones  ex  utroque  Testamento.     4th  cent. 
OpvT^  imperfectum  in  Matthaeum.     4th  or  5th  cent. 
Chromatins,   Bp.   of  Aquileia  (Aglar,  at  the   head  of  the   Adriatic). 

Died  about  407. 
Jerome.     Lived  mostly  at  Bethlehem.     Died  420. 
Augustine,  Bp.  of  Hippo  in  N.  Africa.     Died  430. 
Vigilius,  Bp.  of  Thapsus  in  N.  Africa.     Flourished  484. 

The  Greek  authors  are  quoted  first,  then  the  translators  of 
Irenaeus  and  Origen,  then  the  rest  of  the  Latin  writers.  Latin 
writers  (except  the  two  translatoi's)  are  only  quoted  when  they 
ajDpeal  to  Greek  MSS.,  or  when  their  readings  are  opposed  to 
those  of  one  or  more  of  the  Latin  versions  current  La  their  time,  or 
when  the  reading  of  any  of  those  versions  cannot  be  at  all  surely 
deduced  from  our  MSS.  of  it.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Latin  Vulgate  was  the  work  of  Jerome,  and  that  where  he  agrees 
with  it  he  agrees  with  himself. 

Causes  of  textual  corruption.  The  reader  who  is  without  fore- 
knowledge of  the  i-esults  of  New  Testament  textual  criticism  will 
probably  wonder  that  books  held  so  holy  by  their  copyists  should  not 
be  free  from  a  very  great  number  of  various  readings. 

The  bulk  of  wrong  readings  are  undoubtedly  owing  to  copyists' 
mistakes,  which  may  be  thus  shortly  classed: — 

(i.)  Mistakes  of  siyht.  (a)  The  copyist,  having  for  a  moment 
taken  his  eye  ofi*  his  exemplar,  has,  on  coming  back  to  it,  caught  the 
same  word  at  which  he  left  ofi"  (or  the  same  ending  of  a  word)  a  line 
or  two  below,  and  has  copied  on  fi'om  that  point,  having  overlooked 
the  words  between,  (b)  He  has  sometimes  mistaken  like  letters  : 
e.g.,  in  the  '  uncial'  (' inch- long,'  capital)  alphabet  in  which  all  N.  T, 
MSS.  up  to  the  9th  cent,  are  written,  the  letters  A  A  A  (a  d  1),  and 
€  0  O  (.  (e  th  o  s),  are  so  far  alike  that,  if  the  copyist's  sight  were 
bad  or  the  ink  faded,  he  might  easily  confound  them,  (o)  He  has 
sometimes  repeated,  left  out,  or  transposed  letters, 

(ii.)  Mistakes  of  the  ear,  and  phonetic  sjyelling.  At  the  time  when 
our  MSS.  were  written,  at  and  t  were  sounded  alike,  and  there  was 
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little  difference  of  sound  among  ti,  r\,  i,  oi,  v,  and  vi ;  mistakes  in 
the  meaning  sometimes  happen  through  one  of  these  vowels  and 
diphthongs  having  been  written  for  another.  These  mistakes  may- 
be due  to  the  copyist's  spelling  phonetically,  or  he  may  have  written 
from  the  dictation  of  another  and  have  confused  words  of  like  sound. 

(iii.)  Mistakes  of  memory.  Copyists  have  sometimes  changed  the 
position  of  words,  or  have  changed  one  word  to  another  which  bears 
the  same  meaning.  It  may  be  supposed  that,  writing  several  words 
at  a  time,  they  did  not  commit  them  accurately  to  mind. 

(iv. )  Intentional  changes  or  additions.  Parallel  passages  have  been 
very  often  indeed  brought  into  accordance  with  each  other.  If,  for 
instance,  two  evangelists  give  the  same  circumstance  or  discourse 
with  varieties  of  detail,  copyists  have  repeatedly  changed  the  wording 
of  the  one  to  coincide  with  that  of  the  other,  or  have  added  particulars 
given  by  one  to  the  narrative  of  the  other.  See  also  what  is  said 
below  on  the  characteristics  of  the  Western  type  of  text. 

(v.)  Embodying  of  marginal  notes.  The  copyist  sometimes  trans- 
ferred to  the  text  the  marginal  explanations  and  notes  ^^ commonly 
called  '  glosses ')  of  a  former  writer,  mistaking  them  for  corrections  of 
or  omissions  from  the  text.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  to  this  cause 
may  be  put  down  *  ecclesiastical '  additions,  such  as  the  doxology 
after  the  Lord's  Prayer  {Matt.  vi.  13),  the  baptismal  response  in  Acts 
viii.  37,  and  the  mention  of  fasting  in  Matt.  xvii.  21,  Mark  ix.  29, 
Acts  x.  30,  and  1  Cor.  vii.  5. 

(vi.)  Mistakes  of  conjecture.  The  MS.  a  copyist  had  before  him 
may  have  been  torn  in  places,  or  so  faded  or  blotted  as  to  be  un- 
readable, and  in  these  cases  he  may  sometimes  have  wrongly  supplied 
what  he  supposed  to  be  the  missing  word. 

Types  of  Text.  Professors  Westcott  and  Hort,  who  have  given 
special  study  to  this  subject,  consider  that  in  the  MSS.,  versions,  and 
early  writers  4  types  of  text  are  clearly  to  be  traced,  though  two  or 
more  of  these  types  are  sometimes  mingled  in  the  same  authority  : — 

(1)  Western.     Assimilating  parallel  passages,  paraphrasing  freely 

(changing,  omitting,  inserting),  and  containing  additional 
matter  from  sources  unknown  to  us.  Predominant  in  D, 
the  First  and  Second  Latin,  Cureton's  Syriac,  Marcion, 
Justin,  Irenaeus,  Hippolytvis,  Methodius,  Eusebius — con- 
spicuous in  S,  the  South  Egyptian,  Aethiopic  (4th'?  6th? 
7th  cent.?),  Armenian  (5th  cent.),  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  Origen.  After  Eusebius  it  rapidly  dies  out  among 
Greek  writers. 

(2)  Alexandrian.      Purer.      Conspicuous   in    S,    the    South    and 

(especially)  North  Egyptian,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Oi-igen,  Didymuy,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria. 
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(3)  Syrian.      Aiming    at   smoothness;    made    up    from    various 

qnartei's.  Very  conspicuous  in  A  to  the  end  of  the  Go- 
spels, noticeable  in  C  and  all  other  MSS.  except  SVD, 
conspicuous  in  the  Peshitta  Syriac,  Second  Latin,  and 
Gothic,  very  largely  predominant  in  Chrysostom  and  the 
Antiochian  Fathers  of  his  time — eventually  luiiversal. 

(4)  Neutral.     Purest.     Very  largely  predominant  in  V,  predomi- 

nant in  S,  conspicuous  in  Origen. 

The  Principles  of  Criticism  which  guide  modern  editors  in  their 
choice  of  readings  may  be  best  ascertained  and  understood  by  reference 
to  the  Introduction  and  Appendix  to  Westcott-and-Hort's  edition  of 
the  Greek  text,  to  Dr.  Scrivener's  Introchictioti  to  the  Criticism  of  the 
Neio  Testament*  or  such  accounts  as  will  be  found  in  Prof.  Westcott's 
article  *  New  Testament '  in  Smith's  Bihle  Dictionary,  or  Hammond's 
very  useful  little  manual  Textual  Criticism  applied  to  the  Nexo  Testa- 
ment.   Here  I  can  only  state  with  extreme  brevity  the  leading  rules  : — 

i.  Principles  of  External  Evidence  : 

(a)  The  true  reading  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  older 
as  against  the  later  authorities. 

(6)  The  general  characteristics  of  an  authority  must  be 
considered  in  estimating  the  weight  of  that  author- 
ity's evidence  in  cases  of  doubt. 

(c)  The  testimony  of  a  larger  number  of  witnesses  from  one 
neighbourhood  (who  may,  therefor,  have  followed  a 
single  type  of  text)  is  less  trustworthy  than  the 
testimony  of  a  smaller  number  from  places  far 
apart. 

ii.  Principles  of  Internal  Evidence  ; 

{a)  That  reading  is  the  most  likely  out  of  which  all  the 

others  may  have  arisen. 
(6)  The  harder  or  harsher  reading  is  likely  to  be  the  truer^ 

Copyists   changed  often  from  hard  to  easy,  seldom 

from  easy  to  hard. 

(o)  The  shorter  reading  is  likelier  than  the  longer — except 
in  cases  where  the  shorter  can  be  accounted  for  by 
a  '  mistake  of  sight.'  Copyists  were  greatly  given 
to  lengthen  ;  seldom  did  they  consciously  shorten. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  authorities  quoted  in  this 
commentary  are  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  entire  number  available. 

*  Scrivener's  Sax  Lectures  on  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament  .  .  .  cliieftij 
addressed  to  those  rvho  do  not  read  Greek  is  also  a  book  worth  noting. 
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Including  fragments,  about  680  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  are  known ;  but 
of  these  only  some  50  (including  fragments)  are  earlier  than  the 
10th  cent.,  and  only  5  (leaving  out  fragments)  as  early  as  the  6th. 
The  selection  put  before  the  reader  professes  to  give  him  only  the 
earliest  authorities — the  comparative  weight  of  which  is,  nevertheless, 
immeasurably  greater  than  their  numerical  proportion.  In  some 
cases  the  balance  of  testimony  of  the  later  MSS.,  versions,  and  eccle- 
siastical writers  has  also  been  noted.  When  *  cursives '  are  men- 
tioned, the  reader  will  understand  MSS.  written  in  the  running 
hand  which  superseded  the  '  uncial '  or  capital  hand ;  one  '  cursive  ' 
is  said  by  Scholz  to  be  dated  835 — no  other  is  known  to  be  earlier 
than  978.- 

The  chief  Critical  Editions  *  are  those  of  Tischendorf,  Tregelles, 
Alford,  and  (just  published)  Westcott-and-Hort. 

The  formula  '  Editors  read '  in  the  notes  means  that  a  certain 
reading  is  adopted  by  all  the  above-named  editors.  I  have  also 
given  (where  known)  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Scrivener  and  Mr. 
Hammond. 

It  must  be  added  that  only  such  various  readings  have  been 
noticed  as  seemed  to  me  important  enough  or  interesting  enough  to 
call  for  such  notice  even  in  a  commentary  on  the  English  text. 

*  I  do  not  in  the  least  underrate  the  great  merits  of  Lachmann,  the 
founder  of  the  modern  school  of  textual  criticism.  But  the  Sinaitic  MS.  and 
the  Curetonian  Syriac  version  were  not  discovered  when  his  editions  were 
printed  ;  nor,  apart  from  this,  is  the  range  of  his  authorities  wide  enough. 

There  is  a  common  disposition  to  depreciate  Alford.  I  do  not  think  that 
sufficient  justice  is  always  done  to  his  anxiety  to  satisfy  himself  first,  and  his 
readers  afterwards,  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  readings  he  adopts  and 
rejects. 
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Josephus's  works.     End  of  1st  cent.  (Greek) 
The  Mishnah.    About  200  a.d.  (Hebrew) 
The  Gemara  of  Jerusalem.     End  of  4th 

cent.  (Aramaic)  y  Talmud. 

The   Gemara   of  Babylon.     5th   cent. 

(Aramaic) 

The  Mishnah  is  a  collection  of  Rabbinical  precepts  and  decisions 
arranged  in  the  main  about  200  a.d.,  but  for  a  very  long  time  handed 
down,  it  is  believed,  by  word  of  mouth  only.  The  word  means  either 
'  taught,'  i.e.  the  traditional  law,  or  '  second,'  i.e.  added  to  the  written 
law  of  the  Pentateuch. 

The  Gemaras  are  Rabbinical  commentaries  on  the  Mishnah ; 
the  word  means  *  supplement,'  or  '  study.'  Each  covers  about  three- 
qiiartera  of  the  Mishnah  only ;  nearly  one  half  of  its  treatises  are 
commented  on  by  both  together,  of  the  rest  some  are  dealt  with  in 
one  Gemara  only,  some  in  the  other  only.  The  Babylonian  Gemara, 
though  covering  not  quite  so  much  of  the  Mishnah  as  the  Jerusalem 
Gemara,  is  more  than  four  times  as  large,  and  is  looked  on  as  having 
higher  authority. 

The  Mishnah  and  Gemaras  together  make  up  the  Talmud  (a 
word  meaning  *  study '),  the  '  fundamental  code  of  Jewish  civil  and 
canonical  law.' 

The  Talmud  is  in  great  part  very  much  older  even  than  the  time 
when  its  earliest  section,  the  Mishnah,  was  arranged,  much  of  its 
tradition  being  attached  to  the  names  of  Rabbis  who  lived  in  or 
before  the  lifetime  of  Jesus.  The  Talmud  is  in  fact  '  the  tradition 
of  the  elders  '  as  received  by  the  '  scribes  '  ('  lawyers,'  '  doctors  of  the 
law ')  and  *  Pharisees '  of  the  Gospels,  enlarged,  and  handed  down 
by  them  to  their  successors  and  by  those  successors  in  turn.  It  is 
therefor  of  the  highest  value  in  throwing  light  on  the  Gospel-story. 

The  Midrashim  are  early  Jewish  commentaries  on  Scripture ;  the 
date  of  every  Midrash  quoted  accompanies  the  quotation. 
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Of  Matthew  the  Apostle,  whom  ecclesiastical  tradition  names 
as  the  writer  of  this  Grospel,  nothing  is  known  but  that  before 
his  call  he  was  a  customhouse-officer  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Gennesaret.  He  has  been  held  to  be  the  same  as  Levi  the  son 
of  Alphaeus — but  see  note  on  ix.  9.  It  has  been  guessed  that 
he  was  the  twin  brother  of  Thomas — see  note  on  x.  3.  There 
is  some  ground  for  thinking  that  he  was  alive  at  least  as  late  as 
80  A.D. — see  below.  Lastly,  the  earliest  tradition  makes  him 
to  have  died  a  natural  death — see  note  on  ix.  9. 

The  date  of  this  Gospel  is  unknown  and  its  original  lan- 
guage is  a  matter  of  dispute.  All  ancient  writers  believed  it 
to  have  been  first  written  in  Aramaic  and  translated  by  some 
person  unnamed ;  and  to  their  tradition  some  of  our  later 
English  critics  still  adhere.  But  the  great  majority  of  German, 
and  many  English,  critics  follow  Erasmus  in  holding  that  the 
Greek  text  is  itself  original.  The  internal  evidence  cannot 
be  discussed  without  breaking  through  the  bounds  laid  upon 
this  commentary,  but  it  will  not  be  unfitting  to  give  the  ex- 
ternal evidence. 

The  first  writer  who  mentions  the  name  of  Matthew  in  con- 
nexion with  a  Gospel  is  Papias,  whose  work  can  hardly  be 
dated  later  than  140  A.D.  and  may  have  been  written  much 
earlier.  It  is  now  lost,  but  Eusebius  has  preserved  several 
fragments,  of  which  the  following  is  one : — '  Matthew  com- 
posed the  oracles  in  the  Hebrew  [i.e.  Aramaic]  speech,  and 
each  interpreted  [or  translated]  them  as  he  was  able  '  (Euseb- 
ius, Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  39).  The  witness  of  Papias  is  of  special 
weight  because  he  seems  not  only  to  have  been  a  younger  con- 
temporary of  Matthew  but  to  have  known  and  questioned  some 
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of  Matthew's  disciples.  For  in  other  words  quoted  by  Eusebius 
he  says  '  If  maybe  there  came  any  one  who  had  been  in  the 
following  of  the  elders  I  asked  the  elders'  words — what  Andrew 
or  what  Peter  had  said  ;  or  what  Philip,  or  what  Thomas,  or 
ames ;  or  what  John  or  Matthew  or  any  other  one  of  the 
liOrd's  disciples ;  and  the  things  that  Aristion  and  the  Elder 
John,  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  say  (Eusebius,  ih.)' 

Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccl.  v.  10)  also  preserves  a  tradition  that 
the  missionary  Pantaenus  near  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent, 
found  among  the  Indians  the  Aramaic  Grospel  according  to 
Matthew,  which  had  been  given  to  them  by  Bartholomew. 
But  Origen  (earlier  half  of  3rd  cent.)  is  the  first  writer  after 
Papias  who  is  known  to  have  said  that  Matthew  wrote  in 
Hebrew  (i.e.  Aramaic) :  his  words  are  quoted  by  Eusebius 
{Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  25). 

But  there  was  at  least  as  early  as  180  a.d.,  and  probably 
much  earlier,  a  Gospel  commonly  known  as  '  the  Grospel  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrews,'  written  in  Aramaic,  attributed  to  Mat- 
thew, and  bearing  in  great  part  a  strong  likeness  to  our  Greek 
Gospel.  As  the  few  fragments  left  of  it  prove,  the  two  were 
not  one  in  substance,  nor  (as  I  think  I  have  shown  in  another 
work*)  can  the  Aramaic  'Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews' 
have  been  the  original  of  our  Greek  Gospel  according  to  Mat- 
thew— though  there  are  weighty  reasons  for  looking  on  it  as  a 
product  of  the  same  hand.  Nevertheless  Irenaeus,  who  wrote 
only  50  to  70  years  after  Papias,  calls  this  Aramaic  Gospel 
'  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,'  without  any  qualification, 
and  at  a  later  period  such  men  as  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  and 
Theodoret,  regard  it  as  the  original  of  our  Greek  Gospel.  And 
the  question  arises  whether  it  was  not  this  Aramaic  '  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews '  which  Papias  had  in  his  mind  when 
he  spoke  of  a  Gospel  written  by  Matthew  in  Aramaic — a 
question  which  can  only  be  settled,  if  settled  at  all,  by  the  find- 
ing of  the  lost  writings  of  Papias. 

Origen  (quoted  by  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  25)  says  that 
this  Gospel  was  written  '  for  those  who  believed  from  Judaism.' 
It  certainly  seems  to  have  been  meant  in  the  main  for  Jews. 

*  '  The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews — its  fragments  translated  and 
annotated,  with  a  critical  analysis  of  the  external  and  internal  evidence 
relating  to  it,'  1879. 
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Messiah  and  his  kingdom  are  its  repeated  themes  ;  the  descent 
of  Jesus  is  traced  from  Abraham  and  David  ;  the  title  '  son  of 
David '  is  found  more  often  than  in  all  the  other  three  Gospels ; 
references  to  and  citations  from  the  Old  Testament  are  much 
more  plentiful  than  in  any  of  the  others  ;  the  Gospel  is  con- 
stantly insisting  that  Jewish  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  in 
details  of  the  life  of  Jesus ;  and  it  gives  few  explanations  of 
Jewish  customs  and  names. 

The  general  tone  of  the  Gospel  is  Jewish.  Among  its 
characteristics  may  be  specially  noted  the  prominence  it  gives  to 
Divine  direction  and  interposition :  it  alone  tells  of  the  visit 
of  the  Magi,  Peter's  walking  on  the  sea,  the  rising  of  the  bodies 
of  holy  men  at  the  crucifixion,  and  the  earthquake  at  the 
sepulchre,  and  it  gives  no  fewer  than  five  inspired  dreams. 

The  style  is  Jewish  :  there  is  frequent  paralleKsm  of  words 
and  clauses,  and  '  heavenly  Father,'  '  Father  in  the  heavens,' 
'  kingdom  of  the  heavens,'  '  kingdom  of  God,'  '  end  of  the  age,' 
are  often  found — but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  would 
be  natural  features  of  the  language  of  Jesus  himself.  The 
phrase  '  kingdom  of  the  heavens '  is,  however,  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  N.  T.,  though  33  times  in  this  Gospel.  Among 
peculiarities  which  we  can  safely  put  down  to  the  Gospel  may 
be  named  the  constant  use  of  '  then,'  the  fondness  for  '  behold,' 
and  the  personal  reference  to  passages  of  prophecy  as  '  that 
which  was  spoken.' 

Notes  on  the  Title. 

Gosipel]  In  the  Greek  Evangelion,  '  good  tidings.'  The 
older  form  of  the  English  word  was  godspell,  and  this  is 
commonly  taken  as  =  g6dspeU,  from  god  'good'  and  spell 
*  tidings.'  As  early  as  the  reign  of  John  we  are  told  by  Ormin 
that  '  goddspell  on  Ennglissh  nemmnedd  iss  god  word  and  god 
tipende ' — '  goddspell  in  English  named  is  "  good  word  "  and 
"  good  tiding." '  And,  since  in  the  earliest  English  translations 
of  the  Gospels  (about  950  a.d.)  the  word  is  used  throughout  as 
a  rendering  of  evangelium,  this  derivation  seems  beyond  the 
breath  of  doubt. 

Yet  in  what  is  now  the  standard  dictionary  of  English 
etymology  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat  gives  god  '  God '  as  the 
former  part  of  the  word,  which  he  interprets  as  '  God-story,' 
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that  is,  history  of  Jesus.  His  grounds  are  (1)  '  that  when 
the  A.S.  word  was  introduced  into  Iceland  it  took  the  form 
^ru^spjail?  =  Grod-story,  and  not  g6d-spjaU  =  good  story;'  (2) 
that  '  the  0.[ld]  H.[igh]  G-.[erman]  word  was  likewise 
gotspel  ( ■=  Grod-story),  and  not  guot  spel;^  (3)  that  'in  com- 
pound substantives  the  former  element  is  much  more  often  a 
sb.  [substantive]  than  an  adjective.'  But  (1)  it  is  as  likely  as 
not  that  godspell  became  godspell  before  the  word  reached 
Iceland  ;  (2)  our  Winfrid  (Boniface)  was  the  great  apostle  of 
Germany,  and  no  Old  High  German  writing  earlier  than  his 
date  is  known — why  may  not  the  German  word  be,  like  the 
Icelandic,  an  importation  of  the  English  word  in  its  corrupted 
form  ?  (3 )  it  was  natural  to  render  the  single  Greek  word  by  a 
single  English  word  of  like  composition. 

The  word  Evangelion,  '  Gospel,'  seems  for  a  long  time  to 
have  been  used  only  of  the  general  history  of  Jesus  and  not  of 
any  separate  works  treating  of  that  history.  The  first  clear 
case  of  the  latter  use  is  in  Justin  (about  140-50  a.d.),  who 
speaking  of  '  the  memoirs  of  the  Apostles '  adds  '  which  are 
called  Gospels '  {Apol.  i.  66)  ;  but  '  memoirs  '  was  his  own  term, 
as  '  oracles '  seems  to  have  been  that  of  his  contemporary 
Papias,  so  that  '  Gospels '  was  probably  a  new-fashioned  title  at 
that  date. 

according  to  Matthew]  '  The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  ' 
(not  '  Matthew's  Gospel ')  means  '  the  good  tidings,  as  told  by 
Matthew.'  All  the  older  authorities  omit  the  article,  but  this  is 
either  because  the  word  had  taken  the  status  of  a  proper  name 
and  did  not  need  it,  or  from  a  habit  of  shortening  headings  :  SV 
have  only  '  According  to  Matthew,'  a  still  further  shortening. 
On  the  spelling  of  jNIatthew's  name  see  note  on  ix.  9. 
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GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE   book   of  the   generation   of  Jesus    Christ,  the    son  of        1-17 
David,  the  son  of  Abraham. 


2  Abraham  begat  Isaac ;  and  Isaac  begat  Jacob  ;  and  Jacob  Gen, 


XXI. 


begat  Judas  and  his  brethren  ; 

I.  1.  The  book  of  the  generatiori]  Render  '  Roll  of  descent ' — the 
heading  of  the  pedigree  which  now  follows. 

Jesus'l  lesous,  the  Greek  form  of  Jeshua  (sounded  Yeshua),  a 
shortening  of  Jehoshua,  '  help  [salvation]  of  Jehovah,'  or  '  Jehovah 
the  helper  [saviour] '  or  '  Jehovah  [is  my]  help  [salvation]  ' — some- 
times further  shortened  to  Jeshu  (Keim,  Jestis  of  Nazara,  Eng.  trans, 
ii.  97,  from  whom  most  of  the  following  is  taken). 

Joshua  is  only  another  shortening  of  the  name,  and  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun  is  called  Jeshua  in  Neh.  viii.  17,  and  Jesus  m  Acts  vii. 
45,  Heb.  iv,  8,  while  in  the  Septuagint  he  is  always  Jesus. 

The  name  of  which  these  are  different  forms  is  found  before  the 
Captivity  in  1  Sam.  vi.  14,  1  Ohron.  xxiv.  11  (name  of  one  of  the 
24  courses  of  priests),  and  in  Luke  iii.  29  (accortling  to  the  right 
reading)  as  the  name  of  one  of  Jesus's  own  forefatliers  :  Josephus 
also  speaks  of  a  son  of  Saul  so  named. 

After  the  Captivity  and  before  our  era  it  is  borne  by  the  high 
priest  mentioned  in  Ezi-a  ii.  2  and  elsewhere,  by  the  writer  of  Eccle- 
siasticus  (Ecclus.  1.  27),  and,  according  to  the  prologue  of  that  book,  by 
his  grandfather :  Josephus  speaks  of  two  others  of  the  name  in  this 
period. 

After  our  era  we  find  it  borne  in  the  N.  T.  by  Jesus  Justus 
(Col.  iv.  11),  and  Ely  mas  is  called  'the  son  of  Jesus  [or  Jesu] ', 
Bar-Jesus  [or  -w]  (Acts  xiii.   6),  while  I  have  shown  on  xxvii.  16 


XXV.  26,  & 
xxix.  35. 
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what  strong  ground  there  is  for  thinking  that  Bar-Abbas  was  named 
Jesus.  Josephus  speaks  of  at  least  8  others  between  our  era  and 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Jews  of  Palestine  sometimes  changed  their  names  (as  the 
Jews  of  England  so  often  do)  into  a  Gentile  shape  and  sound,  and 
Joseplius  tells  us  that  Jesus  who  was  high  priest  under  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  changed  Ms  name  to  Jason.  We  hear  from  him  of  another 
Jewish  Jason,  and  in  Acts  xvii.  5,  Rom.  xvi.  21,  we  meet  with  a 
kinsman  of  Paul  so  called. 

The  name  was  maybe  a  little  less  in  use  than  Simon,  Joseph,  or 
Eleazar,  but  Farrar  seems  to  speak  hardly  too  strongly  in  saying  that 
'  at  this  time  it  was  a  name  extraordinarily  common  among  the  Jews.' 

Christ\  Christos,  '■  anointed,'  a  Greek  word  meaning  the  same  as 
the  Hebrew  Mashiah,  Aramaic  Meshicha,  Messiah. 

The  term  mashiah  is  given  in  the  0.  T.  to  priests  and  kings, 
these  being  consecrated  by  anointment.  For  priests  see  for  in- 
stance Num.  iii.  3  :  '  the  priests  which  were  anointed,  whom  he 
consecrated  to  minister  in  the  priest's  office.'  Even  the  vessels  of  the 
tabernacle  were  anointed — see  Ex.  xxx.  26  &c.  Among  kings  we 
find  Saul,  David,  Solomon,  Joash,  and  Jehu  thus  hallowed  :  each  of 
these  needed  some  such  rite  to  strengthen  his  title  to  the  crown,  but 
it  may  have  been  performed  in  other  cases  and  mention  of  it  may 
have  been  left  out  as  needless.  In  Isai.  xlv.  1  the  Lord  speaks  '  to 
his  anointed,  to  Cyrus,'  but  whether  the  term  is  there  symbolical,  or 
whether  anointing  was  also  a  Persian  (as  it  was  an  Egyptian)  rite,  or 
whether  Cyrus  let  some  Jewish  prophet  anoint  him,  is  doubtful.  In 
1  Kings  xix.  16  Elijah  also  anoints  the  prophet  Elisha  as  his  suc- 
cessor, the  same  verb  being  used. 

In  the  prophecy  of  Dan.  ix.  25  '  an  anointed  one,  a  prince,'  is 
spoken  of,  where  the  A.  Y.  renders  '  the  Messiah,  the  Prince.'  Prob- 
ably almost  every  one  who  is  read  in  the  literatuie  of  this  famous 
passage  will  allow  that  no  interpretation  of  it  is  free  from  serious 
difficulty  (the  reader  may  see  the  Speaker's  Commentary  and  Prof. 
Drummond's  Jeivish  Messiah),  and  nowhere  else  in  the  0.  T.  is  a 
Messiah  foretold  under  the  name  mashiah. 

But  in  the  books  of  Isaiah,  Zechariah,  Micah,  Jeremiah,  and 
Ezekiel,  the  coming  of  an  heaven-sent  king  is  very  clearly  foi-etold, 
and  when  such  a  king  was  at  length  generally  looked  for  by  the  Jews 
he  was  known  as  the  Mashiah,  or  in  the  Greek  wi-itings  of  Jews  as 
Christos,  which  word  had  already  been  used  in  the  Septuagint  as  the 
rendering  of  mashiah.  In  the  N.  T.  Mashiah  (in  the  Graecized 
form  Messias  or,  as  some  authorities  read,  Mesia,s)  is  found  only  in 
John  i.  41,  iv.  25. 

The  beliefs  of  the  Jews  about  the  Messiah  will  be  found  in  Prof. 


I.  3]  according  to  Matthczv.  7 

3  And   Judas    begat  Phares   and    Zara   of    Thamar ;   and  f.^-S'Yi 
Phares  begat  Esrom  ;  and  Esrom  begat  Aram  ;  ^^'^'^■ 

Drummond's  Jewish  Messiah  :  such  of  them  as  throw  light  on 
passages  in  this  Gospel  will  be  given  in  notes  to  those  passages. 

the  son  of  David]  In  allusion  to  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  (xi.  1), 
Micah  (v,  2),  Jeremiah  (xxiii.  5),  and  Ezekiel  (xxxiv.  23,  24). 

In  the  '  Psalms  of  Solomon/  a  Jewish  work  wiitten  soon  after 
48  B.C.,  Messiah  is  once  (xvii.  23)  called  '  son  of  David.'  In  the 
Talmud  he  is  several  times  so  called.  In  xxii.  42  of  this  Gospel,  the 
Pharisees  when  asked  '  whose  son  is  he?  '  answer  *  David's.' 

the  son  of  Ahrahaiii]  In  seeming  allusion  to  the  prophecies  of 
Gen.  xii.  3  and  xxii.  18  that  all  the  earth  should  be  blessed  in 
Abraham  and  his  seed,  with  the  universalism  of  which  some  of  the 
distinctly  Messianic  prophecies  fully  agree  :  see  specially  Isai.  xi.  9, 
10,  xix.  18-25;  Mic.  iv.  1-4;  Zech.  ii.  11,  viii.  22-23  :  see  also  the 
probably  prae-Christian  book  of  Tobit,  xiv.  6-7. 

3.  Thamar]  The  names  of  four  women — Tamar,  Rahab,  Ruth, 
and  the  wife  of  Uriah — are  found  in  this  pedigree.  Lord  Arthur 
Hervey,  in  Smith's  Bih.  Diet.  ii.  992,  says  that  '  they  were  all  ap- 
parently foreigners,  and  named  for  that  reason,'  referring  to  another 
passage  in  that  work,  where,  in  reference  to  the  fact  that  Bathsheba 
is  called  Bathshua  in  1  Chron.  iii.  5,  we  are  told  '  it  is  perhaps  worth 
notice  that  Shua  was  a  Canaanite  name  (comp.  1  Chron.  ii.  3,  and 
Gen.  xxxviii.  2, 12 — where  "  Bath-shua  "  is  really  the  name  of  Judah's 
wife),  while  Bathsheba's  oiiginal  husband  was  a  Hittite.' 

But,  as  regards  Batlasheba  and  Bath-shua,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  latter  is  not  the  name  of  Judah's  wife,  but  simply  her  description 
'  daughter  of  Shuah  ' — her  father's  name  being  Shuah  (Gen.  xxxviii.  2) : 
whereas  Bathsheba  was  the  real  name  of  Uriah's  wife,  whose  father 
was  Eliam  or  Ammiel.  Moreover  Bathsheba's  father  was  certainly 
an  Israelite,  being  the  son  of  David's  counselor  Ahithophel 
(2  Sara,  xxiii.  34).  And  even  her  hiLsband  would  seem  to  have 
been  of  a  naturalized  family,  since  his  name  means  '  flame  of  Jah 
(Jahveh,  Jehovah).' 

As  to  Tamar  and  Ruth,  the  following  explanation,  which  may  or 
may  not  have  been  given  before,  strikes  me  and  must,  I  think,  be 
accepted.  The  evangelist  believed  that  Ruth  iv.  11,  12  were  pro- 
phetic of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  Those  verses  run  thus  :  '  And  all  the 
people  that  were  in  the  gate,  and  the  elders,  said,  "  We  are  witnesses. 
The  Lord  make  the  woman  that  is  come  into  thine  house  like 
Rachel  and  like  Leah,  which  two  did  build  the  house  of  Israel :  and 
do  thou  worthily  in  Ephratah,  and  he  famous  in  Beth-lehem.  And 
let  thij  house  he  like  the  house  of  Pharez,  v)hom  Tamar  hare  unto 
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Rutli  iv.  19 
20. 


4  And  Aram  begat  Aminadab  ;  and  Aminadab  begat  Naas- 
son  ;  and  Naasson  begat  Salmon  ; 
Rutiiiv.21-2.         ^  ^^^   Salmon   begat  Booz   of  Eaehab ;   and  Booz   begat 
Obed  of  Euth ;  and  Obed  begat  Jesse  ; 

Judah,  of  the  seed  lohich  the  Lord  shall  give  thee  of  this  young 
woman." '  And  note  the  reference  to  Racliel  also  in  our  next 
chapter  (ii.  18). 

As  to  Rahab,  she  may  he  named  on  account  of  her  connexion 
with  that  earlier  Jesus  (see  note  on  v.  1),  Joshua,  whom  the  evange- 
hst  may  have  looked  on  as  a  type  of  the  later  one.  Rahab  and 
Joshua  are  named  together  in  Josh.  vi.  25,  which  in  the  Septuagint 
(so  constantly  quoted  in  Matthew)  reads  '  And  Jesics  saved  Rahab 
the  harlot  alive  and  all  her  father's  ho  vise.' 

As  to  Bathsheba,  I  cannot  account  for  her  being  called  the  wife 
of  Uriah  rather  than  by  her  own  name.  But  her  introduction  may 
be  accounted  for  as  follows.  Ruth  iv.  ends  with  the  pedigree  of 
David  from  Pharez  (18-22) :  we  have  seen  above  that  in  v.  12  the 
name  of  Tamar,  mother  of  the  first  of  the  line,  is  given,  and  the 
evangelist  may  bring  in  Bathsheba  because  she  was  mother  to  the 
head  of  a  second  line  continuing  the  first.  Again  he  would  look  on 
Ruth  iv.  11,  12,  'do  thou  worthily  in  Ephratah,  and  be  famous  in 
Bethdehem,'  as  twice  fulfilled — in  David  as  well  as  in  Jesus,  and, 
as  he  mentions  Ruth  in  whom  the  first  fulfilment  began,  so  he  may 
mention  Bathsheba  because  in  her  began  the  second. 

4.  Naasson  begat  Salmon]  According  to  the  chronology  of  Judges 
as  commonly  reckoned,  several  generations  must  have  been  left  out 
between  Nahshon  and  David,  though  the  lists  in  Ruth  iv.,  1  Chron.  ii., 
and  Luke  iii.  are  alike  wanting.  But  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  in  his 
introduction  to  Judges  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary  refers  to 
some  other  pedigrees  which  cover  part  or  all  of  this  period,  and  which 
closely  tally  with  David's  in  the  number  of  generations.  He  there- 
for argues  that  no  generations  have  been  left  out,  but  that  we  must 
rather  mend  our  ideas  of  the  chronology  of  Judges,  treating  parts  of 
the  history  of  that  book  as  relating  to  different  parts  of  the  country 
and  therefor  as  simultaneous  and  not  successive,  while  such  numbers 
as  20,  40,  80  years  may  be  looked  on  as  no  more  than  rough  tra- 
ditional recollections. 

5.  liachab]  Supposing  Rahab  of  Jericho  to  be  meant — the  only 
woman  of  the  name  known  from  the  O.  T. — this  is  the  one  passage 
in  Jewish  literature  in  which  she  is  spoken  of  as  a  foremother  of 
David.  And  that  the  evangelist  should  refer  without  explanation 
to  any  other  woman  of  the  name  is  of  course  most  unlikely. 


I.  6]  according  to  Matthew.  g 

6  And  Jesse  begat  David  the  king;  and  David  the  king  Ruth  iv.  22; 
begat  Solomon  of  her  that  had  been  the  luife  of  Urias  ;  u.  '    ' 

6.  begat  Solomon]  The  two  pedigi^ees  given  in  Matthew  and 
L'  ke  agree  only  in  two  names,  Salathiel  and  Zorobabel,  between  (and 
exduding)  those  of  David  and  Joseph. 

In  Matthew,  Joseph  is  son  of  Jacob,  who  is  descended  from 
Abiud,  who  is  son  of  Zerubbabel,  who  is  son  of  Salathiel,  who  is  son 
of  Jechonias,  who  is  descended  from  Solomon.  In  Luke,  Joseph  is 
[son]  of  Heli,  who  is  descended  from  Ehesa,  who  is  [son]  of  Zerub- 
babel, who  is  [son]  of  Salatliiel,  who  is  [son]  of  Neri,  who  is  descended 
from  Solomon's  brother  Nathan. 

Whether  or  not  (as  will  be  discussed  in  a  note  on  v.  16)  the 
pedigree  in  Luke  is,  as  some  hold,  really  the  pedigree  of  Maiy,  the 
Salathiel  and  Zorobabel  (father  and  son)  of  Luke  must  in  all  human 
likelihood  be  the  Salathiel  and  Zorobabel  (also  father  and  son)  of 
Matthew.  The  names  were  very  uncommon,  and  Luke's  pair  seem 
to  have  lived  at  about  the  same  time  as  Matthew's  pair.  In  Luke 
there  are  twenty  generations  between  them  and  David,  in  Matthew 
(reckoning  the  four  which  he  knowingly  leaves  out)  there  are  eighteen 
in  a  different  line  of  descent ;  moreover,  the  Zorobabel  of  each  must 
have  been  born  in  the  Babylonish  Capti\dty,  since  the  name  means 
*  sown  in  Babylon.' 

This  being  so,  one  of  the  pedigrees  is  either  incorrect,  or  in  part, 
at  least,  built  up  on  a  different  scheme  of  relationship.  In  favour  of 
the  latter  alternative  is  the  possibihty  that  one  of  the  two  pedigrees 
may  include,  and  the  other  exclude,  as  sons,  levirate*  sons,  that  is, 
the  firstborn  sons  of  the  kind  of  marriage  commanded  in  Deut. 
XXV.  5,  6  :  'If  brethren  dwell  together,  and  one  of  them  die,  and  have 
no  child,  the  wife  of  the  dead  shall  not  mavry  without  unto  a  stranger  : 
her  husband's  brother  shall  .  .  take  her  to  him  to  wife  .  .  and  .  .  the 
firstborn  which  she  beareth  shall  succeed  in  the  name  of  his  [the  second 
husband's]  brother  which  is  dead.'  Compare  the  following  extract 
(quoted  by  M'Clellan)  from  Josephus's  pedigree  of  himself :  '  My 
ancestor  was  Simon  Psellus,  to  whom  are  born  nine  children,  one  of 
whom  is  Matthias  the  [son]  of  Ephlias;  to  him  is  born  Matthias 
Curtus ;  to  him,  Josephus ;  to  Josephus,  Matthias ;  and  to  this 
Matthias,  myself  (Josephus),  and  my  own  brother  Matthias '  {Life, 
§§1,2).  In  this  extract  the  bracketed  word  'son'  is  clearly  the 
word  to  supply,  though  the  Greek  phi-ase  may  indicate  any  close  con- 
nexion :  hence,  it  will  be  seen  that  Simon  and  Ephlias  must  have 
been  brothers,  that  Ephlias  died  childless,  that   Simon   mairied  his 

*  From  the  very  rare  Latin  word  levir,  '  an  husband's  brother,'  softened  from 
devir  =  Old  Greek  daver,  and  Sanskrit  derar. 
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7  And  Solomon  begat  Eoboam ;   and  Eoboam  begat  Abia ; 
10-19.       and  Abia  begat  Asa ; 

8  And  Asa  begat  Josaphat ;  and  Josaphat  begat  Joram  ;  and 
Joram  begat  Ozias ; 

9  And  Ozias  begat  Joatham ;  and  Joathara  begat  Achaz  ; 
and  Achaz  begat  Ezekias  ; 

10  And    Ezekias    begat  Manasses  ;    and    Manasses    begat 
Amon  ;  and  Amon  begat  Josias ; 

]  1  And  II   Josias  begat  Jechonias  and   his  brethren,  about 
Mtk^Megat  the  time  they  were  carried  away  to  Babylon ; 


Some  read, 
Josias  begat 


Jechonias. 


widow,  and  that  their  firstborn  son  was  reckoned  in  law  as  the  son  of 
Ephlias,  bvit  that,  nevertheless,  Josephus  reckons  not  Ephlias  but 
Simon  as  his  own  forefather. 

It  must  be  said  that  in  Luke  the  word  '  son '  is  not  once  used  in 
the  pedigree  of  Joseph,  the  kind  of  connexion  between  each  link  in 
that  pedigree  being  left  doubtful  to  the  reader,  though  the  Greek 
phrase  does  indicate  sonship  far  more  often  than  it  does  any  other 
connexion.  But  which  of  the  two  pedigrees  is  the  likelier  to  proceed 
in  the  direct  and  which  in  the  in  hrect  line  will  be  discussed  in  the 
note  onv.  16. 

It  is  usual  to  say  that  one  of  the  pedigrees  may  also  have  treated 
adopted  sons  and  sons-in-law  as  true  sons.  But  M'Clellan  seems 
undoubtedly  right  in  saying  that  levirate  sonship  '  was  the  only  legal 
sonship,'  as  opposed  to  natural  sonship,  '  recognized  by  Jewish  law.' 

8.  Joram  begat  Ozias]  Between  Jehoram  and  Uzziah  three 
generations  are  left  out,  but  with  a  set  object— see  note  on  v.  17. 

11.  Josias  begat  Jechonias]  Jechonias  is  a  Graecized  form  of 
Jehoiachin.     A  generation  is  here  again  left  out. 

and  his  bi-ethren]  It  is  commonly  said  that  we  do  not  find  any 
brethren  of  Jehoiachin  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  genealogist  is 
defended  by  the  assumption  that  he  uses  the  term  to  include  the 
uncles  of  Jechonias,  M'Clellan  adding  that,  as  Jechonias  is  treated 
as  a  son  of  Josiah  instead  of  a  grandson,  the  real  sons  of  Josiah  are 
compendiously  exhibited  as  his  brethren. 

But  {as  M'Clellan  says)  lack  of  mention  of  brethren  in  the  Old 
Testament  would  not  show  that  Jechonias  had  none.  And  in  1  Chron, 
iii.  16  (overlooked  by  him)  we  have  the  plainest  evidence  that  Jecho- 
nias had  at  least  one  brother,  Zedekiah,  who  cannot  be  Josiah's  son 
Zedekiah,  since  the  latter  is  named  separately  in  the  verse  before. 

about — Babylon]  Literally,  'at  the  removal  to  Babylon.'  The 
removals  to  Babylon  began  in  the  reign  of  Jechonias,  who  was  him- 
self one  of  the  captives  (2  Kings  xxiv.  15,  16). 


I.  12]  according  to  Mattheiu.  1 1 

12  And  after  they  were  brought  to  Babylon,  Jechonias  begat 
Salathiel ;  and  Salathiel  begat  Zorobabel ; 


12.  Jechonias  heg at  SalathieT]  According  to  Luke  iii.  27  Salathiel 
was '  the  [son]  of  Neri,'  and  in  Jer.  xxiii.  30  we  find  it  said  of  Jechonias, 
'  Write  ye  this  man  childless,  a  man  that  shall  not  prosper  in  his 
days ;  for  no  man  of  his  seed  shall  prosper,  sitting  npon  the  throne  of 
David,  and  ruling  any  more  in  Judah.'  It  is  therefor  commonly 
argued  that  Jechonias  died  without  children,  and  that  Shealtiel 
(Salathiel)  must  have  been  the  true  son  of  Neri,  called  in  Matthew 
the  son  of  Jechonias  because  as  head  of  the  collateral  branch  of  the 
royal  family  he  inherited  his  claims.  M'Clellan  has,  however,  shown 
strong  ground  for  our  believing  that  Salathiel  was  the  true  son  of 
Jechonias. 

In  the  first  place  the  word  rendered  '  chihlless  '  in  Jer.  xxiii.  30, 
though  seemingly  vised  elsewhere  m  the  Old  Testament  in  that 
meaning,  does  literally  mean  only  *  naked,'  so  that  it  may='  desolate:' 
the  Septuagint  indeed  renders  it  '  excommunicate.'  Secondly,  since 
V.  28  says  '  ^yherefol•e  are  they  cast  out,  he  and  his  seed,  and  are 
cast  into  a  land  which  they  know  not,'  it  is  plain  that  he  had  children 
when  taken  to  Babylon  (as  Josephus,  Ant.  x.  2  §  2,  also  says),  and 
Jeremiah  may  refer  only  to  the  death  of  those  children,  while  others 
may  have  been  born  to  him  in  captivity,  or,  as  Dr.  Hermann 
Adler  suggests  to  me,  he  may  have  died  childless,  but  with  grand 
children. 

For  in  1  Chron.  we  read  as  follows  (iii.  17,  18)  :  'And  the  sons 
of  Jeconiah;  Assir,  Salathiel  his  son,  Malchiram  also,  and  Pedaiah, 
and  Shenazar,  Jecamiah,  Hoshama,  and  Nedabiah.' 

Here  there  is  first  some  doubt  as  to  whether  Assir  '  captive '  is  a 
proper  name  or  an  epithet  of  Jeconiah — '  Jeconiah  in  captivity  : ' 
takmg  it  the  latter  way,  Salathiel  is  certainly  named  as  the  son  of 
Jeconiah.  But,  if  with  most  critics  (who  declare  that  construction 
to  be  grammatically  wrong)  we  take  Assir  to  be  a  son  of  Jeconiah, 
it  is  more  natural  to  hold  Salathiel  as  the  son  of  Assir,  and  to  believe 
that  the  pedigree  in  Matthew  once  again  leaves  out  a  generation. 

M'Clellan  strengthens  his  claim  that  the  men  named  in  1  Chron. 
Avere  the  true  sons  of  Jeconiah  by  an  appeal  to  some  of  their  names — 
Assir  '  captive,'  because  his  father  was  imprisoned  by  the  king  of 
Babylon  ;  Malchiram  '  king  of  height,'  and  Pedaiah  '  set  free  by 
Jehovah,'  because  (2  Kings  xxv.  27)  '  in  the  seven- and-thirtieth  year 
of  Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah  .  .  .  Evil  Merodach  .  .  .  did  lift  up 
the  head  of  Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah  out  of  prison  .  .   .  and  set  his 
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throne  above  the  thrones  of  the  kings  that  were  with  him  in 
Babylon.' 

But,  if  Salathiel  was  the  true  son  of  Assir,  the  true  son  of  king 
Jehoiachin,  why  is  he  called  in  Luke  '  the  [son]  of  Neri '  %  *  No 
genealogy/  as  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  says,  '  would  assign  to  the  true 
son  and  heir  of  a  king  an  inferior  parentage.'  No  reasonable  answer 
has  yet  been  made  to  this  difficulty  :  though  see  note  on  v.  16.  And 
Malchiram  and  Pedaiah  might  after  all  have  received  their  significant 
names  as  being  the  heirs  of  the  captive  king  no  less  than  if  they  had  been 
his  sons.  All  we  can  say  with  certainty  is  that,  as  the  only  Old  Testa- 
ment pedigree  of  Salathiel  makes  him  either  grandson  or  son  of 
Jechonias,  no  mistake  can  be  charged  against  the  Gospel  before  us, 
and  that  the  only  question  is  in  what  meaning  the  word  '  son  '  is 
used  in  1  Chron.  and  the  word  '  begat '  here. 

and  Salathiel  begat  Zorobabel]  Here  the  same  difficulty  arises 
again.  In  Luke  also  Zerubbabel  is  called  '  the  [son]  of  Salathiel,' 
and  so  the  books  of  Ezra  (iii.  2,  &c.),  Nehemiah  (xii.  1),  and  Haggai 
(i.  1,  &c.).  But  in  1  Chron.  iii.  19  (next  after  the  passage  quoted  in 
the  last  note)  we  read  '  And  the  sons  of  Pedaiah  were  Zerubbabel 
and  Shimei,'  no  other  Zerubbabel  being  named,  nor  any  sons  of 
Salathiel. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  getting  over  this  difficulty — to  point 
vv.  17,  18  thus:  'And  the  sons  of  Jeconiah,  Assir,  Salathiel  his 
[i.e.  Assir's]  son,  Malchiram  also,  and  Pedaiah,'  &c.,  and  to  suppose 
that  either  Salathiel  or  Pedaiah  died  childless,  and  that  the  other  of 
the  two  married  his  dead  brother's  widow,  whose  eldest  son  would 
thus  be  the  legal  son  of  her  first  husband,  though  the  true  son  of  the 
second. 

The  objection  that '  sons  of  Jeconiah  '  implies  that  he  had  more  sons 
than  Assir  (and  that  Malchiram,  Pedaiah,  and  the  rest  miist  therefor 
be  the  sons  of  Jeconiah  and  not  of  Assir)  is  idle  ;  see  the  following 
earlier  passages  in  the  same  book — i.  41,  '  The  sons  of  Anah ; 
Dishon,'  ii.  7,  'And  the  sons  of  Carmi;  Achar,'  ii.  8,  'And  the 
sons  of  Ethan;  Azariah,'  ii.  31,  'And  the  sons  of  Ishi ;  Sheshan. 
And  the  children  of  Sheshan  ;  Ahlai.' 

Which  then  of  the  two  brothers  is  likely  to  have  been  the  true 
father  of  Zerubbabel  1  Undoubtedly  Pedaiah,  since  the  Chronicler 
names  no  sons  of  Salathiel  but  two  of  Pedaiah.  For,  if  Pedaiah  had 
died  childless,  only  the  elder  of  his  widow's  sons  by  Salathiel  would, 
under  the  levirate  law,  have  been  called  a  son  of  Pedaiah,  the  second 
would  have  been  called  the  son  of  Salathiel. 

M'Clellan,  however,  whose  way  of  harmonizing  the  two  pedigrees 
of  Joseph  demands  that  all  the  generations  in  Matthew  should  be  in 
the  natural  order  of  descent,  insists  that  the   Zerubbabel  named  by 
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1 3  And  Zorobabel  begat  Abiud  ;  and  Abiud  begat  Eliakim  ; 
'and  Eliakim  begat  Azor  ; 

Ezra,  JSTehemiah,  and  Haggai  cannot  have  been  the  son  of  Pedaiah. 
Pedaiah,  he  says,  whose  name  means  '  set  free  by  Jehovah,'  cannot  have 
been  born  till  Jehoiachin  was  set  free  in  the  thirty -seventh  year  after 
he  was  made  king,  and  so  cannot  have  been  the  father  of  that  Zerub- 
babel  who  only  twenty-five  years  later  led  back  the  exiles  to  Jerusalem. 

There  is  no  reason  why  both  Pedaiah  and  Salathiel  should  not 
each  have  a  son  named  Zerubbabel ;  Jehoiachin  himself  had  both  a 
brother  and  an  uncle  named  Zedekiah.  But,  if  the  gi^eat  Zerubbabel 
was  truly  Salathiel's  son,  and  Zerubbabel  the  son  of  Pedaiah  was 
only  his  less  important  cousin,  it  is  beyond  belief  that  the  Chronicler 
should  never  name  the  former,  but  should  name  several  generations 
of  descendants  of  the  latter  !  And  M'Clellan's  chronological  argument 
falls  to  the  ground  when  we  remember  that  in  the  family  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  changes  of  name  were  by  no  means  uncommon;  as 
examples  take  the  name  of  Jechoniah's  father  Jehoiakim  (formerly 
Eliakim,  2  Kings  xxiii.  34)  and  his  uncle  Zedekiah  (formerly 
Mattaniah,  2  Kings  xxiv.  17)  and  Shallum  (1  Chron.  iii.  15,  Jer. 
xxii.  11,  otherwise  Jehoahaz,  2  Kings  xxiii.  30).  Pedaiah's  name, 
therefor,  though  showing  when  it  was  given,  does  not  show  when 
Pedaiah  was  born  :  he  may  have  been  born  thirty-six  years  earlier  if  he 
was  the  son  of  Jechoniah,  and  about  eighteen  years  earlier  if  he  was 
the  son  of  Assir,  and  in  either  case  his  son  Zerubbabel  might  be  a  full- 
grown  man  when  he  led  his  countrymen  back  to  Jerusalem. 

13.  And  Zorohahd  begat  Ahiucf]  Here  the  pedigrees  in  Matthew 
and  Luke  break  apart  once  more,  while  neither  agrees  with  1  Chron. 
In  Mattbew  moreover  we  have  only  eleven  generations  between 
Zerubbabel  and  Joseph  (including  both),  whereas  in  Luke  we  have 
twenty.  Since  Zerubbabel  brought  back  the  Jews  about  533  B.C., 
eleven  would  be  a  number  most  improbably  small,  especially  con- 
sidering how  veiy  young  the  Jews  mariied,  whereas  twenty  would 
be  quite  likely.  But  the  omission  of  generations  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
not  unusual  in  the  pedigree  before  us,  and  at  v.  17  we  shall  find  good 
reason  for  it. 

In  Luke  the  line  runs — '  Zorobabel,  Rhesa,  Joanan,  Jvida,'  <tc., 
and  Lord  A.  Hetvey  would  harmonize  with  Matthew  as  follows  : — 

'  Rhesa  is  in  fact  not  a  name  at  all,  but  it  is  the  Chaldee  title  of 
the  princes  of  the  captivity,  who  at  the  end  of  the  second,  and  through 
the  third  century  after  Christ,  rose  to  great  eminence  in  the  East, 
assumed  the  state  of  sovereigns,  and  were  considered  to  be  of  the 
house  of  David.  These  princes  then  were  exactly  what  Zerubbabel 
was  in  his  day.     It  is  veiy  probable,  therefore,  that  this  title  .  .  . 
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14  And  Azor  begat  Sadoc ;  and  Sadoc  begat  Achim  ;  and 
Achim  begat  Eliud ; 

15  And  Eliud  begat  Eleazar ;  and  Eleazar  begat  Matthan  ; 
and  Matthan  begat  Jacob  ; 

should  have  been  placed  against  the  name  of  Zerubbabel  by  some 
early  Christian  Jew,  and  thence  crept  into  the  text '  (Smith's  Bihle 
Dictionary,  i.  667). 

He  then  makes  Joanan  (Jeho-hanan)  =  Hanan-iah,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Zerubbabel  in  1  Chron.  iii.  19,  and  Juda  (there  is  good 
ground  for  reading  Joda)  =  Hodaiah,  a  descendant  of  Zerubbabel  in 
1  Chron.  iii.  24,  and  Ab-iud  in  the  verse  before  us. 

And,  by  supposing  the  generation  of  Joanan  to  be  knowingly  left 
out  in  Matthew,  he  at  last  gets  an  agreement  between  the  two 
pedigi-ees. 

Now  Jehohanan  might  well  be  Hananiah,  for  Jeho-  and  -iah 
mean  the  same,  and  other  like  transpositions  are  known.  And  Jvida 
might  be  short  for  Ab-iud  (Ab  being  dropped  in  some  known  ex- 
amples), while  the  Judah  of  Ezra  iii.  9  is  called  Hodaviah  in 
Ezra  ii.  40,  and  Hodevah  in  Neh.  vii,  43. 

But  it  is  beyond  belief  that  a  note  of  an  eai-ly  Christian  Jew, 
anywhere  near  the  end  of  the  second  century,  shoukl  gain  such 
sudden  and  general  entrance  into  MSS.  that  it  should  find  its  way 
into  every  MS.  and  version  now  known.  Lord  A.  Hervey's  former 
conjecture  can  alone  be  allowed — that  the  title  Rhesa  might  have 
been  already  put  against  Zerubbabel's  name  in  the  pedigree  from 
which  Luke  was  copying.  And  even  then  we  have  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  proper  names  of  the  same  meaning  as  Rhesa  are  found 
elsewhere  in  Luke's  j^edigree ;  for  we  find  two  of  the  name  Melchi, 
'  king ',  one  after  and  one  before  the  Captivity. 

But   to  make  the  two  pedigrees  tally  with  1    Chron.  he  uses 

methods  the  most  violent  and  illegitimate.     What  those  are  I  shall 

state  in  the  note  on  v.  16.     7/ Bhesa  is  not  a  name,  t/"  Hananiah's 

name  was  used  in  another  form,  and  */"  Hodaiah 's  name  was  used  in 

two  other  forms,  the  three  pedigrees  must  be  harmonized  thus  : — 

1  Chron  Li;ke  Matt. 

Zerubbabel  Zorobabel  Zorobabel 

Hananiah  — i.e. —   Joanan  {left  out) 

Shechaniah  (left  out)  (left  out) 

Shemaiah  (Ijeft  out)  (left  out) 

Neariah  (left  out)  [left  out) 

Hodaiah     — i.e. —     Juda      — i.e. —      Ab-iud 
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16  And  Jacob  begat  Joseph  the  husband  of  Mary,  of  whom 
was  born  Jesus,  who  is  called  Christ. 

16.  Jacob  begat  Jose])h]  There  are  three  current  explanations  of 
the  difference  between  the  pedigrees  of  Joseph.  I  shall  here  state 
them,  with  the  main  objections  to  each  : — 

(1)  That  of  Lord  A.  Hervey,  writer  of  a  work  on  the  subject  and 
of  the  article  in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary.  This  is  fixr  the  most 
generally  accepted  by  English  scholars. 

Both  2Jsdigrees  are  Joseph's,  that  in  Matthew  showing  Jesus  as 
the  heir  to  David's  throne,  that  in  Luke  showing  his  natural  descent 
from  David. 

The  line  of  Jewish  kings  breaking  down  in  the  childless  Jecho- 
niah,  he  is  followed  in  Matthew  by  his  heir  Salathiel,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  elder  brancli  of  Nathan. 

Salathieb  also  childless,  is  followed  in  both  pedigrees  by  his 
nephew  (perhaps  his  levirate  son  as  well)  Zerubbabel. 

[Objection. — If  Luke  goes  by  natural  descent,  why  does  he  not 
give  Zerubbabel's  natural  father  Pedaiah  ?] 

Below  Zerubbabel  (Matthew  leaving  out  the  next  generation, 
and  Luke's  Rhesa  being  a  title,  not  a  name)  the  pedigrees  agree  in 
Ab-iud  (M.),  or  Juda  (L.),  whose  name  is  really  the  same  as  that  of 
Zerubbabel's  grandson  Hodaiah. 

[Objection  1. — In  the  only  place  where  Hodaiah  is  named  in  the 
Bible  he  is  not  Zerubbabel's  grandson,  but  his  great-great-great-great- 
grandson.  It  is  only  by  the  following  process  that  he  is  tortured 
into  a  grandson.  First,  a  sentence  in  1  Chron.  iii.  22  is  cut  out — an 
act  defended  by  a  purely  imaginary  chronological  discrepancy  (see 
Canon  RawHnson  in  the  S2'>ea'ker's  Commentary  on  Chronicles)  ;  then 
vShimei  and  Shemaiah  are  supposed  to  be  one  man.  This  turns 
Hodaiah  into  a  great-great-nephew  of  Zerubbabel.  He  is  further 
metamorphosed  into  a  grandson  by  his  father's  marriage  with  Shelom- 
ith,  Zerubbabel's  daughtei*,  there  not  being  an  atom  of  evidence  for 
any  such  marriage,  and  the  lady  being  seemingly  a  generation  older 
than  her  supposed  husband. 

Objection  2. — If  Luke  goes  by  natural  descent,  why  does  he  give 
as  Hodaiah 's  (Juda's)  father,  not  his  real  father,  nor  either  of  his 
grandfathers,  but  one  of  his  mother's  seven  brothers'?  for  Lord 
A.  Hervey  has  been  driven  to  account  for  Luke's  Joanan  by  iden- 
tifying him  with  Shelomith's  brother  Hananiah.] 

Ab-iud,  or  Juda,  has  two  sons ;  the  elder  branch  fails  in  Eleazar, 
who  is  followed  by  Matthan — Luke's  Matthat — the  representative  of 
the  yovmger  branch. 

Matthan,  or  Matthat,  has  two  sons,  Jacob  (M.)  and  Heli  (L.). 
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Jacob  has  no  sons,   but  a  daughter,  Mary,  whom  Heii's  son  Joseph 
marries,  thus  becoming  Jacob's  heir. 

\Ohject%on. — If  Marywas  Joseph's  cousin,  how  strange  that  neither 
writer  mentions  this  !  Luke  does  mention  her  cousinhood  to  Eliza- 
beth, and  in  v.  19  of  this  chapter  mention  of  there  being  any  kinship 
between  Joseph  and  Mary  would  have  made  Joseph's  unwillingness 
to  shame  her  seem  the  more  natui-al.] 

The  objection  that  '  begat '  always  shows  direct  descent  must  be 
waived,  because  Salathiel  very  probably  was  not  the  dii-ect  descendant 
of  Jechoniah,  and  Zerubbabel  was  almost  certainly  not  the  direct  de- 
scendant of  Salathiel.  And  if  Sarah  (Gen.  xvi.  2)  and  Rachel  (Gen. 
XXX.  3)  spoke  of  having  children  by  their  handmaids,  and  a  levirate 
son  was  reckoned  as  a  true  son,  and  the  words  '  father '  and  '  son ' 
were  often  used  in  a  loose  way,  one  needs  not  refuse,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  allow  a  like  wide  meaning  to  the  word  '  begat.'  The  fatal  objec- 
tions to  the  harmony  are  those  which  I  have  stated  above. 

It  may,  however,  be  made  comparatively  reasonable  by  (1) 
allowing  that  Luke  also  did  not  always  follow  the  dii'cct  descent 
{e.g.  in  Pedaiah's  case),  and  that  he  also  sometimes  left  out  genera- 
tions (2)  and  not  identifying  Matthan  and  Matthat.  We  should  then 
get— 

(Matthew)  DAVID  (Luke) 


Ms  I  son 
SOLOMON 


11%^  I  son 
NATHAN 


Ms  I  descendant 
JECHONIAS 

I 


Ids  heir 


Ms  I  descendant 
NERI 
I 


SALATHIEL 

Ms  I  lieir 
ZOROBABEL  (the  Rhesa— Luke) 

Ms  I  son 
JOANAN  (Luke  only) 

Ms  gt.-gt.-  I  gt.-qrandson 
AB-IUD  or  j'UDA 

I 


Ids  I  son 
ELIAKIM 


Ms  I  son 
JOSEPH 


Ms  I  descendant 
JACOB 
I 


Ms  I  descendant 
HELI 

I 


Ms  heir 


Ms  son 


JOSEPH 
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(2)  M'Clellan's 

Both  pedigrees  are  JosepKs,  that  in  Matthew  showing  Jesus's 
natural  descent  from  David,  that  in  Luke  showing  his  legal  descent 
from  David. 

Salatliiel  is  the  true  son  of  Jechoniali  (M.),  but  also  the  legal  son 
of  Neri  (L.).  Zerubbabel  is  the  true  son  of  Salathiel  (M.  L.),  being 
a  different  person  from  the  Zerubbabel  of  1  Chron.  iii.  He  has  two 
sons,  Abiud  (M.)  and  Rhesa  (L.).  Abiud's  descendant  Jacob  (M.) 
and  Rhesa's  descendant  Heli  (L.)  had  different  Withers,  but  the  same 
mother.  Heli  (L.)  dies  without  sons,  and  his  half-bi^other  Jacob  (M.) 
marries  his  widow  and  begets  Joseph,  who  is  naturally  the  son  of 
Jacob  (M.),  but  by  the  levirate  law  the  son  of  Heli  (L.).  Matthan 
and  Matthat  may  or  may  not  be  the  same  man ;  if  they  ai-e,  his 
double  parentage  is  also  to  be  explained  by  two  brothers  on  the 
mother's  side  marrying  the  same  woman, 

[Objection  1.  The  levirate  law  touches  only  brothers  on  the 
father's  side.  Jewish  authoiity  from  the  Babylonian  Talmud  down- 
wards is  explicit  and  unanimous  on  this  head,  and  M'Clellan  does 
not  claim  to  be  able  to  show  either  authority  or  example.  It  may  be 
remarked  that,  as  he  rejects  the  notion  of  any  kind  of  sons  being  in- 
cluded who  were  not  true  sons  or  levirate  ones,  he  can  only  explain 
the  double  parentage  of  Salathiel  (which  he  has  not  tried  to  explain) 
by  the  same  pi'ocess. 

Objection  2.  His  theory  of  a  second  Zerubbabel  has  been  already 
refuted  (p.  13). 

Objection  3.  '  No  genealogy  woi;ld  assign  to  the  true  son  and 
heir  of  a  king  an  inferior  parentage.'  If  Luke  had  known  Salathiel 
to  be  the  son  of  Jechoniah  and  lineal  descendant  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,  he  would  never  have  called  him  the  son  of  a  private  person  of 
another  branch.] 

(S)  Dr.  Holmes's  in  '  Kitto's '  Cyclopcedia 

The  2yedigree  in  Matthew  is  Jose2jh's,  that  in  Luke  is  Mary's. 

Mary  being  an  heiress,  her  husband  would  pass  into  her  father's 
family,  and  her  son  be  reckoned  to  that  family.  And  that  Mary  was 
an  heu-ess  is  likely  from  the  fact  that  no  brother  of  hers  is  ever 
spoken  of,  though  a  sister  is  (John  xix.  25),  and  also  from  the  fact 
that '  contrary  to  the  custom  of  women  '  she  came  up  to  Bethlehem 
to  be  registered  (Luke  ii.  5). 

[Objection  1.  No  instance  is  given  of  any  Jewish  genealogy  in 
or  out  of  the  0.  T.  in  which  the  descent  of  an  heiress's  husband 
is  traced  from  his  wife's  father.  The  nearest  approach  to  any- 
thing of  the  kind  of  which  I  know  is  in  Num.  xxxii.  41,  Deut. 
iii.  14,  where  Jair  the  son  of  Manasseh's  daughter,  but  great  great- 
grandson  of  Judah  in  male  descent,  is  called  '  the  son  of  Jair  ' ;  but 
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17  So  all  the  generations  from  Abraham  to  David  are  four- 
teen generations ;  and  from  David  until  the  carrying  away  into 
Babylon  are,  fourteen  generations ;  and  from  the  carrying  away 
into  Babylon  unto  Christ  are  fouiteen  generations. 

this  is  not  in  a  pedigree,  and  the  vagueness  with  which  the  word 
'  sou '  is  used  in  the  0.  T.  '  to  signify  almost  any  kind  of  descent 
or  succession'  (Smith's  Bib.  Diet.  iii.  1355)  is  well  known. 

Objection  2.  Women's  names  are  found  in  descending  pedigrees 
(as  Matthew's)  often  enough,  and,  though  Luke's  is  ascending,  he 
might  at  least  have  named  Mary's  parentage  (say  in  i.  27)  as  a  clew. 
To  suppose  that  without  giving  any  clew  whatever  he  has  simply  put 
out  a  pedigree  of  Mary  with  Joseph's  name  instead  of  hers  is  either 
to  suppose  (which  Dr.  Holmes  does  not  do)  that  he  copied  some 
written  pedigree  of  which  he  did  not  know  the  construction,  or  else 
to  credit  him  with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  common  sense. 
In  either  case,  -some  single  parallel  ought  at  least  to  be  shown.] 

To  sum  up,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  theory,  as  put  forth  by  its 
chief  advocate,  is  the  worst,  but  with  the  amendment  above  suggested 
Lord  A.  Hervey's  seems  to  claim  some  respect.  Knowing  as  we  do 
the  difficulties  to  be  met  with  in  older  Jewish  pedigrees,  and  almost 
entii-ely  ignorant  as  we  ai-e  of  the  principles  and  jahraseology  of  such 
pedigrees  in  the  1st  cent.  A.D.,  it  would  anyhow  be  unscientific  to 
assume  that  these  two  are  hopelessly  irreconcileable. 

[Has  it  been  suggested  that  Luke's  line  may  be,  strictly  speaking, 
not  a  pedigree  at  all  but  a  copy  from  that  part  of  a  Bethlehem  land- 
register  which  showed  the  successive  owners  of  the  property  belonging 
to  Joseph?  Land  being  inalienable  from  a  family,  and  all  leases 
lapsing  every  fifty  years,  such  a  copy  would  still  show  a  rough  family- 
descent.  In  this  light  Salathiel  might  be  either  the  son  of  Jechoniah 
or  of  Neri,  but  one  might  go  further  and  suggest  that  Salathiel  and 
Zerubbabel  are  named  in  Luke,  not  because  they  were  family-heirs  to 
Neri,  or  in  any  way  connected  with  him  or  with  Ehesa,  Joanan  &c,, 
but  because  in  the  70  years  of  captivity  no  settlement  of  land- 
titles  may  have  been  made  and  all  land-rights  may  have  been  looked 
on  as  held  in  trust  during  that  period  by  the  head  of  the  tribe,  '  the 
prince  of  the  house  of  Judah,'  which  Salathiel  and  Zerubbabel  were 
in  turn.     But  I  am  far  from  advocating  such  an  explanation.] 

17.  all  the  generations]  All  those  here  named.  The  pedigree  is 
divided  into  three  equal  parts  (for  convenience  of  memory,  it  may  be) 
and  the  end  of  the  writer  in  leaving  out  generations  becomes  plain. 
It  will  be  seen  that  each  part  has  7  -|-  7  (the  sacred  number),  and 
Canon  Rawlinson  on  1  Chron.  vi.  11  and  20  remarks  that  the  pedigree 
of  Jehozadak  seems  to  be  shortened  in  order  to  give  a  multijile  of  7,  and 
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18  f  Now  the  birth    of  Jesus   Christ   was    on    this    wise:   l.i. se&c. 
When  as  his  mother  Mary  was  espoused  to  Joseph,  before  they 
came  together,  she  was  found  with  child  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

that  in  the  list  of  Gershom's  descendants  '  as  in  many  genealogies ' 
an  omission  is  made  to  bi-ing  the  names  down  to  that  number. 

The  14  generations  in  each  part  seem  to  be  reckoned  thus. 
In  the  first  part,  from  Abraham  to  David,  including  both.  In  the 
second  part,  from  Solomon  to  Jechonias,  including  both.  In  the 
third  part,  from  Jechonias  to  Jesus,  including  both. 

unto  Christ\     Render  '  unto  the  Christ.' 

1 8.  0/  Jesus  Christ]  Tregelles,  Westcott-and-Hort,  and  Ham- 
mond (doubtingly),  read  '  of  the  Christ/  against  Tischendorf  (now), 
Alford,  and  Scrivener. 

For  the  reading  in  the  text  are  SC  and  every  known  MS.  but  a 
single  late  one  and  V,  which  reads  *  of  the  Christ,  Jesus '  :  A  is 
however  wanting  and  so  is  D,  while  D-Latin  reads  '  of  the  Christ.' 
Also  the  South  and  North  Egyptian  and  the  Peshitta  Syriac,  against 
the  three  Latin  and  Cureton's  Syriac.  Also  Irenaeus,  Origen, 
Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  and  Didymus,  against  the  translator  of  Irenaeus 
and  Pseudo-Athanasius;  but  the  translator  of  Origen  reads  'of  the 
Christ,  Jesus.' 

At  first  sight  the  witness  for  the  reading  '  of  Jesus.  Christ '  is 
overwhelming ;  but  there  are  two  points  which  make  a  decision  very 
hard. 

(1)  The  Greek,  tou  de  lesoto  C'hristou,  of  the  common  reading 
is  the  only  example  in  the  N.  T.  of  lesous  Christos  with  an 
article  before  it.  To  this  the  answer  is  that  the  two  names  are  taken 
as  one  :  there  is  only  one  case  in  the  N.  T.  whei-e  an  article 
separates  them  [lesotis  ho  Christos)  and  there.  Acts  ix.  34,  it  may 
fairly  be  argued  that  the  latter  part  is  emphatic — '  Jesus  who  is  the 
Messiah.' 

(2)  Irenaeus,  in  a  place  of  which  the  Greek  is  lost  (iii.  16  §  2),  is 
made  by  his  contemporary  translator  to  say  '  Moreover  Matthew 
might  have  said  "  Now  the  birth  of  Jesus  was  on  this  wise  " ;  but 
the  Holy  Spirit,  foreseeing  corrupters,  and  forewarding  against  their 
dishonesty  through  Matthew  saith  "  Now  the  bii-th  of  the  Christ  was 
on  this  wise."  '  The  answer  to  this  is  that  («)  his  translator  is  wont 
to  use  in  quotations  the  Fii-st  Latin  version,  of  which  this  is  the 
reading ;  (b)  '  Jesus  Christ '  suits  Irenaeus's  argument  as  well,  and 
may  even  be  thought  to  make  it  stronger ;  (c)  in  a  passage  of  which 
the  Greek  is  left  (iii.  11  §  11)  Irenaeus's  translator  has  the  same  read- 
ing, but  the  Greek  is  '  of  Jesus  Christ.'  Undoubtedly  the  Gi'eek  of 
Irenaeus  may  have  been  tampered  with,  but  all  argument  from  his 

c  2 
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19  Then  Joseph  her  husband,  being  a  just  vncun^  and  not 
willing  to  make  her  a  publick  example,  was  minded  to  put  her 
away  privily. 

Latin  must  clearly  be  given  up  unless  a  Greek  MS.  should  some  day 
be  found  which  confirms  it. 

'  Of  the  Christ '  is  assuredly  the  more  taking,  and,  if  it  were  clear 
that  Irenaeus  so  read,  I  would  adopt  it :  we  should  then  have  three 
2nd  cent,  authorities  for  it,  and  none  against  it  unless  the  South 
Egyptian  version  be  so  early.  Putting  Irenaeus  aside  we  have,  it  is 
true,  two  such  authorities  :  but  the  First  Latin  and  Cureton's  Syriac 
are  so  strongly  allied  as  to  weaken  the  force  of  their  joint  witness  in 
such  a  case.  On  internal  grounds  a  good  deal  may  be  said  for  and 
against  each  one  of  the  three  readings.  I  can  only  express  my  (almost 
unwilling)  conviction  that  the  weight  of  evidence  of  both  kinds  for 
the  common  rea.ding  is  far  too  great  to  allow  of  its  being  thrust  out  for 
either  of  the  others — though  maybe  both  might  be  bracketed  with  it. 

When  as\    "For  '  When'  :  so  Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  ii.  22, 

At  last,  whenas  the  dreadful  passion 
Was  overpast 

'  Where  as  '  or  '  whereas  '  for  '  where '  was  also  common. 

Holy  Ghost]  Ghost  (the  h  in  which  is  a  modern  blunder)  is  the 
older  English  gdst  '  spirit,'  German  geist  :  it  may  perhaps  be  con- 
nected with  giist  {'  a  stream  of  air,'  from  root  of  gush),  when  its  first 
meaning  would  be  '  breath  '  like  the  first  meaning  of  the  Greek 
pneuma  and  Latin  spiritus. 

There  was  no  need  for  the  evangelist  to  explain  to  any  Jew, 
whether  Christian  or  not,  the  broad  meaning  of  the  term  '  Holy 
Spirit,'  for  in  the  O.  T.  we  have  often  enough  'spirit  of  God,' 
'  spirit  of  Jahveh '  (A.  Y.  '  of  the  Lokd  '),  and  we  have  also  '  his 
good  spirit '  in  Neh.  ix.  20,  and  '  Holy  Spirit  'in  Ps.  I.  11,'  take  not 
thy  holy  spirit  from  me  '  and  Isai.  Ixiii.  10,  11,  '  But  they  rebelled, 
ind  vexed  his  holy  spirit  .  .  ,  where  is  he  that  put  his  holy  spirit 
within  him  [Moses]  1 ' 

19.  her  husband]  Not  so  called  because  he  afterwards  married 
her  but  because  marriage  was  looked  on  as  dating  from  the  betrothal, 
which  was  a  formal  ceremony,  Cf.  the  next  verse  and  Deut.  xxii.  24, 
in  each  of  which  a  betrothed  vii-gin  is  called  a  '  wife.' 

a  just  [rnan]]  That  is,  seemingly,  one  who  acted  according  to  the 
Law. 

a  publick  examjyle]  By  bringing  her  before  the  local  court  (see 
note  on  x.  17).  Devit.  xxii.  23-4  doomed  her  to  death,  if  unable  to 
plead  violence, 

2)ut — ^^rwi^?/]     By  giving  or  sending  to  her  in  the  presence  of  two 
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20  But  while  he  thought  on  these  things,  behold,  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  a  dream,  saying,  Joseph, 
thou  son  of  David,  fear  not  to  take  unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife  ; 
for  that  which  is  conceived  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Grhost. 

21  And  she  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  thou  shalt  call  hia 
name  JESUS  :  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins. 

22  Now  all  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 
was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying, 

witnesses  a  written  statement  that  he  divorced  her.  She  was  prac- 
tically his  wife  in  the  eye  of  the  Law  (see  first  note  on  this  verse), 
and  the  great  Rabbi  Maimonides  (quoted  by  Lightfoot)  clearly  implies 
that  a  betrothed  woman  might  be  divorced  before  marriage. 

20.  while — things]     Render  '  when  he  had  planned  this.' 
the  angel]     Render  '  an  angel.' 

in  a  dream]  We  have  in  this  Gospel  two  other  dreams  of  Joseph 
(ii.  13,  20),  one  of  the  Magi  (ii.  12),  and  one  of  Pilate's  wife  (xxvii. 
19).  In  Acts  we  have  a  '  vision'  of  Ananias  (ix.  10),  one  of  Peter 
(x.  10),  and  two  of  Paul  (ix.  12,  xvi.  9)  without  reckoning  the 
appearance  in  xxvii.  12.  No  other  of  the  historical  books  of  the 
N.  T.  tells  of  dreams  or  visions. 

Mary]  In  the  Greek  Mariam — a  form  of  Miriam,  and  always 
used  for  it  in  the  Septuagint. 

conceived]     Render  '  begotten,' 

21.  for — save\  See  note  to  v.  1  on  the  meaning  of  the  name 
Jesus. 

22.  Now  all  this  loas  done]  Render  '  And  all  this  has  come  to 
jDass.' 

These  words  are  part  of  the  angel's  speech.  It  is  far  less  natural 
to  render  gegonen  as  if  egeneto,  nor  do  the  Gospels  ever  point  to  the 
fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  by  such  a  prefix  as  '  this  was  done.'  It  is 
true  that  the  very  phrase  in  the  text  recurs  (again  wrongly  rendered) 
in  xxi.  4  and  xxvi.  56,  but  in  either  case  it  is  really  to  be  linked  to 
the  foregoing  words  of  Jesus  himself — for  xxvi.  56  this  is  clearly 
shown  by  Mark  xiv.  49.  As  to  the  present  passage,  it  is  plain  that, 
if  the  writer  had  wished  to  put  in  a  comment  of  his  own,  he  should 
have  done  so  after  v.  25,  instead  of  breaking  the  sequence  between 
V.  21  and  v.  24. 

After  writing  the  above  I  found  in  an  old  Greek  scholium  on 
Matthew  published  by  Cardinal  Mai  the  following  note—'  The 
angel  says  "  And  all  this  has  come  to  pass  that  it  may  be  fulfilled 
which  was  spoken  by  Esaias,"  but  not  the  evangelist.'  This  led  me 
to   refer  to   the  Catena  Patrum,  where  the   words  are  treated  as 
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isai.vii.i4.  23  Behold,    a  virgin   shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring 

\\Qr,Ms        forth  a  son,  and  11  they  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel,  which 

name  shall    ,      ..,,'.        ^      ,.    , 

be  called,     being  interpreted  is,  God  with  us. 

21  Then  Joseph  being  raised  from  sleep  did  as  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  had  bidden  him,  and  took  unto  him  his  wife  : 

25  And  knew  her  not  till  she  had  brought  forth  her  first- 
L  ii.2i.        born  son:  and  he  called  his  name  JESUS. 


N' 


CHAPTER  II. 

OW  when  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judsea  in  the 
days  of  Herod  the  king,  behold,  there  came  wise  men 
from  the  east  to  Jerusalem, 

spoken  by  the  angel  in  an  extract  attributed  to  Chrysostom.  The 
Oxford  editors  have  not  traced  this  extract  to  Chrysostom,  but  on 
turning  to  his  5th  Homily  on  Matthew  I  find  a  passage  beginning 
'  And  the  Angel  proceeds  to  refer  Joseph  to  Isaiah,'  from  which  it 
seems  almost  certain  that  Chrysostom  knew  no  other  interpretation. 

f%dfillec{\     See  note  on  ii.  15. 

wldch  was  s])oken]     Isai.  vii.  14. 

of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet]  Eender  more  clearly  '  by  the  Lord 
through  the  prophet.' 

23.  a  virgin]  Render  '  the  virgin.'  Whether  the  Hebrew  word 
in  Isaiah  should  be  rendered  *  virgin  '  or  '  young  woman  '  needs  not 
be  discussed.  Matthew's  version  agrees  with  the  Septuagint,  and 
the  Greek  word  used  there  and  here,  though  not  always  confined  to 
virgins,  is  the  one  substantive  which  is  used  when  a  writer  wants  to 
convey  the  idea  of  virginity ;  and,  since  in  Matthew  the  narrower 
meaning  is  plainly  in  the  writer's  mind,  it  would  be  wrong  to  change  it. 

which — God  with  us]  No  part  of  the  quotation,  but  an  explana- 
tion by  the  angel  to  Joseph  or  the  writer  to  the  reader. 

25.  her  firstborn  son]  Editors  (Alford  doubtfully)  read  '  a  son,' 
looking  on  the  other  reading  as  a  copyist's  recollection  of  Luke  ii.  7. 
So  SV,  the  First  Latin,  Latin  Vulgate,  Ciu-eton's  Syria  c,  and  South 
and  North  Egyptian  —  against  CD,  the  Second  Latin,  Peshitta 
Syriac,  Athanasius,  Pseudo-Athanasius,  and  Epiphanius. 

II.  1.  when  Jesus  was  born]  Render  '  after  Jesus  was  born' — 
literally,  '  Jesus  having  been  born.' 

The  day,  month,  and  year  of  the  birth  are  alike  unknown.  The 
date  of  the  Christian  era  was  fixed  by  a  grammarian  of  the  6th  cent., 
Dionysius  Exiguus,  who  identified  a.d.  1  with  the  year  754  from  the 
foundation  of  Rome.     This  date,  according  to  the  Gospel  before  us, 
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miist  be  at  least  2  years  and  9  months  wrong,  since  it  can  be  proved 
that  Herod  did  not  die  later  than  April  14,  B.C.  3,  while  it  is  prac- 
tically certain  that  he  died  fully  a  year  earlier. 

A  combination  of  the  data  in  Matthew  and  Luke  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  the  birth  took  place  at  some  time  between  Aug.  29, 
B.C.  5  and  Mar.  1,  B.C.  4,  and  nearer  the  latter  than  the  former  :  an 
analysis  of  these  data  is  given  below,  and  from  it  the  reader  will  get 
some  idea  of  the  diflficulty  of  the  question. 

As  for  the  day  of  the  birth,  apart  from  the  year,  the  earliest 
writer  on  the  subject,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  gives  three  rival  days, 
April  21,  April  22,  May  20.  The  general  usage  of  the  Eastern 
church,  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  4th  cent,  was,  however,  to  celebrate 
the  birth  on  Jan.  6,  but  a  change  to  Dec.  25  began  to  be  brought 
about  soon  after ;  for  Chrysostom  says  in  a  sermon  to  the  people  of 
Antioch  on  Dec.  25,  a.d.  386,  that  it  was  not  ten  years  since  they 
had  learnt  the  day  from  the  church,  at  Rome,  where  it  had  been 
observed  from  the  beginning  on  traditional  avithoiity,  and  where  the 
truth  of  the  tradition  might  be  established  from  the  public  archives. 
But  he  does  not  tell  us,  and  we  cannot  guess,  how  the  public  archives 
bore  on  the  question,  and  there  is  very  strong  reason  indeed  to  believe 
that  Dec.  25  was  chosen  as  an  accommodation  of  a  Eoman  festival, 
the  Birthday  of  the  Sun  (sometimes  called  the  Birthday  of  the  Un- 
conquered  One)  which  was  held  on  that  day  :  several  metaphorical 
allusions  to  the  coincidence  are  found  in  early  Christian  writers,  and 
may  be  read  in  the  article  '  Christmas  '  in  Smith  and  Cheetham's  Diet, 
of  Christian  Antiquities. 

Analysis  of  data  in  MattJieto  and  Luke  : — (1)  According  to 
Josephus,  Herod  at  his  death  had  reigned  34  years  {^Ant.  xvii.  8  §  1) 
after  killing  Antigonus,  which  he  did  in  June  or  July,  a.d.  37  (xiv. 
16  §  4);  and  37  years  {^Ant.  xvii.  8  §  1)  after  being  declared  king  by 
the  Romans,  which  was  in  a.d.  40  (^Ant.  xiv.  14  §  5).  As  he  is  wont 
to  reckon  the  reigns  of  Jewish  kings  from  the  regnal  new  year's  day, 
the  1st  of  Nisan  (latter  half  of  March  to  beginning  of  April),  and  to 
reckon  the  parts  of  a  year  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  reign  as 
entire  years,  this  is  held  to  show  that  Herod  died  somewhere  between 
Nisan  1,  a.d.  4  and  Nisan  1,  a.d.  3  :  but,  if  the  Herods  reckoned 
their  years  by  the  regnal  new  year's  day  of  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian 
Greeks,  his  death  might  be  placed  between  Aug.  29,  B.C.  5  and 
Aug.  29,  B.C.  4. 

The  chronological  statements  of  Josephus  as  to  the  deposition  of 
Archelaus  and  Antipas  and  death  of  Philip  seem  to  work  out  as  well 
on  either  supposition.  But,  since  Josephus  {Ant.  xvii.  6,  9)  speaks 
of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  goes  on  to  tell  of  Herod's  increased  illness 
and  death,  and  in  his  account  of  the  first  events  of  Archelaus 's  reign 
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mentions  a  passover,  it  is  likely  that  the  eclipse  was  that  of  Mar.  13, 
B.C.  4  and  the  passover  that  which  began  about  Ap.  23,  B.C.  4,  and 
that  Herod  died  between  those  two  dates,  certainly  not  later  than 
Ap.  14. 

(2)  Luke  iii.  1  puts  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  15th 
year  of  the  '  government '  {not  '  reign,'  as  the  A.  V.)  of  Tiberius,  and 
Luke  iii.  22  says  that  Jesus  when  baptized  by  John  '  was  as  it  were 
commencing  30  years.' 

As  a  simple  piece  of  Greek  has  rarely  been  so  hopelessly  misunder- 
stood by  a  long  line  of  great  commentators,  let  me  say  that  the  original 
of  the  latter  passage  is  en  hosei  eton  triakonta  archomenos — en  '  was ' 
hdsei  '  as  it  might  be  '  archomenos  '  commencing  '  et07i  triakonta  '  30 
years.'  This  is  the  common  reading,  kept  by  Alford,  and  found  in  AD, 
8  other  uncials  and  nearly  all  cursives,  and  the  best  MS,  (a)  of  the 
First  Latin.  SV,  with  2  other  uncials  and  the  support  dii^ect  or  in- 
direct of  some  of  the  best  cursives,  have  a  ^  different  order — en  archo- 
menos hosei  eton  triakonta  :  so  also  most  MSS.  of  the  First  Latin,  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  Hippolytus,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Athanasius,  Epiphanius, 
and  Ambrose.  Accordingly  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  Westcott-and- 
Hort  adopt  the  latter  order.  The  sentence  would  then  run  '  was  com- 
mencing as-it-might-be-30-years,'  a  mode  of  speech  very  unnatural 
unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  day  or  month  of  his  birth  was  known 
but  the  year  doubtful.  In  any  case  however  archomenos  governs  eton,  for 
to  take  it  by  itself  and  render  it '  at  the  commencement  [of  his  ministry] ' 
is  to  make  Luke  write  in  such  an  vmnatural  style  as  happily  neither 
Luke  nor  any  other  evangelist  ever  distorted  his  own  meaning  into. 

Luke,  then,  says  that  Jesus  '  was  as  it  might  be  commencing  30 
years  ',  and  this  seems  to  mean  that  he  was  at  about  the  commence- 
ment of  his  30th  year,  in  other  words  just  turned  29 ;  or,  a  little 
Jess  probably,  maybe,  that  he  was  close  on  30 ;  or,  a  little  less 
probably  still,  that  he  was  just  turned  30, 

Next,  what  is  meant  by  the  15th  year  of  the  government  of 
Tiberivis?  Tiberius  became  sole  ruler  of  the  Roman  empire  on 
Aug.  19,  A.D.  14,  but  he  had  been  joint  ruler  over  the  provinces  since 
the  beginning  of  a.d.  12.  From  which  year  is  Luke  reckoning]  And 
again  from  what  day  of  our  solar  year  does  he  reckon  the  years  of 
Tiberius'?  from  the  day  of  his  accession?  the  beginning  (Jan.  1)  of 
the  Roman  consular  year?  the  civil  new  year's  day  (Aug.  29)  of  the 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  Greeks  ?  or  the  regnal  new  year's  day  (middle 
or  end  of  March)  of  the  Jews  1 

Now,  whichever  of  these  new  year's  days  we  take,  if  Jesus  was 
only  just  turned  29  at  the  baptism,  or  was  nearly  30,  we  cannot  by 
reckoning  the  years  of  Tiberius  from  a.d.  14  bring  the  birth  within 
'  Suggested  by  usual  sequence  of  pcple.  to  auxil.  vb.  in  N.T.  G-k.  ? 
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Herod's  life.  Nor  can  we  if  he  was  just  turned  30,  unless  that  may  mean 
some  30^  years  old,  in  which  case  he  might  be  bom  about  March  1, 
B.C.  4  (Herod  dying  about  April  1).  To  make  this  possible  we  must 
suppose  that  Luke  uses  the  new  year's  day  (Aug.  29)  of  the  Syrian 
and  Egyptian  Greeks,  which  he  is^  I  think,  more  likely  to  have  used 
than  any  other  ;  and  that  he  reckons  the  10  days  between  the  acces- 
sion of  Tiberius,  Aug.  19,  a.d.  14,  and  the  next  new  year's  day  as  an 
entire  regnal  year — in  which  he  would  only  be  following  a  practice 
common  to  both  Jews  and  Greeks. 

But,  if  we  date  Tiberius's  years  from  a.d.  12,  then  we  can  bring 
the  birth  of  Jesus  within  Herod's  lifetime,  whichever  new  year's  day 
we  take  and  whether  we  consider  him  to  have  been  just  turned  29, 
nearly  30,  or  just  turned  30  at  the  baptism.  Supposing  him  to  have 
been  just  turned  29,  and  Luke  to  use  the  Graeco- Asiatic  new  year's 
day  (as  I  think  he  would),  Jesus  would  be  newly  born  at  some  time 
between  Aug.  29,  B.C.  5  and  Aug.  29,  B.C.  4,  or  rather  between 
Aug.  29,  B.C.  5  and  April  14,  B.C.  4,  the  latest  possible  day  of  Herod's 
death.  The  weak  point  in  this  exj)lanation  is  the  fact  that  according 
to  the  Rev.  Henry  Browne  in  '  Kitto's  '  CyclojJCBclia,  art.  '  Chronology,' 
'  nowhere  in  histories,  or  monuments,  or  coins,  is  a  trace  of  any  such 
epoch  of  Tiberius  to  be  met  with.' 

(3)  According  to  ii.  9  some  '  vanishing  star  '  or  comet  would  sem 
to  have  been  observed  by  the  Magi  on  their  way  to  Bethlehem,  while 
the  words  of  the  verse  before  us,  '  after  Jesus  was  born,'  imply  that 
their  visit  was  not  long  after  the  birth.  Now  it  happens  that, 
according  to  Mlinter,  the  Chinese  astronomical  records  speak  of  a 
new  star  as  shining  for  70  days  in  B.C.  4,  while  the  cometographer 
Pingi-e  states  that  a  comet  appeared  in  April  of  that  year. 

(4)  According  to  Luke  ii.  22  the  family  went  to  Jerusalem  40 
days  after  the  birth.  The  flight  into  Egypt  cannot  have  taken  place 
in  those  40  days  if  we  accept  the  statement  of  Matt.  ii.  22  that 
Joseph  would  not  go  back  to  Judaea  :  we  can  only  harmonize  the 
two  accounts  by  supposing  a  return  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem, 
followed  by  instant  flight  to  Egyj^t  and  then  a  return  to  Nazareth. 
We  should  then  say  that  the  birth  must  have  taken  place  at  least 
44  days  before  Herod's  death,  i.e.  at  least  as  early  as  March  1,  B.C.  4. 

Bethlehem  of  Jtochea]  Culled  Bethlehem-judah  in  Judg.  xvii.  7 
and  elsewhere  in  the  0.  T.,  maybe  to  distinguish  it  from  a  Bethlehem 
in  Zabulon  (Josh.  xix.  1.5)  :  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews 
seems  to  have  had  '  Bethlehem  of  Judah '  in  a  passage  answering  to 
V.  5,  and  this  is  the  reading  of  Cureton's  Syriac  both  in  that  verse 
and  here. 

The  place  lies  6  miles  S.E.  of  Jerusalem  on  top  of  a  terraced 
ridge  :   its  name,  which  means  '  house  (place)  of  bread,'  witnesses  the 
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fruitfulness  of  its  cornfields,  while  the  general  richness  of  the  soil 
gave  rise  to  the  older  name  '  Ephrath '  or  '  Ephrata,'  '  friutful,' 
There  are  now  some  3000  inhabitants,  all  Christians. 

Herod  the  hing\  Herod  the  Great,  son  of  Antipater  the  Edomite, 
whom  Julius  Caesar  made  governor  of  Judaea.  Herod  received,  at 
the  age  of  15,  the  government  of  Galilee,  and  afterwards  that  of 
Coele-Syria.  After  the  death  of  Antipater,  Antony  gave  to  Herod 
and  his  elder  brother  Phasael  joint  rule  over  Judaea;  but  an  invasion 
of  Parthians  in  suppoi-t  of  the  deposed  Maccabee  dynasty  caused  the 
death  of  Phasael  and  flight  of  Herod  to  Rome.  There  he  was  created 
by  the  senate  king  of  Judaea,  and  having  with  Eoman  help  taken 
Jerusalem  (b.c.  37)  was  speedily  acknowledged  by  the  Jews.  Augustus 
confirmed  and  enlarged  his  possessions.  His  authority  was  supported 
by  Roman  soldiers  quartered  in  Jerusalem,  while  his  subjects  paid  a 
poll-tax  to  Rome  and  took  oaths  of  fealty  to  himself  and  (seemingly) 
to  Augustus. 

He  was  a  professed  Jew  (for  the  Edomites  had  been  circum- 
cised by  Hyrcanus  more  than  a  century  back),  and  rebuilt  the 
Temple  with  great  magnificence.  At  the  same  time  he  restored  the 
Samaritan  temple,  and  is  even  said  to  have  made  ofierings  to  Juppiter 
on  his  accession.    His  tastes  and  sympathies  were  decidedly  un-Jewish. 

His  reign  was  that  of  a  splendid  tyiant.  He  rigoi'ously  perse- 
cuted the  priests  and  old  Jewish  party  on  account  of  their  attach- 
ment to  the  deposed  Maccabees.  He  put  to  death  his  own  wife 
Mariamne,  the  last  member  of  that  family,  in  a  fit  of  jealovisy — having 
previously  killed  her  grandfather.  He  afterwards  slew  AristobuliTS 
and  Alexander,  his  two  sons  by  her,  and  last  of  all  his  eldest  son 
Antipater,  their  chief  accuser.  Five  days  after  Antipater's  death,  he 
too  died  (b.c.  4)  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  and  is  said  by  Josephus  to 
have  ordered  his  death  to  be  followed  by  a  massacre  of  all  the  leading 
Jews  in  the  kingdom,  that  it  might  be  attended  by  the  mourning  of 
his  people — which  order,  however,  was  not  obeyed. 

As  Herod,  pi-ofessing  Judaism,  did  not  eat  swine's  flesh,  Augustus 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  it  was  better  to  be  Herod's  swine  than 
his  son  [porcum  quam  filiura — but  he  probably  spoke  it  in  Greek, 
hyn  e  hyion). 

For  a  table  of  the  Herod  family  see  Appendix  C.  to  this  Gospel. 

wise  men]  The  word  magoi,  '  Magi,'  rendered  '  wise  men  ' 
throughout  this  chapter,  was  sti-ictly  the  name  of  a  religious  caste  of 
Persia  famous  for  their  astrological  knowledge.  It  was  afterwards 
applied  to  those  who  practiced  similar  arts  ('  magic,'  Simon  '  Magus,' 
and  the  Greek  of  Acts  xiii.  6,  8).  The  usual  Greek  for  '  wise  men  ' 
is  altogether  different,  and  our  English  rendering  should  be  altered  : 
but  in  old  English,  and  at  this  day  in  parts  of  the  country  where  a 
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2  Saying,  Where  is  he  that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews  ?  for 
we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east,  and  are  come  to  worship 
him. 

belief  in  witclici-aft  is  not  extinct,  '  wise  man '  '  wise  woman '  are 
'synonymous  with  'astrologer'  'magician' — just  as  wizard  itself  is 
connected  with  wise. 

We  find  in  Jer.  xxxix.  3,  13,  the  name  Rab-Mag,  said  to  mean 
'chief  Magus.'  And  in  Dan.  i.  20  the  Septviagint  had  rendered 
*  astrologers '  into  Greek  by  magoi. 

The  rank,  number,  and  country  of  the  Magi  are  neither  stated 
nor  implied  in  the  N.  T.  The  tradition  that  they  were  three  kings 
is  comparatively  late.  The  idea  that  they  were  three  probably  arose 
from  the  number  of  their  gifts  ;  that  they  were  Arabian  kings  from 
Ps.  Ixxii.  10  (Septuagint),  '  the  kings  of  Arabia  and  Saba  shall  bring 
gifts.'     Their  gifts  might  come  from  any  eastern  country. 

2.  King  of  the  Jews]  The  following  quotations,  though  they 
were  written  with  reference  to  the  times  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  accession  of  Vespasian  to  the  empire,  are  consistent  with  the 
supposition  that  a  like  expectation  had  long  been  held  : — 

Josephus  {War,  vi.  5  §  4),  'But  what  most  stimulated  them 
[the  Jews]  to  the  war  was  an  ambiguous  oracle  likewise  found  in  the 
sacred  writings,  that  about  that  time  some  one  from  their  country 
should  rule  the  world.' 

Tacitus  [Hist.  v.  13),  '  In  many  there  was  a  persuasion  that  it 
was  contained  in  the  ancient  books  of  the  priests  that  the  East  would 
wax  mighty  and  comers  from  Judaea  sway  the  world.' 

Suetonius  ( Vesj^.  4),  '  The  entire  East  had  been  pervaded  by  an 
old  and  stedfast  belief  that  it  was  in  the  fates  that  at  that  time 
comers  from  Judaea  should  sway  the  world.' 

In  the  3rd  book  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  and  in  a  passage  clearly 
written  by  an  Egyptian  Jew  somewhere  about  B.C.  25,  we  are  told 
that  '  when  Rome  shall  rule  even  Egypt,'  which  became  a  Roman 
province  B.C.  30,  '  then  in  sooth  the  mightiest  kmgdom,  that  of  an 
immortal  king,  shall  appear  among  men.  And  an  holy  king  shall 
come  to  hold  the  sceptre  of  all  the  earth  unto  all  ages  of  on-pressing 
time.'  This  '  Sibylline  oracle '  may  be  the  oracle  referred  to  by 
Josephus,  though  to  apply  it,  as  he  does,  to  Vespasian  he  cannot 
have  recollected  it  veiy  accurately. 

his  star]  A  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  Pisces  took 
place  thrice  in  B.C.  7,  first  on  May  29,  and  last  on  December  5 — 
from  2  to  3  years  before  what  has  seemed  the  probable  period 
of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  Such  a  conjunction  is  said  by  the  Jewish 
writer   Abarbanel    to   have   happened  3  years   before  the   birth   of 
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Moses,  and  its  recurrence  in  his  own  time,  a.d.  1463,  was  believed  by 
him  to  herald  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  There  was  also  a  like  con- 
junction (closer  than  in  B.C.  7)  in  a.d.  66,  some  4  years  before  the 
time  referred  to  by  Josephus  in  the  passage  quoted  above. 

Certain  fancies  that  the  two  planets  would  look  like  a  single  star, 
and  would  '  come  and  stand  over  where  the  young  child  was  '  {v.  9), 
have  been  completely  refuted  by  the  Rev,  C.  Pritchard,  the  astro- 
nomer— see  Smith's  Bih.  Bid.  iii.  1374.  The  planets  were  never 
so  near  as  '  double  the  distance  of  the  sun's  apparent  diameter,'  and 
when  the  Magi  reached  Bethlehem  would  be  '■  visible  far  away  beyond 
the  hill  to  the  west,  and  far  off  in  the  heavens  at  an  altitude  of  57° 
...  a  star  at  an  altitude  of  57°  could  appear  to  stand  over  no  house 
or  object  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  observer.'  And 
Alford's  proposal  to  render  astera  not  'star'  but 'conjunction '  is 
unsupported  by  a  single  example  of  such  an  use. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  according  to  Mlinter  the  Chinese 
astronomical  records  speak  of  a,  new  star  as  shining  for  70  days 
in  B.C.  4,  while  the  cometographer  Pingre  states  that  a  comet 
appeared  in  April  of  that  year.  The  hypothesis  of  a  new  star  is  the 
better  suited  to  the  narrative,  for  there  is  no  hint  that  the  phaeno- 
menon  in  question  was  seen  by  any  one  but  those  practiced  astro- 
nomers the  Magi.  Vanishing  stai's,  sometimes  very  brilliant,  have 
often  been  observed  :  the  Magi  might  see  one  in  their  own  country, 
and  after  disappearing  it  might  again  start  suddenly  into  sight  in 
such  a  position  as  to  be  in  the  zenith  at  Bethlehem  when  due  south. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  conjunction,  though  not  identical 
with  the  star,  led  the  Magi  to  believe  that  a  great  king  of  the  Jews 
was  born  or  about  to  be  born  and  led  them  to  look  upon  some 
remarkable  heavenly  body  as  '  his  star.'  In  support  of  this  hypo- 
thesis it  has  been  said  that  the  sign  of  Pisces  has  a  special  astrological 
connexion  with  Judaea,  but  no  evidence  beyond  the  personal  fancy  of 
the  Jew  Abai-banel  is  brought  to  prove  such  connexion.  And,  if  the 
conjunction  pointed  simply  to  the  birth  of  a  king,  the  Magi  would  be 
as  likely  to  bend  their  steps  to  any  other  country  on  the  same  parallel 
of  latitude.  Judaea,  however,  might  have  been  nearest  to  them,  or 
they  might  already  have  searched  other  countries  in  vain. 

in  the  east\  When  they  were  in  the  east :  had  they  meant  that 
they  had  seen  it  in  the  direction  of  Judaea,  they  must  have  said  '  in 
the  west.' 

to  worship  himi]  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  '  worship  '  was 
formerly  synonymous  with  '  honour,'  and  not  limited  to  the  service  of 
God.  Of  this  wider  meaning  instances  remain  in  the  marriage- 
service,  '  With  my  body  I  thee  worship,'  the  phrase  '  Your  worship,' 
and  the  adjective  'worshipful.'     In  our  version  the  word  is  used  to 


11.  6]  according  to  Matthew.  29 

3  When  Herod  the  king  had  heard  these  things,  he  was 
troubled,  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him. 

4  And  when  he  had  gathered  all  the  chief  priests  and  scribes 
of  the  people  together,  he  demanded  of  them  where  Christ 
should  be  born. 

5  And  they  said  unto  him,  In  Bethlehem  of  Judaea:  for  j.vii. 42. 
thus  it  is  written  by  the  prophet, 

6  And  thou   Bethlehem,  in  the  land   of  Juda,  art  not   the   mic.  v.  -2. 
least  among  the  princes  of  Juda :  for  out  of  thee  shall  come  a 
Governor,  that  shall  ||rule  my  people  Israel.  \\Or,/eed. 

render  two  different  Greek  verhs,  one  of  which  expresses  adoration  of 
a  divinity,  the  other  homage  to  a  superior  (neither  necessarily  God 
nor  necessarily  not  God).  It  is  the  latter  word  which  is  used  here 
and  in  vv.  8,11.  It  should  be  added  that  both  in  secular  Greek 
writers  and  in  the  N.  T.  this  word  is  very  often  used  to  describe  the 
Eastern  form  of  sal  ate  by  prostration  or  kneeling.  Examples  of  such 
use  are  found  in  v.  11,  iv.  9,  viii.  2  (cf.  Mark  i.  40,  Luke  v,  12), 
ix.  18  (cf.  Mark  v.  22,  Luke  viii.  41),  xv.  25  (cf.  Mark  vii.  25),  xviii. 
26,  xxviii.  9  ;  Mark  v.  6  (cf.  Luke  viii.  28),  xv.  19  (kneeling);  Luke 
iv.  7  (cf.  Matt.  iv.  9) ;  Acts  x.  25.  In  the  epistles  this  Greek  word 
is  very  rare  indeed,  being  found  only  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  25  {'  falling  down 
on  his  face  he  will  worship  God')  and  Heb.  i.  6,  xi.  21.  In  the 
Revelation  it  is  very  common,  and  is  used  in  connexion  with  pro- 
stration in  iii.  9,  iv.  10,  v,  14,  vii.  11,  xi.  16,  xix.  4,  10,  xx.  8,  9. 

4.  chief  priests]  This  term  pi-obably  includes  the  heads  of 
the  24  courses,  with  such  priests  as  were  in  the  Sanhedrin. 

scribes  of  the  people]     See  note  on  v.  20. 

demanded]     Simply  '  asked,'  the  old  use,  cf.  Fr.  demander. 

5.  Bethlehem  of  Judcea]  '  The  same  answer  is  equally  returned  in 
many  Talmudical  passages,  and  with  the  same  I'efei-ence  to  Micah 
V.  2  ' — Edersheim,  Jewish  Social  Life,  79  ;  see  also  Drummond. 
And  in  John  vii.  42  some  of  the  people  are  represented  as  alleging 
'  the  scripture  '  as  the  authoiity  for  this  belief. 

by  the  jjrophet]  Render  '  through  the  pi'ophet,'  and  see  note 
on  i.  22. 

6.  Render  this  verse  as  follows  : — '  And  thou  Bethlehem,  country 
of  Juda,  art  no  wise  least  among  the  leaders  of  Juda  :  for  out  of  thee 
shall  come  forth  a  leader,  the  which  shall  shepherd  my  people 
Israel.' 

This  passage  is  quoted  from  Micah  v.  2,  a  verse  which,  however, 
appears  in  four  different  forms — here,  in  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint, 
in  the  present  Hebrew  text,  and  in  the  extant  Targum  or  Aramaic 
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7  Then  Herod,  when  he  had  privily  called  the  wise  men, 
enquired  of  them  diligently  what  time  the  star  appeared. 

paraphrase.  This,  therefor,  is  a  suitable  occasion  on  which  to  take 
notice  of  some  of  the  phaenomena  of  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  New. 

The  N.  T.  writers  used  as  the  ground  of  their  quotations  the 
Sejjtviagint  (see  'Chief  Authorities  for  the  Text,'  §  1).  From  the 
investigations,  however,  of  Mr.  D.  M.  Turpie  {The  Old  Testament  in 
the  New)  it  seems  that  they  have  departed  from  the  Septuagint 
in  36  per  cent,  of  their  quotations,  have  altered  it  to  a  less  accordance 
with  the  Hebrew  in  nearly  28  per  cent.,  to  a  closer  accordance  in 
nearly  4  per  cent.,  and  have  kept  it  unaltered  in  not  quite  33  per 
cent. 

With  the  Hebrew  text  only  23  per  cent,  of  the  quotations  exactly 
correspond. 

As  against  these  somewhat  startling  figures  it  must  be  observed 
that  many  of  the  differences  between  the  quotation  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  text  on  the  other  are  very  slight  indeed. 
Again,  it  must  be  borne  in  mmd  that  (as  Dr.  Sanday  in  his  Gospels 
in  the  Second  Century,  29,  puts  it)  'the  ancient  writer  had  not  a 
small  compact  reference  Bible  at  his  side,  but,  when  he  wished  to 
verify  a  reference,  would  have  to  take  an  unwieldy  roll  out  of  its  case 
and  then  would  not  find  it  divided  mto  chapter  and  verse  like  our 
modern  books,  but  would  have  only  the  columns,  and  those  perhaps 
not  numbered,  to  guide  him.  We  must  remember  too  that  the 
memory  was  much  more  practised  and  relied  upon  in  ancient  times, 
especially  among  the  Jews.'  Thirdly,  it  must  be  considered  that  at 
the  beginning  of  our  era  Hebrew  had  already  ceased  to  be  a  living 
speech,  that  various  Targums  or  paraphrased  versions  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  Aramaic  (the  language  of  Palestine  after  the  Captivity) 
were  read  in  the  synagogues,  and  that  many  of  the  quotations  may  be 
taken  from  some  one  or  other  of  these.  Lastly,  it  must  be  added 
that  no  Hebrew  MSS.  more  than  1392  years  old  (the  age  of  a  single 
roll  of  Deuteronomy)  are  known  to  us,  and  that  such  critical  research 
as  has  yet  been  bestowed  upon  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  has 
brought  to  light  numerous  variant  readings  upon  the  common  text : 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  these  matters  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  deny  that  some  of  the  New  Testament  quotations  may 
have  been  derived  from  Hebrew  MSS.  at  least  800  years  older  than 
any  which  we  now  possess. 

7.  enquired — diligently]  We  should  maybe  render  'ascertained 
exactly  '  both  here  and  in  v.  16. 

tvhat  time — ajipeared]     An   impossible  rendering  :    render  '  the 


II.  15]  according  to  Matthew.  3 1 

8  And  he  sent  them  to  Bethlehem,  and  said,  Go  and  search 
diligently  for  the  young  child  ;  and  when  ye  have  found  ^i-w, 
bring  me  word  again,  that  I  may  come  and  worship  him  also. 

9  When  they  had  heard  the  king,  they  departed ;  and,  lo,  the 
star,  which  they  saw  in  the  east,  went  before  them,  till  it  came 
and  stood  over  where  the  young  child  was. 

10  When  they  saw  the  star,  they  rejoiced  with  exceeding 
great  joy. 

11  1[  And  when  they  were  come  into  the  house,  they  saw 
the  young  child  with  Mary  his  mother,  and  fell  down,  and 
worshipped  him  :  and  when  they  had  opened  their  treasures, 
they  II  presented  unto  him  gifts ;  gold,  and  frankincense,  and 
myrrh. 

12  And  being  warned  of  Gfod  in  a  dream  that  they  should 
not  return  to  Herod,  they  departed  into  their  own  country 
another  way. 

13  And  when  they  were  departed,  behold,  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  appeareth  to  Joseph  in  a  dream,  saying.  Arise,  and  take 
the  young  child  and  his  mother,  and  flee  into  Egypt,  and  be 
thou  there  until  I  bring  thee  word :  for  Herod  will  seek  the 
young  child  to  destroy  him. 

14  When  he  arose,  he  took  the  young  child  and  his  mother 
by  night,  and  departed  into  Egypt : 

15  And  was  there  until  the  death  of  Herod  :  that  it  might 
be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet, 
saying,  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son. 

time' — either  first  appearance  or  duration — 'of  the  star  which  was 
shining.' 

9.  in  the  eastl  That  is,  when  they  were  in  the  east  :  see  note  on  v.  2. 

11.  treasures]  Render  '  chests.' 

/rankince7ise]  A  sweet-smelling  gum  used  for  censing  at  sacrifices. 
7nyr7-h]     Another   sweet-smelling   gum,    highly  valued    by    the 
Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 

12.  being — God]  Render  'having  received  counsel.' 

13.  the  angel]     Render  '  an  angel.' 

^gypt]  It  was  the  nearest  refuge,  and  nearly  1,000,000  Jews 
were  settled  there.  Bethlehem  was  not  a  mile  off  the  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Hebron,  and  from  Hebron  ran,  through  Beersheba,  the 
great  caravan-road  to  Egypt.     The  frontier  was  about  150  miles  off. 

14.  When — took]     Render  '  And  he  arose  and  took.' 

15.  that— fulfilled]     A  corresponding  verb,  meaning  to  establish, 
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16  If  Then  Herod,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  mocked  of  the 
wise  men,  was  exceeding  wroth,  and  sent  forth,  and  slew  all  the 
children  that  were  in  Bethlehem,  and  in  all  the  coasts  thereof, 
from  two  years  old  and  under,  according  to  the  time  which  he 
had  diligently  enquired  of  the  wise  men. 

17  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy  the 
prophet,  saying, 

18  In  Rama  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamentation,  and 
weeping,  and  great  mourning,  Rachel  weeping/or  her  children, 
and  would  not  be  comforted,  because  they  are  not. 

is,  says  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Lowe  {Fragment  &c.,  69),  'perpetually  in 
use  in  Hebrew  literature  '  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  fulfilling  pro- 
phecy as  we  commonly  understand  the  word,  but  in  the  sense  of  doing 
something  '  which  fits  in  exactly  with  (or  practically  illustrates)  the 
words  of  Scripture.'  He  quotes  a  passage  in  which  '  It  is  said  that 
Adam  sinned  in  the  7th  hour  from  his  creation  to  establish  what  is 
written  (Ps.  xlix.  13),  "Man  cannot  live  over  a  single  night  in 
honour." ' 

of  the  Lord  hy  the  j^rophet^  Render  '  by  the  Lord  through  the 
prophet.'  From  Hos.  xi.  1,  'When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved 
him,  and  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt.' 

have  I  called]  Render  '  I  called,'  as  in  Hosea.  This  quotation  seems 
also  to  have  been  contained  in  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews. 

16.  the  children]     Render  '  the  boys.' 

coasts]  Everywhere  where  this  word  is  found  in  the  N.  T.  it 
means  no  more  than  '  borders,'  '  region '  (even  though  as  in  Acts 
xxvii.  2  a  seaboard-countiy  be  spoken  of) ;  such  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek  words  which  it  is  used  to  render,  and  such  its  use  in  older 
English.  Thus  Holland's  translation  of  Pliny,  xviii.  29: — 'These 
wicked  planets  .  .  .  proceed  from  other  causes,  and  twaine  especially, 
and  those  not  to  be  found  in  many  coasts  and  quai-ters  of  the  heaven.' 

diligently  enquired]     See  note  on  v.  7. 

17.  hy  Jeremy  the  2irophet]  Editors  read  '  through  Jeremy  the 
prophet'  (see  note  on  i.  22) — following  SVCD,  the  three  Latin 
versions,  the  Peshitta  Syriac,  and  Chryscstom.  The  reference  is  to 
Jer.  xxxi.  15. 

18.  Rama]  None  of  the  places  so  called  is  near  to  Bethlehem, 
unless  the  heap  of  old  rubbish  close  to  Rachel's  tomb  to  which  Dr. 
Thomson's  guide  gave  that  name  really  bore  it.  But  the  name 
means  simply  '  hill,'  is  very  common  in  one  foi-m  or  other  throughout 
the  country,  and  may  have  belonged  to  some  place  near  Bethlehem 
which  is  either  perished  or  now  beai-s  another  name. 


Isai.  xi.  1. 


II.  23]  according  to  Matthew.  ^iZ 

10  IF  But  when  Herod  was  dead,  behold,  an  angel  of  the 
Lord  appeareth  in  a  dream  to  Joseph  in  Egypt, 

20  Saying,  Arise,  and  take  the  young  child  and  his  mother, 
and  go  into  the  land  of  Israel :  for  they  are  dead  which  sought 
the  young  child's  life. 

21  And  he  arose,  and  took  the  young  child  and  his  mother, 
and  came  into  the  land  of  Israel. 

22  But  when  he  heard  that  Archelaus  did  reign  in  Judsea 
in  the  room  of  his  father  Herod,  he  was  afraid  to  go  thither : 
notwithstanding,  being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream,  he  turned 
aside  into  the  parts  of  Galilee  : 

23  And  he  came  and  dwelt  in  a  city  called   Nazareth  :  that 
it  might  be   fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets,  He   zech.vi  12 
shall  be  called  a  Nazarene. 

RacheX\  According  to  Gen.  xxxv.  19,  20,  she  was  buried  on  the 
road  to  Bethlehem  and  had  her  tomb  marked  by  a  pillar.  '  Rachel's 
tomb'  is  shown  to  this  day  about  a  mile  N.  of  Bethlehem  at  the  point 
where  the  road  to  Bethlehem  branches  off  from  the  main  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Hebron. 

22,  Archelaus  did  reign]  A  son  of  Herod,  who  left  him  Judaea, 
Samaria,  and  Idumaea.  Augustus  only  allowed  him  the  title  of  Ethn- 
arch,  but  he  was  spoken  of  as  King  (as  he  is  called  here — hasileuei) 
until  the  decision  of  Augustus  was  known  :  see  Josephus,  Ant.  xvii. 
8  §  2,  11  §  2.     See  also  the  second  note  on  xiv,  1. 

That  Joseph  should  be  unaware  that  Archelaus  had  succeeded 
Herod  is  only  natural.  The  will  vmder  which  he  did  so  had  not 
been  made  more  than  5  days  before  the  death  of  Herod,  who  in  an 
earlier  will  had  left  his  kingdom  to  his  son  Herod  Antipas.  Again 
it  was  not  till  5  days  before  his  own  death  that  Herod  killed  his  eldest 
son  Antipater.  And,  lastly,  the  administration  might  have  been 
seized  by  the  Roman  procurator  of  Syria,  as  it  actually  was  when 
Archelaus  took  his  journey  to  Augustus. 

notwithstanding — aside]  Render  '  and  having  received  counsel  in 
a  dream  he  went  away.' 

Having  reached  Beersheba,  the  first  town  on  his  way  back,  and  there 
heard  of  the  accession  of  Archelaus,  Joseph  might  strike  S.E.  through 
Aroer  and  Thamara  and  round  the  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  when  be  would  be 
out  of  the  dominions  of  Archelaus,  and  would  not  need  to  enter  them  again 
on  his  way  to  Galilee.  The  line  of  the  western  coast,  though  not  technically 
part  of  Judaea,  was  on  the  other  hand  within  the  power  of  Archelaus. 

Galilee]  Left  by  Herod  to  his  son  Herod  Antipas,  and  with  it  Peraea. 

23.  Nazareth]     A  village  of  S.  Galilee,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
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slope  of  hills  running  up  to  the  Lebanon  range,  distant  some  1 7  miles 
S.E.  from  the  bay  of  Mt.  Carmel,  18  W.  from  Lake  Gennesaret,  and 
about  66  N.  from  Jerusalem. 

A  more  primitive  form  of  the  name  is  Nazara.  It  occvirs  once  in 
S,  and  twice  in  Y,  and  is  the  form  from  which  the  two  Greek  adjec- 
tives Nazoraios  and  Nazarenos  are  derived.  Julius  Africanus,  who 
wrote  early  in  the  3rd  cent,  and  is  quoted  by  Eusebius  [Hist.  Ecd.  i. 
7)  uses  it,  and  it  survives  in  the  modern  Ndsira. 

By  the  addition  of  the  Aramaic  article,  Nazara  became  Nazarata, 
shortened  into  Nazarat,  a  form  found  4  times  in  A.  From  this  again 
sprang  other  forms — Nazaret  (6  times  in  SV,  3  times  in  A,  once  in 
D),  Nazarath  (twice  in  A,  3  times  in  C),  and  Nazareth  (4  times  in 
SVC,  7  times  in  D). 

The  modern  Nasira  contains  from  3000  to  4000  inhabitants, 
nearly  all  Christians. 

that — Nazarene]  Render  '  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
said  through  the  prophets,  that  he  should  be  called  Nazarene.'  The 
Greek  needs  not  imply  that  there  was  any  particular  prophecy  '  He 
shall  be  called  a  Nazarene.'  It  is  true  that  the  Greek  is  '  that  he  shall 
be  called  '  and  not  '  that  he  shoidd  be  called,'  but,  if  any  Greek  scholar 
thinks  that  the  use  of  the  indicative  implies  that  the  actual  words  '  he 
shall  be  called  '  were  found  in  the  prophets,  a  reference  to  Madvig's 
Syntax  of  the  Greek  Language,  Bi"owne  and  Arnold's  translation, 
1873,  p.  110,  or  to  Winer's  Treatise  on  the  Grammar  of  New  Testa- 
ment Greek,  Moulton's  translation,  1877,  p.  376,  will  yield  him  plain 
examples  to  the  contrary. 

Matthew  refers  to  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
Zechariah  respecting  the  Branch.  In  the  most  striking  of  these 
prophecies,  Isai.  xi.  1,  'And  there  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the 
stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  out  of  his  roots,'  the  Hebrew  word  used 
for  '  branch '  is  Netser,  and  Matthew  saw  in  this  prophecy  and  those 
of  Jeremiah  and  Zechariah  (though  they  use  a  different  Hebrew  word) 
a  foreshadowing  of  the  residence  at  Nazara,  or  looked  on  the  resi- 
dence at  Nazara  as  a  predestined  coincidence  with  the  prophecies. 

It  is  generally  held  that  there  is  a  real  etymological  connexion  be- 
tween Nazara  and  netser.  But,  if  reason  to  the  contrary  be  ever 
shown,  the  following  words  of  Fai-rar  {Life  of  Christ,  i.  64-5)  would 
still  hold  good  ; — '  The  Old  Testament  is  full  of  proofs  that  the 
Hebrews — who  in  philology  accepted  the  views  of  the  Analogists — 
attached  immense  and  mystical  importance  to  mere  resemblances  in 
the  sound  of  words.  To  mention  but  one  single  instance,  the  first 
chapter  of  the  pro})het  Micah  turns  almost  entirely  on  such  merely 
external  similarities  in  what,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  I  can  only 
call  the  physiological  quantity  of  sounds.     St.  Matthew,  a  Hebrew  of 


III.  1]  accordi7tg  to  Matthew. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

N  those  days  came  John  the  Baptist,  preaching  in  the  wil-  1-12 

1                      f  T    J                                              i-          '  i'                    5  L.iii.l-17; 

derness  01  Judsea,  m.li-s. 


the  Hebrews,  wovild  without  any  hesitation  have  seen  a  prophetic 
fitness  in  Christ's  residence  at  this  town  of  Galilee,  because  its  name 
recalled  the  title  by  which  he  was  addressed  in  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah.' 

But  I  am  inclined  to  go  still  further  and  acknowledge  in  the 
words  of  Matthew  a  special  reference  also  to  Zech.  vi.  12.  The 
Greek  of  our  text  is  '  Nazarene  shall  he  be  called  '  :  since  we,  or  at 
least  Matthew,  have  connected  Nazara  with  nUser,  '  branch,'  let  us 
substitute  '  Brancher  ' — '  Brancher  shall  he  be  called.'  Now  compare 
with  this  the  literal  Hebrew  of  Zech.  vi.  12 — '  Branch  [shall  be]  his 
name.'     /s  the  parallel  accidental  ? 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  Zech.  vi,  1 2  the  word  is  not  netser  but 
tsemach.  But  the  evangelist  would  not  the  less  hold  this  prophecy 
fulfilled  by  the  residence  at  Nazara.  Hebrew,  moreover,  was  a  dead 
speech  even  then,  and  Matthew,  if  he  knew  Hebrew  at  all,  was 
doubtless  far  more  familiar  with  the  Scriptures  in  his  Targum,  or 
Aramaic  paraphrase :  and  that  Targum  (unhappily  lost)  may  have  used 
the  same  word  in  Isai.  xi.  1  and  Zech  vi.  12,  just  as  our  Authorized 
Version  has  done,  in  which  case  Matthew,  if  he  knew  that  the  original 
had  netser  in  the  former  place  would  naturally  assume  it  to  be  the 
word  used  in  the  latter  as  well. 

It  is  well  to  warn  the  reader  that  an  explanation,  still  sometimes 
met  with,  which  treats  '  Nazarene '  in  this  place  as  if  the  same  as 
'Nazarite  '  is  altogether  unsound.  For  (i.)  the  words  are  altogether 
unconnected;  (ii.)  there  is  no  such  prophecy;  (iii.)  the  Nazirites  (as 
the  name  should  be  written)  kept  fi'om  every  kind  of  intoxicating 
drink,  whereas  Jesus,  in  his  own  words,  came  '  eating  and  drinking  ' 
and  was  scoflfed  at  by  his  enemies  as  a  '  winebibber.' 

The  text  seems  also  to  have  been  contained  in  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews. 

He— called]  So  the  N.  T.  tells  us  that  Jesus  was  called  (even 
after  making  Capharnahum  the  centre  of  his  ministry) — in  Galilee  and 
Judaea,  in  his  life  and  after  his  death,  by  disciples  and  strangers,  Jews 
and  Romans,  daemons  and  angels  :  see  Matt.  xxi.  11 ;  Mark  i.  24, 
X.  47,  xiv.  67,  xvi.  6;  Luke  iv.  34,  xviii.  37,  xxiv.  19;  John  i.  45, 
xviii.  5,  7,  xix.  19;  Acts  ii.  22,  iii.  6,  iv.  10,  vi.  14,  x.  38,  xxii.  8, 
xxvi.  9. 

III.   1.  In  those  days]     I.e.  while  they  dwelt  at  Nazareth — not 
while  Archelaus  reigned;  he  had  been  deposed  many  years  before. 
D  2 
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2  And  saying,  Repent  ye :  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand. 

the  Baptist]  According  to  Jewish  tradition,  baptism  had  long 
been  practiced  in  the  admission  of  proselytes,  and  Prof.  W,  L.  Alex- 
ander (in  '  Kitto's'  CydojxBclia,  iii.  593)  well  says  that  '  the  baptism 
of  J  ohn  the  Baptist  was  not  regarded  by  the  people  as  aught  of  a 
novelty,  nor  was  represented  by  him  as  resting  for  its  authority  upon 
any  special  divine  revelation,'  and  that  Josephus  seems  in  what  he 
says  of  John's  baptism  to  imply  that  the  rite  was  already  in  use 
(^Ant.  xviii.  5  §  2). 

'  The  ceremony  '  of  baptizing  a  proselyte  '  was  performed  after  the 
healing  of  the  wound  caused  by  the  circumcision,  in  the  presence  of 
three  persons  who  had  acted  as  the  instructors  of  the  convert,  and 
were  regarded  not  only  as  witnesses  for  his  baptism,  but,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  idea  of  a  new  birth  therewith  connected,  as  his  fathers. 
Having  stripped  himself,  cut  his  hair,  and  pared  the  nails  on  his 
hands  and  feet,  he  went  into  the  water  up  to  the  arms ;  the  laws  were 
then  read  to  him,  and  having  promised  to  obey  them,  he  immersed 
himself  wholly.  Females  were  attended  to  the  bath  by  persons  of 
their  own  sex,  while  their  teachers  stood  outside  the  door  '  (Prof. 
Alexander).  Male  proselytes  had  a  new  name  given  them  after  cir- 
cumcision and  before  baptism — '  the  one  that  first  presented  itself  on 
the  opening  of  the  Bible ' ;  female  proselytes  received  a  new  name 
after  baptism. 

the  tvilderness  of  Judcea]  A  rocky  district  on  the  E.  border.  The 
word  here  and  elsewhere  rendered  '  wilderness '  signifies  country  un- 
inhabited, but  not  necessarily  without  vegetation. 

The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  contained  a  passage  answer- 
ing to  vv.  1-7  :  the  words  which  I  pvit  in  brackets  may  or  may  not 
have  originally  belonged  to  it  : — 

'  And  [in  those  days]  John  began  baptizing  [a  baptism  of  repent- 
ance in  the  Jordan  river].  And  there  came  out  unto  him  Pharisees 
and  were  baptized,  and  all  Jerusalem.  And  John  had  raiment  of 
camel's  ban-  and  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins,  and  his  food  was 
[locusts  and]  wild  honey,  whereof  the  taste  was  of  the  manna,  like  a 
cake  made  with  oil  [or  honey],' 

2.  the  kingdom  of  heaven]  Rendei-,  in  all  places,  '  the  kingdom 
of  the  heavens.'  By  this  phrase,  which  was  common  in  the  mouths  of 
the  Scribes,  is  meant  the  reign  of  God  in  men's  hearts  and  lives. 
Matthew  alone  among  the  Evangelists  employs  it,  the  others  prefer- 
ring '  the  kingdom  of  God,'  which  is  also  found  in  vi.  33,  xii.  28,  xxi. 
31,  43,  of  the  present  Gospel,  but  not,  according  to  the  right  reading, 
in  xix.  24.     Other  foims  are  '  the  kingdom,'  iv,  23,  ix.  35,  xiii.  19,  38, 
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3  For  this  is  he  that  was  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Esaias,  j.  i.  23. 


saying,  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight. 

4  And  the  same  John  had  his  raiment  of  camel's  hair,  and 
a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins  ;  and  his  meat  was  locusts  and 
wild  honey. 

xxiv.  14,  'the  kingdom  of  the  Father,'  xiii.  43,  xxvi.   29,  'my  king- 
dom,' &c.  &c. 

The  reader  may  turn,  for  a  short  discussion  of  the  Jewish  meaning 
of  the  phrase,  to  Drummond's  Jewish  Messiah,  c.  xv.,  which  ends 
with  the  conclusion  that,  whatever  it  may  or  may  not  be  in  the  Gos- 
pels, '  at  all  events  in  the  purely  Jewish  literature,  there  is  no  satis- 
factory evidence  that  "  the  kingdom  of  God,"  or  "  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  was  ever  used  by  the  Jews  as  synonymous  with  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah.' 

3.  hy  the  prophet  Usaias]  Isai.  xl.  3.  Editors  read  '  thi-ough  ' 
(see  note  on  i.  22)  instead  of  '  by  '  :  so  SVCD,  the  three  Latin  versions, 
and  the. translator  of  Irenaeus. 

Prejmre — straight]  '  Not  only  do  modern  ways  prove  the  need  of 
such  preparation,  but  modern  customs  show  how,  when,  and  why  it 
is  done.  When  Ibrahim  Pasha  proposed  to  visit  certain  places  on 
Lebanon,  the  emeers  and  sheikhs  sent  forth  a  general  proclamation, 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  Isaiah's  exhortation,  to  all  the  inhabitants, 
to  assemble  along  the  proposed  route  and  prepai-e  the  way  before  him. 
The  same  was  done  in  1845,  on  a  gi^and  scale,  when  the  present  sultan 
visited  Brusa,  The  stones  were  gathered  out,  crooked  places  straight- 
ened, and  rough  ones  made  level  and  smooth.  I  had  the  benefit  of 
their  labour  a  few  days  after  his  majesty's  visit.  Fi'om  customs  like 
these  comes  the  exhortation  of  John  the  Baptist,  "  Prepare  ye  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight " ;  or,  as  it  is  more  fully  deve- 
loped by  the  prophet,  "  Make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our 
God.  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill 
shall  be  made  low,  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  the 
rough  places  plain."  The  exhortation  to  gather  out  stones  is  pecvi- 
liarly  appropriate.  These  farmers  do  the  exact  reverse — gather  up 
the  stones  from  their  fields,  and  cast  them  into  the  highway ;  and  it 
is  this  barbarous  custom  which  in  many  places  renders  the  paths  so 
uncomfortable,  and  even  dangerous '  (Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson,  The 
Land  and  the  Book,  77). 

4.  the  same  John]     Render  '  John  himself 

earners  hair — girdle]  Poor  garments  of  haircloth  are  spoken  of 
by  Josephus,  and  cloth  of  camel's  hair  is  said  to  be  still  woven  in 
Palestine  :  girdles  of  leather  are   worn  to  the  present  day  by  the 


Isai.  xl. 
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Bedawin.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Elijah  is  described  (2  Kings 
i.  8)  as  '  an  hairy  man  ' — the  Hebrew  seems  to  mean  a  man  clad  in  a 
shaggy  garment — '  and  girt  with  a  girdle  of  leather  about  his  loins  ' : 
see  also  Zech.  xiii.  4.  '  The  general  appearance  and  life  of  the  pro- 
phet/ says  Mr.  Meyrick  (Smith's  Bih.  Diet.  ii.  931), '  were  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  Eastern  dervish  at  the  present  day.  His  dress  was  a 
haiiy  garment,  girt  with  a  leathern  girdle.  He  was  married  or  un- 
married as  he  chose ;  but  his  manner  of  life  and  diet  were  stern  and 
avistere.' 

locusts\  These  locusts  are  the  insects,  not  the  fruit  (sometimes 
called  "  St.  John's  bread  ")  of  the  tree  now  termed  the  locust-tree. 
Lev.  xi.  22  permits  locusts  to  be  eaten,  and  eaten  they  are  at  this  day 
by  Hottentots,  Persians,  and  Arabs.  The  Bedawin  throw  them  alive 
into  boiling  water  with  salt  in  it ;  dry  them  in  the  sun  ;  tear  off  the 
head,  feet,  and  wings ;  cleanse  the  bodies  from  the  salt ;  fry  them  in 
butter  ;  and  eat  them  on  bread,  often  mixed  with  wild  honey — which 
is  still  obtained  in  abundance  from  trees  in  the  wilderness  {The  Land 
and  the  Book,  420). 

wild  honey]  Meli  agrion.  The  common  explanation  is  'honey 
made  by  wild  bees.'  There  have  not,  however,  been  wanting  those 
who  have  explained  it  to  mean  that  exudation  from  the  leaves  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  so  common  in  Oriental  countries  (including  the 
Jordan  valley),  which  is  gathered  and  used  as  we  use  butter  or  honey, 
and  which  is  called  by  the  Arabs  '  manna.'  A  passage  of  Diodorvis 
Siculus,  who  wrote  about  8  B.C.,  seems  to  give  the  precise  name  meli 
agi-ion,  '  wild  honey,'  to  this  exudation  :  writing  of  the  Nabataean 
Arabs  he  says  '  And  they  use  for  food  flesh  and  milk,  and  the  pro- 
visions afforded  by  what  grows  from  the  earth  :  for  the  pepper  grows 
among  them  from  the  trees,  and  much  honey,  the  same  that  is  called 
wild  honey  {meli  agrion),  which  they  use  for  a  drink  with  water,' 
Here,  even  if  instead  of  '  grows '  (phuetai)  we  render  '  is  produced,' 
one  gets  an  impression  that  a  vegetable  honey  is  meant,  and  the  fact 
that  Diodorus  does  not  speak  of  it  as  merely  '  wild '  but  '  the  same 
that  is  called  wild  '  tends  to  show  that  it  was  something  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  wild  honey.  And  Suidas  (about  1100  a.d.) 
in  his  Lexicon  says  '  Locust.  A  kind  of  tiny  animal.  The  Fore- 
runner also  ate  locusts  and  wild  honey  which  is  gathered  together 
from  the  trees  and  is  commonly  called  manna.'  So  too  Reland,  the 
Orientalist,  writes  in  his  Palaestina  Illustrata,  i.  59,  'here  honey, 
besides  that  which  the  bees  make,  is  produced  in  large  quantity  in 
the  woods  and  oozes  from  trees,'  and  quotes  to  that  effect  Dioscorides 
(i.  37)  and  Pliny  (xv.  7,  xxiii.  4). 

But  the  most  striking  evidence  in  favoui-  of  this  view  is  afforded 
in  a  happily  preserved  fragment   of    the  Gospel   according   to   the 


I  Or, 
aUe  to 


III.  9]  according  to  Matthew.  39 

5  Then  went  out  to  him  Jerusalem,  and  all  Judaea,  and  all 
the  region  round  about  Jordan, 

6  And  were  baptized  of  him  in  Jordan,  confessing  their  sins. 

7  H  But  when  he  saw  many  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
come  to  his  baptism,  he  said  unto  them,  0  generation  of  vipers, 
who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ? 

8  Bring  forth  therefore  fruits  ||  meet  for  repentance  : 

9  And  think  not  to  say  within  yourselves,  We  have  Abraham     aimmiment 
to  our  father :  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  God  is  able  of  these 
stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham. 

Hebrews,  which  answers  to  1-7  of  this  chapter.  There  it  is  wiitten 
'  And  John  had  raiment  of  camel's  hair  and  a  leathern  girdle  about 
his  loins,  and  his  food  was  wild  honey,  whereof  the  taste  was  of  the 
manna,  like  a  cake  made  with  oil ' — or  '  made  with  honey ' ;  for 
Epiphanius,  who  quotes  it  twice,  gives  it  diiferently  each  time.  I^ow 
this  particular  fragment  comes  to  us  not  from  the  Nazarene  but  from 
the  Ebionite  copy  of  the  lost  Gospel ;  the  Ebionites  seem  to  have 
played  tricks  with  their  text,  and  this  fragment  itself  contains  some 
strong  presumptive  evidence  of  having  been  tampered  with.  But,  say 
what  we  will  of  it,  say  that,  instead  of  being  ciurrent,  as  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews  was  current,  at  least  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  the  2nd  cent.,  it  was  not  written  tUl  the  day  before  Epiphanius 
(who  died  in  376  a.d.)  saw  it,  we  have  still  to  get  over  the  fact  that 
in  the  year  376  a.d.  the  '  wild  honey  '  was  behoved  bp  inhabitants  of 
Falesti7ie  to  be  the  same  as  the  exudation  I  have  spoken  of. 

The  external  evidence  that  this  '  wild  honey '  was  an  edible  gum 
seems  to  me,  therefor,  to  be  very  strong  indeed,  and  I  can  only  sup- 
pose most  modern  commentators  dismiss  the  theory  so  curtly  because 
they  have  not  investigated  that  evidence.  And  the  internal  proba- 
bilities seem  to  me  equally  strong.  Honey  made  by  wild  bees  might 
very  well  be  called  '  wild  honey,'  but  there  appears  to  be  no  known 
instance  in  Greek  litei-ature  of  its  being  so  called.  On  the  other  hand 
at  the  time  when  the  Gospels  according  to  Matthew  and  Mark  were 
written  there  was  an  edible  gum  called  by  this  name,  and  abundant 
in  Palestine.  Knowing  this,  would  not  the  evangelists  have  been 
careful  to  avoid  confusion  by  writing  '  honey  from  wild  bees,'  if  that 
was  what  they  really  meant  1 

7.  Pharisees  and  Sadducees]     See  notes  on  v.  20,  xxii.  23. 

generation]  That  is,  '  offspring.'  The  same  use  of  the  word  will 
be  found  in  Winter's  Tale,  u.  1,  148,  and  King  Lear,  i.  1,  119. 

warned]     Render  '  taught.' 

9.  0/  these  stones]     Stanley  (Sinai  and  Palestine,  307)  suggests 


13-17 
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10  And  now  also  the  ax  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees  : 
therefore  every  tree  which  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is 
hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

11  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance:  but 
he  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am 
not  worthy  to  bear  :  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Grhost, 
and  with  fire  : 

12  Whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  throughly  purge 
his  floor,  and  gather  his  wheat  into  the  garner ;  but  he  will 
burn  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire. 

13  IF  Then  cometh  Jesus  from  Galilee  to  Jordan  unto  John, 
to  be  baptized  of  him. 

14  But  John  forbad  him,  saying,  I  have  need  to  be  baptized 
of  thee,  and  comest  thou  to  me  ? 

that    he   pointed   to   '  the  pebbles    of   the    bare   clay  hills   around 
him.' 

10.  now\     Render  '  abeacly.' 

11.  shoes\     Render  '  sandals.' 

to  bear]  As  when  a  servant's  master  put  off  his  sandals  on  enter- 
ing the  Temple,  or  coming  into  another  man's  house  as  a  guest,  when 
water  was  given  to  him  to  wash  his  feet.  From  modern  analogies  in 
the  East  it  is  probable  that  the  Jews  did  not  wear  sandals  at  all 
indoors. 

Hol^  Ghost]     See  note  on  i.  18. 

12.  burn  up  the  chaff]  Unlike  us,  the  Jews  burnt  their  straw 
and  chaff. 

13-17.  The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  had  the  following 
parallel  passage  :  about  the  single  word  in  brackets  there  is  some 
doubt : — 

'  When  the  people  had  been  baptized,  Jesus  also  came  and  was 
baptized  by  John.  A  nd,  as  he  went  up  from  the  water,  the  heavens 
were  opened,  and  he  saw  the  Holy  Spirit  in  shape  of  a  dove  descend- 
ing and  entering  into  him.  And  a  voice  out  of  the  heaven,  saying 
"  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son,  in  thee  I  am  well  pleased  "  ;  and  again 
"  I  have  this  day  begotten  thee."  And  straightway  a  great  light 
shone  around  the  place.  And  when  John  saw  it  he  saith  unto  him 
"  Who  art  thou  [Lord]  ]  "  And  again  a  voice  out  of  heaven  said 
unto  him  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 
Then  John  fell  down  before  him  and  said  "  I  pray  thee.  Lord,  bap- 
tize thou  me."  But  he  prevented  him,  saying  "  Let  be  ;  for  thus  it 
is  becoming  that  "all  things  should  be  fulfilled."  ' 

14.  forbad]     Rather  '  urgently  withstood  '  {diehdlyen). 


HI.  16]  according  to  Matthew.  4 1 

15  And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  him,  Suffer  it  to  be  so 
now :  for  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.  Then 
he  suffered  him. 

16  And  Jesus,  when  he  was  baptized,  went  up  straightway 
out  of  the  water :  and,  lo,  the  heavens  were  opened  unto  him, 
and  he  saw  the  Spirit  of  G-od  descending  like  a  dove,  and 
lighting  upon  him : 

15.  Suffer  it  to  be  so]  See  the  end  of  the  verse,  and  render 
'  suffer  me.' 

righteousness']  The  requirements  of  the  Law,  as  in  the  phrase 
*  proselyte  of  righteousness '  given  to  full  proselytes  who  undertook 
the  observance  of  the  entire  Law  (Rev.  W.  H.  Lowe,  Fragment  &c., 
100).  If  John  followed  the  usual  way  of  baptizing,  he  would  read 
portions  of  the  Law  over  Jesus,  and  Jesus  would  promise  to  obey 
them  (see  note  on  v.  1) ;  the  words  of  Jesus  seem  almost  certainly 
to  refer  to  this. 

Two  MSS.  of  the  First  Latin  version,  a  and  g' ,  have  an  interest- 
ing addition  :  I  translate  the  text  of  a,  Codex  Vercellensis,  with  the 
variations  of  g',  Codex  Sangerrtianensis,  in  brackets  :  '  And  when  he 
[Jesus]  was  being  baptized  a  mighty  [great]  light  shone  round  about 
[kept  shining]  from  the  water,  so  that  all  they  were  afraid  that  were 
come  thither  [together].' 

This  phaenomenon  is  mentioned  in  the  fragment  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews  above  quoted,  by  Justin  Martyr  [Dial. 
c.  88)  and  Juvencus,  and  in  The  (lost)  Preaching  of  Paul,  the  7th 
Sibylline  book  (1.  83),  and  the  Syriac  liturgy  of  Severus  :  see  my 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  40-42, 

16.  unto  him]  Tischendorf  and  Westcott-and-Hort  omit,  with  SV, 
Cureton's  Syriac,  the  South  Egyptian,  the  translator  of  Irenaeus, 
Hilary,  and  Yigilius.  Tregelles  and  Alford  keep,  with  C,  D-copied,  and 
seemingly  every  other  Greek  MS.,  the  three  Latin  versions,  Peshitta 
Syriac,  North  Egyptian,  Hippolytus,  Eusebius,  and  Chrysostom. 
The  importance  of  the  omission  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  current  text 
may  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  opening  of  the  heavens  was  seen  by 
Jesus  alone.  But  autoi,  '  unto  him,'  has  not  been  interpolated  from 
one  of  the  other  Gospels,  and  a  marginal  gloss  would  probably  have 
been  much  less  short  and  ambiguous. 

lighting]     Render,  literally,  '  coming  ' — see  next  note. 

upon  him]  Here  the  difference  of  a  preposition  makes  an 
astonishing  difference  in  our  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  event. 
The  reading  in  the  text  is  supported  by  SV,  the  great  mass  of  MSS., 
and  seemingly  all  the  versions,  and  is  followed  by  the  editors.  C, 
and  about  1 1   others  read  '  unto ' — which  does  not  affect  the  sense. 
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17  And  lo  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THEN  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  spirit  into  the  wilderness  to 
be  tempted  of  the  devil. 

But  D  and  Eusebius  read  '  into/  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  this  to 
be  the  true  reading  on  the  following  grounds. 

No  evangelist  says  that  the  dove  flew  away,  and  John  i.  32  tells 
us  positively  that  '  it  abode  \emeinen,  remained]  upon  him,'  pointing 
to  the  Spirit  '  as  not  removing  from  Jesus '  (Alford).  It  would  thus 
become,  at  least  seemingly,  fused  in  him.  In  this  way  the  super- 
natural character  of  the  dove  would  be  manifest  \  but,  if  on  the  other 
hand  the  dove  flew  away,  there  would  be  no  evidence  of  its  being 
more  than  a  mere  dove.  That  Luke  iii.  22  speaks  of  the  Spii-it  as 
coming  down  '  in  bodily  shape  of  a  dove '  is  not  in  the  least  against 
such  an  explanation  of  the  evangelic  tradition  :  bodily  shape,  does 
not  necessitate  bodily  substance. 

Secondly,  the  reading  '  into '  was  dangerously  convenient  for  the 
Doketists,  who  held  that  Jesus  was  born  mere  man  but  that  the 
divine  Chiist  entered  into  him  at  baptism  in  shape  of  a  dove.  Hence 
it  would  be  explained  by  '  upon '  (ep')  or  '  unto '  {pros),  and  the 
marginal  explanation  would  be  mistaken  for  a  correction  and  would 
pass  into  the  text :  n»y,  the  pious  copyist  might  even  think  it  allow- 
able to  wilfully  change  a  preposition  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
spreading  error.  But,  if  '  upon  '  or  '  unto  '  were  the  original  reading, 
variations  are  not  so  easily  explainable,  and  so  I  lean  towards '  into ' 
on  the  well-known  principle  that  that  reading  is  to  be  preferred  out 
of  which  the  others  may  have  arisen. 

In  Mark  i.  10  editors  have  adopted  '  into,'  and  in  Luke  iii.  22  D, 
the  First  Latin,  and  the  Latin  Vulgate  have  it.  And  a  fragment  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  says  *  And,  as  he  went  up  from 
the  water,  the  heavens  were  opened,  and  he  saw  the  Holy  Spnit  in 
shape  of  a  dove  descending  and  entering  into  him.' 

IV.  1.  ■wilderness']  See  note  on  iii.  1.  The  Gospels  point  to 
some  piece  of  country  between  the  Jordan  and  Nazareth  ;  for  Jesus 
was  returning  (Luke  iv.  1),  he  had  come  from  Nazareth  (Mark  i.  9), 
and  Nazareth  is  the  fii^st  town  named  (Matt.  iv.  13,  Luke  iv.  16)  as 
visited  by  him  after  his  return.  A  fragment  of  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrews  has  been  preserved  which  may  relate  to  the 
Temptation :  if  it  does,  that  Gospel  fixed  the  scene  at  Mt.  Tabor, 
which  lies  in  almost  a  straight  line  between  Nazareth  and  the  nearest 
point  of  the  Jordan. 


IV.  3]  according  to  Mattheiv.  43 

2  And  when  he  had  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  he 
was  afterward  an  hungred. 

3  And  when  the  tempter  came  to  him,  he  said,  If  thou  be 
the  Son  of  God,  command  that  these  stones  be  made  bread. 

to  he  tempted]  The  Greek  peiy'azein  and  the  Latin  temjytare 
signify  no  more  than  '  to  try,  test,  make  trial  of,  put  to  the  proof.' 
Inducement  to  sin  being  the  test  of  virtue,  they  came  to  be  used  in 
Christian  theology  to  denote  such  inducement.  But,  unless  it  be 
James  i.  13,  14,  there  is  no  passage  in  the  N.  T.  where  the  Greek 
word  cannot  be  advantageously  rendered  as  above,  and  in  most 
cases  it  must  be  so  rendered  to  give  the  sense  of  the  passage.  See, 
as  the  remaining  instances  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  (besides  v.  3, 
Mark  i.  13,  and  Luke  iv.  2),  Matt.  xvi.  1,  xix.  3,  xxii.  18,  35  ;  Mark 
viii.  11,  X.  2,  xii.  15;  Luke  xi.  16;  John  vi.  6,  viii.  6  ;  Acts  v.  9, 
XV.  10,  xvi.  7,  xxiv.  6. 

devil]  Diaholos.  The  history  of  this  word  and  o(Shatan  '  Satan' 
is  somewhat  curious.  Shatan,  '  adversary,'  is  used  9  times  in  the 
Old  Testament  (see  also  xvi.  23)  in  a  perfectly  general  sense,  and 
only  5  times  as  a  proper  name  or  title.  In  3  of  the  9  cases  the 
Septuagint  renders  shatan  by  diaholos,  i.e.  'setter  at  variance' 
'  backbiter,'  and  so  '  injurer '  '  opponent,'  and  by  its  kindred 
words.  Thus  in  Num.  xxii.  22  ('  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stood 
in  the  way  for  an  adversary  against  bim ')  the  Heb.  for  '  adver- 
sary '  is  shatan,  and  the  Septuagint  renders  diahalein  auton  '  to 
injure  him,'  or  '  to  oppose  him.'  And,  in  all  the  five  cases  where 
shatan  is  a  proper  name  or  title,  the  Septuagint  renders  it  by  diaholos. 
Shatan  (Matt.  xvi.  23)  and  diaholos  (John  vi.  70,  1  Tim.  iii.  11, 
2  Tim.  iii.  3)  did  not  lose  their  wider  meaning,  as  our  Jie7id  '  hater ' 
'enemy'  (cf.  the  German /emrZ)  has  done. 

2.  a7i  hungred]  According  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rich.  Morris  (His- 
torical Otitlines  of  English  Accidence,  p.  228)  this  form,  which  we 
first  find  about  1300  a.d.  is  corrupted  (doubtless  through  an  in- 
termediate ahungred)  from  the  older  ofhyngred  :  but  I  do  not  see 
why  it  should  not  be  an  independent  compound  with  the  preposition 
on  or  an. 

3.  the  Son  of  God]  There  is  no  article  in  the  oi-iginal.  As 
others  than  Jesus  are  called  in  this  Gospel  '  sons  of  God  '  (see  note  on 

V.  9),  and  as  a  translation  should  never  make  a  phrase  seemingly 
dogmatic  which  is  not  so  in  the  original,  render  '  son  of  God,'  or 
'  God's  son.'  There  are  other  passages  in  this  Gospel  in  which  the 
article  does  appear  in  the  Greek  as  well  as  in  our  translation. 

these  stones]  '  Perhaps  those  silicious  accretions,  sometimes  known 
vmder  the  name  of  la2ndes  judaici,  which  assume  the  exact  shape  of 


12. 
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4  But  he  answered  and  said,  It  is  written,  Man  shall  not 
live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of 
the  mouth  of  Grod. 

6  Then  the  devil  taketh  him  up  into  the  holy  city,  and 
setteth  him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple, 

6  And  saith  unto  him,  If  thou   be  the  Son  of  God,  cast 
ps.  xci.  11-    thyself  down :  for  it  is  written,  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge 

concerning  thee :  and  in  their  hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up, 
lest  at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone. 

7  Jesus  said  unto  him.  It  is  written  again.  Thou  shalt  not 
tempt  the  Lord  thy  God. 

8  Again,  the  devil  taketh  him  up  into  an  exceeding  high 
mountain,  and  sheweth  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and 
the  glory  of  them  ; 

little  loaves    of  bread'   (Farrar,   Life  of  Christ,  i.   129).     And   see 
note  on  vii.  9. 

4.  It  is  written\    Dent.  viii.  3. 

5.  the  holy  city]  This  epithet  (found  also  in  xxvii.  53  and  Rev. 
xi.  2)  may  have  reference  only  to  the  city  of  Zion  in  which  the 
Temple  stood.  The  forms  '  Hierosolyma '  (Gospels,  Acts,  Galatians, 
Josephus),  '  Hieropolis,'  '  Sacred  City  '  (Philo),  and  'the  city  Solyma' 
(Pausanias),  show  that  the  first  part  of  the  name  lerushalaim  was 
frequently  connected  with  the  Greek  hieros  '  sacred.'  This  supposed 
connexion  may  have  given  rise  to  the  expression  in  the  text,  but  such 
a  view  is,  of  course,  quite  needless. 

The  words  '  in  Jerusalem  '  answering  to  '  into  the  holy  city  '  are 
all  that  is  left  of  a  parallel  passage  in  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews. 

a  pinnacle]  Render  '  the  pinnacle,'  both  here  and  in  Luke  iv.  9, 
or,  better,  *  the  edge  '  or  '  the  parapet.'  The  temple  had  no  pinnacles 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term ;  and  the  Greek  word  so  rendered 
here  is  used  in  the  Septuagint  to  translate  Hebrew  words  meaning 
*  border '  '  edge.'  Seemingly  the  top  ledge,  or  the  battlement,  is  here 
meant.  Whatever  be  the  place,  from  it  James,  '  the  brother  of  the 
Lord,'  is  said  to  have  been  hurled  while  addressing  the  people 
(Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  23,  reporting  Hegesippus,  a  writer  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  2nd  cent.). 

6.  the  Sori]     Render  *  son  ' — see  note  on  v.  3. 
it  is  written]     Ps.  xci.  11-12. 

7.  It  is  written]    Deut.  vi.  16. 
tempt]  Ekpeiraseis,  '  throiighly  try,'  or,  if  we  are  to   keep  the 

word  '  tempt,'  '  greatly  tempt.' 
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9  And  saith  unto  him,  All  these  things  will  I  give  thee,  if 
thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me. 

10  Then  saith  Jesus  unto  him,  Gret  thee  hence,  Satan  :  for  it 

is  written.  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  Grod,  and  him  only  Dent.  vi.  13 
shalt  thou  serve. 

11  Then  the  devil  leaveth  him,  and,  behold,  angels  came 
and  ministered  unto  him. 

12  K  Now  when  Jesus  had  heard  that  John  was  11  cast  into  m.  i.  u-is; 

L.iv.14-15. 

prison,  he  departed  into  Galilee  ;  11  or,  de- 

^  '  '  Uvered  up. 

13  And  leaving  Nazareth,  he  came  and  dwelt  in  Capernaum, 
which  is  upon  the  sea  coast,  in  the  borders  of  Zabulon  and  M.'i!2i. ' 
Nephthalim : 

^.fall  down — ine\     See  note  on  ii.  2. 

10.  it  is  written\    Also  from  Deuteronomy — vi.  13  and  x.  20. 

13.  Cape7'naum'\  Editors  always  read  '  Capharnaum/  following 
the  great  weight  of  authority.  The  name  is  really  Caphar  Nahum, 
'village  of  Nahum.'  According  to  Rabbi  Isaac  Chelo  (1334  a.d.) 
Nahum  the  Old,  a  Rabbi  named  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  was  buried 
there  (Gender's  Hdbk.  to  Bible,  325). 

We  know  that  it  was  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Gennesaret,  '  the 
sea  of  Galilee'  (iv.  18)  :  but  opinion  as  to  its  exact  site  is  divided 
between  two  ruined  places,  Khan  Minieh  and  Tell  Hum — the  former 
about  5^,  the  latter  about  3  miles  S.  of  the  Jordan's  inflow.  I  bere 
analyse  the  evidence,  after  reading  which  see  Appendix  D  : — 

(1)  Evidence  from  the  N.  T. 

This  is  confined  to  the  accounts  of  the  mnacle  of  Jesus  walking  on 
the  sea.  According  to  Matt.  xiv.  34,  Mk.  vi.  53,  the  ship  came  to 
land  at  Gennesaret :  according  to  John  vi.  (17)  the  crew  had  started 
for  Caphar  Nahum  and  (21)  after  Jesus  had  stilled  the  waves  '  imme- 
diately the  ship  was  at  the  land  where  they  were  going.'  From  this  it 
has  been  inferred  that  Caphar  Nahum  was  either  in  the  plain  of 
Gennesaret  or  on  its  veiy  edge  ;  and  this  suits  Khan  Minieh,  but  not 
Tell  Hum  which  is  too  far  to  the  N. 

But  the  ship  had  met  with  a  contrary  wind  and  high  sea,  and  the 
question  arises  whether  John  does  not  simply  mean  that  they  reached 
land  at  the  point  for  which  they  were  making  at  the  time.  And  the 
further  question  arises  whether  the  ship  may  not  have  been  bound  for 
both  Caphar  Nahum  and  Gennesaret,  being  meant  to  land  some  of  the 
party  at  one  and  some  at  the  other  (just  as  it  was  meant  to  touch  at 
Bethsaida  Julias — Mk.  vi.  45  ;  see  my  note  on  Matt.  xiv.  22). 

One  slight  inference  may,  moreover,  be  drawn  from  two  other 
passages  in  favour  of  Tell  Hum.     From  John  i.   44  we  learn  that 
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Bethsaida  was  '  the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter '  and  from  Mk.  i.  29 
(cf.  Matt.  viii.  14,  Luke  iv.  38)  that  they  had  an  house  at  Caphar 
Nahum.  In  my  note  on  xiv.  211  have  shown  that  the  modern  theory 
of  a  second  Bethsaida  on  the  lake  is  altogether  needless.  So  that, 
Bethsaida  being  Bethsaida  Julias  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  Tell  Hum 
is  only  3  miles  from  it,  with  no  other  place  between,  whereas  Khan 
Minieh  is  5^  miles  from  it.  Now  it  is  more  likely  that  two  Beth- 
saida fishermen  would  set  up  hoiLse  at  the  next  fishing-station,  3 
miles  oif,  than  at  another  beyond  it  at  nearly  double  the  distance. 

(2)  Evidence  from  Josephus. 

(a)  Of  Gennesaret  he  says  ( War,  iii.  10  §  8)  that  'it  is  irrigated  by 
a  most  fertilizing  spring,  which  the  inhabitants  call  Capharnaum  ' ; 
this  must  of  course  have  been  near  the  town.  Now  Khan  Minieh  has 
a  large  fountain,  but  Tell  Hum  has  only  a  river,  which  does  not  go 
near  Gennesaret. 

But  Dr.  Thomson  says  of  the  fountain  at  Khan  Minieh  'Dr. 
Robinson  admits  that  it  comes  out  on  a  level  with  the  lake  and  close  to 
it,  so  that  it  could  not  be  made  to  irrigate  an  acre  of  the  plain  ;  and, 
moreover,  if  it  could  be  elevated  high  enough,  thei'e  is  not  sufficient 
water  to  make  it  worth  while,  especially  in  the  season  of  the  year 
when  irrigation  is  needed '(T'Ae  Land  and  the  Book,  354).  And  he 
would  identify  Josephus's  spring  with  the  springs  of  et-Tabighah, 
1^  mile  S.  of  Tell  Hum  :  '  They  are  .  .  .  sufiiciently  copious  to 
irrigate  the  plain.  The  cisterns  by  which  the  water  was  collected, 
and  elevated  to  the  proper  height  to  flow  along  the  canal,  are  still  here ; 
the  canal  itself  can  be  traced  quite  round  the  clifi"  to  the  plain,  render- 
ing it  certain  that  the  water  was  thus  employed.' 

(6)  Josephus  {Life,  §§  71-2)  tells  us  that  on  a  body  of  Roman 
soldiers  encamping  5  furlongs  from  Bethsaida  Jvilias  he  sent  against 
them  troops  of  his  own,  who  entrenched  themselves  1  furlong  from 
Julias ;  that  he  joined  them  with  reinforcements  and  that  they  fought 
with  the  Romans  next  day  ;  that  he  pretended  flight  until  an  ambush 
placed  by  him  had  attacked  the  Romans  in  the  rear,  and  that  he  then 
turned  and  drove  them  before  him  ;  that  in  so  doing  he  was  thrown 
from  his  horse  and  had  his  wrist  broken  ;  and  that  he  was  carried  to 
'  a  village  called  Kepharnome,'  All  admit  that  Kepharnome  is  only 
Caphar  Nahum  in  a  Greek  dress,  and  if  it  was  Tell  Hum  the  account 
is  natural  enough,  but  if  it  was  Khan  Minieh  Josephus  must  have 
retired  much  further  from  the  field  of  battle  than  we  can  suppose  he 
or  any  general  would  do. 

Dr.  Robinson  indeed  asks  [Later  Biblical  Researches,  352)  *  If 
the  object  .  .  .  was  meiely  to  bring  him  to  the  nearest  place  of 
covert,  why  was  he  not  rather  carried  to  Julias,  which  was  but  a  fur- 
long distant  ? '     He  forgets  that  the  battle  did  not  take  place  inside 
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the  Jewish  entrenchment,  that  Josephus  may  have  been  as  near  to 
Caphar  Nahum  as  to  Julias,  and  that  the  Roman  troops  may  have 
been  between  him  and  the  latter. 

(3)  Evidence  from  tradition. 

Dr.  Robinson  makes  out  that  all  tradition  from  the  4th  to  the 
17th  cent,  which  is  at  all  definite  points  to  Khan  Minieh.  But  Gen- 
der's Hdbk.  to  the  Bible,  which  is  likewise  based  on  personal  explo- 
ration, although  deciding  in  favour  of  the  latter  ruin,  says  '  There  is 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  from  the  fourth  century  downwards  the  site 
shown  to  Christian  pilgrims  was  at  the  ruin  of  Tell  Hum,  which  is 
exactly  the  distance  from  Chorazin  mentioned  by  Jerome  as  that  of 
Capernaum'  (325). 

(4)  Evidence  from  etymology. 

In  Conder  we  find  that  the  Rabbis  interpreted  huta  *  sinner '  in 
Eccl.  vii.  26  as  meaning  a  son  of  Caphar  Nahum,  and  that  elsewhere 
they  interpreted  it  as  lyiinai  '  heretic ' :  also  that  Rabbi  Isaac  Chelo  says 
of  Caphar  Nahum  *  Formerly  there  were  in  this  village  many  Minim.' 
*  The  ruin  visited  by  Isaac  Chelo  was  on  the  way  from  Arbela  to  Kefr 
'Anan,  and  this  precludes  the  idea  that  he  means  Tell  Hum.'  Ac- 
cordingly this  abode  of  Minim  is  identified  with  Khan  Minieh. 

The  extract  from  Chelo  given  in  Conder  does  not  say  that  he 
visited  the  place  at  all,  but,  if  that  is  shown  by  the  context,  it  would 
only  be  3  miles  out  of  the  present  road.  The  philological  argument  is 
at  first  sight  very  strong ;  but,  if  Caphar  Nahum  were  full  of  Minim, 
that  is  no  reason  why  another  place  3  miles  ofi*  might  not  also  have 
been  full  of  them  :  and  the  Rabbis  of  the  great  Jewish  school  at  Ti- 
berias would  naturally  give  the  name  '  abode  of  Minim  '  to  whichever 
of  the  two  was  nearer  to  them,  and  that  would  be  Khan  Minieh. 

A  plausible  philological  argument  has  been  advanced  for  Tell  Hum 
also.  '  H'Am^  says  Dr.  Thomson,  '  is  the  last  syllable  of  Kefr  na 
hUm.  .  .  .  Thus  we  have  Zib  for  Achsi6,  and  Fik  for  Aphcah,  etc. 
In  this  instance  Kejr  [village]  has  been  changed  to  Tell  [hill] — why, 
it  is  difficult  to  comprehend,  for  there  is  no  proper  Tell  at  that  site. 
Still,  a  deserted  site  is  generally  named  Tell,  but  not  Kefr  (which  is 
applied  to  a  village)  ;  and,  when  Capernaum  became  a  heap  of  rub- 
bish, it  would  be  quite  natural  for  the  Arabs  to  drop  the  Kefr,  and 
call  it  simply  Tell  Hum.'  Nahum,  indeed,  was  accented  on  the  last 
syllable,  and  every  philologist  knows  the  tendency  of  wwaccented 
syllables  to  disappear.  But  h'Am  means  '  black,'  and,  as  the  ground  is 
covered  with  black  basalt.  Tell  Hum  may  mean  '  Black  Tell '  (Conder). 

Altogether  I  think  that  the  balance  of  evidence  is  appreciably 
in  favour  of  Tell  Hum. 

in — Nephthal%ini\  It  stood  in  the  latter  tribe,  but  within  some  7 
miles  of  the  boundary  between  the  two. 


15-16 
Isai.  ix.  1-2. 
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14  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias 
the  prophet,  saying, 

15  The  land  of  Zabulon,  and  the  land  of  Nephthalim,  hy 
the  way  of  the  sea,  beyond  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  ; 

16  The  people  which  sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light ;  and 
to  them  which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death  light  is 
sprung  up. 

17  f  From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach,  and  to  say, 
2-        Eepent :  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand. 

18  f  And  Jesus,  walking  by  the  sea  of  Galilee,  saw  two 
i-20;  brethren,  Simon  called  Peter,  and  Andrew  his  brother,  casting  a 
-43!j  net  into  the  sea :  for  they  were  fishers. 

14.  hy  Esaias\     Isai.  ix.  1,  2.     Render  '  thi-ough  Esaias.' 

15.  way  of  thesea]  That  is,  'road  of  the  sea.'  One  of  the  two 
great  caravan-roads  to  Damascus  ran  up  the  W.  coast  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  as  far  as  Khan  Minieh.  It  was  called  Via  maris,  '  way  of 
the  sea,'  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 

Galilee  of  the  Gentiles]  Literally,  '  Galilee  of  the  nations,'  as  it  is 
called  in  our  version  of  the  original  passage  of  Isaiah.  The  Hebrew 
and  Greek  words  meaning  '  nations  '  and  thence  '  forein  nations  '  are 
generally  rendered  in  our  version  by  the  equivalent  Latin  word  '  Gen- 
tiles'  which  means  (i.)  nations  (ii.)  foreiners. 

The  name  Galilee  comes  from  a  root  meaning  '  to  roll,'  and  may 
have  been  given  first  to  a  circuit  of  country  round  Kedesh-Naphtali 
or  may  mean  rolling  country,  downs  (Conder).  It  was  called  '  of  the 
nations'  because  it  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Syrians,  Phoenicians, 
and  other  Canaanites,  while  it  is  not  unlikely  that  large  numbers  of 
them  actually  dwelt  within  it :  Solomon  would  hardly  have  offered 
20  of  its  cities  to  Hiram  (1  Kings  ix.  11)  if  they  had  been  inhabited 
by  Israelites,  and  we  are  told  (2  Chron.  viii.  2)  that  after  Hiram's 
refusal  he  '  caused  the  children  of  Israel  to  dwell  there  ' — but,  as  it 
is  said  that  he  '  built  them,'  they  may  have  been  ruined  and  deserted. 
In  1  Mace.  v.  15  we  are  told  that  there  had  been  (about  164  B.C.)  a 
gathering  against  the  Jews  '  out  of  Ptolemais  and  Tyre  and  Sidon 
and  all  Galilee-of-strangers,'  and  Strabo,  a  contemporary  of  the  Apos- 
tles, says  that  Jewish  Palestine  is  inhabited  in  great  part  by  '  mixed 
tribes,  both  from  Egyptian  nations,  and  Arabian,  and  Phoenician,' 
and  instances  Galilee,  Jericho,  Philadelphia,  and  the  city  of  Samaria 
(xvi.  p.  760).     Galilee  was  very  thickly  peopled. 

16.  saw]     Render  '  hath  seen.' 

18.  Sivion — his  brother]     See  notes  on  x.  2,  xvi.  18. 

casting   a   net]     Render  '  casting  a   casting-net.'      The    Sea   of 
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19  And  he  saith  unto  them,  Follow  me,  and  I  will  make 
you  fishers  of  men. 

20  And  they  straightway  left  their  nets,  and  followed  him. 

21  And  going  on  from  thence,  he  saw  other  two  brethren, 
James  the.  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John  his  brother,  in  a  ship 
with  Zebedee  their  father,  mending  their  nets  ;  and  he  called 
them. 

22  And  they  immediately  left  the  ship  and  their  father,  and 
followed  him. 

23  H  And  Jesus  went  about  all  Gralilee,  teaching  in  their  m  y  39 ; 
synagogues,  and   preaching   the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and 
healing   all   manner   of  sickness   and  all  manner   of    disease 
among  the  people. 

Galilee  still  contains,  it  is  said,  abundance  of  fish.  The  Arabs  are 
too  impatient  to  use  a  rod,  and  too  timid  to  venture  on  its  waters 
with  a  net :  fish,  however,  are  sometimes  caught  with  a  hand-net,  or 
killed  by  poisoned  bread-crumbs  (!). 

19.  Follow  me\  It  was  the  custom  for  the  pupils  of  a  Rabbi  to 
follow  him  in  his  walks. 

21.  James — his  brother]     See  notes  on  x.  2. 

a  ship]  Render  'the  ship,'  as  Max'k  (i.  19)  also  calls  it.  This 
may  have  been  the  particular  vessel  so  often  used  by  Jesus  and  his 
disciples — see  note  on  xv.  39. 

23.  teaching  in  their  synagogues]  An  example  of  this  teaching 
is  found  in  Luke  iv.  16-27.  The  only  parts  of  the  synagogue- 
service  performed  by  priests  were  '  prayer  and  the  pronouncing  of  the 
Aaronic  blessing  (Num.  vi.  24-26)'  (Edersheim,  Jewish  Social  Life, 
267),  Two  lessons  were  read,  one  from  the  Law,  the  other  from  the 
Prophets.  The  first  lesson  was  read,  on  Sabbaths,  in  sections  by 
not  fewer  than  seven  persons  (Edersheim).  The  second  lesson  was 
followed  by  a  sermon.  In  the  passage  of  Luke,  Jesus  '  stood  up  foi- 
to  read,'  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  chief  '  ruler  of  the  synagogue '  who 
designated  the  reader.  The  '  minister,'  i.e.  clerk,  gave  him  the  roll  of 
Isaiah,  from  whom  the  lesson  of  the  day  was  taken,  and  after  reading 
he  debvered  the  sermon,  perhaps  having  sat  down  fii-st  and  been  again 
designated  by  the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue.  So  in  Acts  xiii.  14-16 
'  they  came  to  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  sat  down. 
And  after  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  the  rulers  of  the 
synagogue  sent  unto  them  saying,  "  Ye  men  and  brethren,  if  ye  have 
any  word  of  exhortation  for  the  people,  say  on."  Then  Paul  six)od  up, 
and  said,  etc' 

gospel]     Sec  note  on  title  of  this  Gospel 
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[M.  1. 28.]  24  And   his  fame   went   througliout   all    Syria :    and   they 

24-5        broiiffht  unto  him  all  sick  people  that  were  taken  with  divers 

M.  iii.  7-10;       ,.        °  ,  ,       i  i   .   i  i  i 

L.xvi.  17-18.  diseases  and  torments,  and  those  which  were  possessed  with 
devils,  and  those  which  were  lunatick,  and  those  that  had  the 
palsy ;  and  he  healed  them. 

the  kingdom]     See  note  on  iii.  2. 

all  manner — disease]     Render  'every  disease  and  every  weakness.' 

24.  went — Syria]  Render  '  went  away  into  all  Syria.'  *  It 
was  no  retired  mountain-lake  by  whose  side  he  took  up  his  abode, 
such  as  might  have  attracted  the  Eastern  sage  or  Western  hermit.  It 
was  to  the  Roman  Palestine  almost  what  the  manufacturing  districts 
are  to  England.  Nowhere,  except  in  the  capital  itself,  could  He  have 
found  such  a  sphere  for  His  works  and  words  of  mercy;  from  no  other 
centre  could  "His  fame"  have  so  gone  throughout  all  Syi^a'  (Stanley, 
Sinai  and  Palesti^ie,  368). 

all — tormeiits]  Render  '  all  those  that  were  sick  with  divers 
diseases,  and  those  that  were  oppressed  with  torments.' 

possessed  with  devils]  Render  'daemoniacs,'  Gk.  daimonizomenous. 
Diaholos,  '  devil,'  is  a  name  given  in  the  N.T.  only  to  Satan  (see  note 
on  V.  1),  the  word  used  in  such  cases  as  that  before  us  being  always 
either  daimon,  or  (far  more  often)  its  diminutive  daimonion,  both  of 
which  denoted  a  sviperhuman  being  of  lower  rank,  neither  necessarily 
beneficent  nor  necessarily  malignant. 

The  phaenomena  exhibited  by  the  persons  called  daemoniacs  were 
sometimes  attributed  by  the  Jews  to  the  departed  spu-its  of  wicked 
men.  Josephus,  for  instance,  says  '  daemons,  as  they  are  called,  are 
spirits  of  wicked  men'  [War,  vii.  6  §  3),  and  the  same  belief  seems 
to  be  referred  to  in  a  fragment  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
*  Take,  feel  me,  and  see  that  I  am  not  a  bodiless  daemon,' anwering  to 
Luke  xxiv.  39,  '  handle  me,  and  see  ;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and 
bones  according  as  ye  behold  me  having.' 

Exorcism  (see  xii.  27  and  note  there)  was  in  common  use.  Of 
possession  and  exorcism,  as  known  to  early  Christian  writers,  the  fol- 
lowing short  sketch  is  taken  from  Tyler's  Primitive  Culture,  ii. 
1 39  : — '  Ancient  ecclesiastical  records  describe,  under  the  well-known 
names  of  "  dsemoniacs,"  "  possessed,"  "  energumens,"  the  class  of  per- 
sons whose  bodies  are  seized  or  possessed  with  an  evil  spirit ;  such 
attacks  being  frequently  attended  with  great  commotions  and  vexa- 
tions and  disturbances  of  the  body,  occasioning  sometimes  frenzy  and 
madness,  sometimes  epileptic  fits,  and  other  violent  tossings  and  con- 
tortions. These  energumens  formed  a  recognized  part  of  an  early 
Christian  congregation,  a  standing-place  apart  being  assigned  to  them 
in  the  church.     The  church  indeed  seems  to  have  been  the  princiijal 
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25  And  there  followed  him  great  multitudes  of  people  from 
Gralilee,  and  from  Decapolis,  and  from  Jerusalem,  and  from 
Judaea,  and  from  beyond  Jordan. 

habitation  of  these  afflicted  ci-eatiTres,  they  were  occupied  in  sweeping 
and  the  like  out  of  times  of  worship,  daily  food  was  provided  for 
them,  and  they  were  under  the  charge  of  a  special  order  of  clergy,  the 
exorcists,  whose  religious  function  was  to  cast  out  devils  by  prayer 
and  adjuration,  and  laying  on  of  hands.  As  to  the  usual  symptoms 
of  possession,  Justia,  TertuUian,  Chrysostom,  Cyril,  Minucius,  Cyprian, 
and  other  early  Fathers,  give  copious  descriptions  of  demons  entering 
into  the  bodies  of  men,  disordering  their  health  and  minds,  driving 
them  to  wander  among  the  tombs,  forcuig  them  to  writhe  and  wallow 
and  rave  and  foam,  howling  and  declaring  their  own  diabolical  names 
by  the  patients'  voices,  but  when  overcome  by  conjuration  or  by  blows 
administered  to  their  victims,  quitting  the  bodies  they  had  entered, 
and  acknowledging  the  pagan  deities  to  be  but  devils. ' 

lunat%cks\  Literally,  '  bemooned,'  i.e.  probably  epileptics,  who  were 
supposed  (as  once  were  our  own  lunaih.o.'A)  to  be  more  afflicted  at  cer- 
taia  changes  of  the  moon.  See  xvii.  15,  where  the  father  of  a  boy 
with  symptoms  like  those  of  epilepsy  calls  him  '  bemooned.'  It  is 
possible  that  the  affliction  was  even  attributed  to  sleeping  in  the  moon- 
light, since  the  Talmud  says  '  Whoso  sleepeth  at  full  moon  in  the 
open  is  dragging  himself  to  death '  (Bab.  Gemara,  Pesachim,  fol.  Ill  a), 
and  sleeping  in  moonlight  is  thought  dangerous  among  our  own  coun- 
try-folk at  this  day. 

25.  multitudes  of  peojjle]     Render  '  crowds.' 

Deca2)olis\  The  collective  name  given  to  a  number  of  cities  not 
territoi-ially  united,  but  most  of  them  lying  to  the  S.  or  E.  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  and  all  of  them  inhabited  mainly  by  Gentiles  and  probably 
allowed  to  govern  themselves.  The  name  means  '  group  of  ten  cities,' 
but,  if  that  was  the  exact  original  number,  other  cities  came  to  bear 
the  name,  so  that  Pliny,  whose  Natural  History  was  published  about 
50  years  after  the  time  referred  to  in  the  text,  says  that  different  lists 
of  the  10  cities  were  given  (v.  18).  The  most  generally  approved,  he 
says,  comprised  Damasciis,  Philadelphia,  Rhaphana,  Scythopolis, 
Gadara,  Hippos,  Dion,  Pella,  Galasa  (i.e.  Gerasa),  and  Canatha. 
Josephus,  who  names  Scythopolis,  Gadara,  and  Hippos,  calls  the  first 
of  these  the  largest  city  of  Decapolis ;  so  that,  unless  he  were  thinking 
only  of  such  parts  of  Decapolis  as  lay  withia  the  limits  of  Jewish 
Palestiae,  he  must  have  excluded  Damascus.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Onomast.)  imply  that  Gadara,  Hippos,  and  Pella  belonged  to  Deca- 
polis. Ptolemy  (v.  17)  makes  Capitolias  one  of  its  cities,  and  a  Pal- 
myrene  inscription — '  Agathangelos  the  Abilene  of  Decapolis  *  (Reland, 
E  2 


V.-VII. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

AND   seeing  the  multitudes,  he  went  up  into  a  mountain : 
and  when  he  was  set,  his  disciples  came  unto  him  : 
L.vif2o.  ^  And  he  opened  his  mouth,  and  taught  them,  saying, 

Pal.  III.  525) — includes  Abila,  doubtless  the  Abila  which  lay  E.  of 
Gadara  and  N.  of  Capitolias,  not  that  N.W.  of  Damascus,  mentioned 
in  Luke  iii.  1. 

V.  1.  multitudes]     Render  '  crowds.' 

a  mountain]  Render  '  the  mountain  '  here  and  in  xiv.  23,  xv. 
29,  xxviii.  16  ;  Mark  iii.  13,  vi.  46  ;  Luke  vi.  12,  ix.  28  ;  John  vi.  3. 
Only  on  two  occasions,  those  of  the  Temptation  (Matt.  iv.  8,  '  an  ex- 
ceeding high  mountain,'  Luke  iv.  5,  '  an  high  mountain ')  and  the 
Transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  1,  Mark  ix.  2,  'an  high  mountain'),  are 
we  told  that  Jesus  went  up  into  a  mountain,  and  even  the  latter  event 
is  stated  by  Luke  (ix.  28)  to  have  occurred  in  the  mountain.  Either, 
then,  in  this  and  the  other  passages  some  one  mountam  is  meant  or, 
as  is  more  likely,  all  the  mountainous  country  round  the  Sea  of 
Galilee — the  high  lands  as  opposed  to  the  low  lands  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake. 

when  he  vms  set]  It  was  the  custom  for  the  scholars  of  a  Rabbi 
(see  first  note  on  v.  20)  to  sit  on  the  floor  or  benches,  while  the  Rabbi 
himself  sat  a  little  above  them  on  a  raised  platform  :  thus  Paul  speaks 
of  himself  as  brought  up  *  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel '  (Acts  xxii.  3).  For 
other  mentions  of  Jesus's  sitting  down  to  teach,  see  xiii.  1,  2,  xv.  29, 
(xxiv.  3  1),  xxvi.  55,  Mark  v.  3,  John  vi.  3,  viii.  2. 

2.  saying]  With  this  Sermon  on  the  Mount  the  discourse  re- 
ported in  Luke  vi.  is  identical.  Matthew's  account  is  by  far  the 
longer — Luke  may  be  purposely  leaving  out  many  passages  bearing 
special  reference  to  Judaism  :  but  both  have  the  same  beginning  and 
ending,  and  contain  much  in  common.  Matthew,  indeed,  places  the 
Sermon  before  the  call  of  Levi,  but  Luke  after  the  choice  of  the  Apo- 
stles (if  the  words '  in  those  days '  (Luke  vi.  1 2)  are  to  be  taken  strictly) : 
the  two  evangelists,  however,  differ  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
to  the  time  when  the  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant  and  the 
miracle  of  the  swine  happened.  The  assertion  that  the  Sermon  re- 
corded in  Luke  was  preached  on  a  plain  is  due  to  our  bad  rendering 
of  Luke  vi.  17  ('  And  he  came  down  and  stood  ioi  the  plain'),  where 
the  Greek  is  epi  topou  jjedinou  '  upon  a  level  place,'  that  is,  a  plateau 
part  of  the  way  down  the  mountain.  See  also  the  note  on  v.  1  of  the 
present  chapter. 

Archbishop  Thomson  [Bih.  Diet.  i.  1047)  thus  explains  the  differ- 
ences of  the  two  accounts  with  regard  to  time  and  length.     The  his- 
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3  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit :  for  their's  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

4  Blessed  are  they  that   mourn :  for   they  shall   be  com-  l.  vi.  21. 
forted. 

5  Blessed  are  the  meek :  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.       Ps^^^^xxvii. 

6  Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  right-  l.  vi.  21. 
eousness  :  for  they  shall  be  filled. 

7  Blessed  are  the  merciful :  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 

8  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall  see  Grod. 

9  Blessed   are  the  peace-makers:  for  they  shall  be  called 
the  children  of  God. 

10  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteousness' 
sake  :  for  their's  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

11  Blessed  are  ye,   when  men   shall  revile  you,  and  per-  l-vi.  22. 
secute  yoxi^  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  [|  falsely,  11  or.  lytng. 
for  my  sake. 

12  Eejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad  :  for  great  is  your  reward  I'-^J-ss. 
in  heaven :    for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets  which  were 
before  you. 

13  IF  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth:  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  l.  xiv.  34-5; 
his  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  ?  it  is  thenceforth  good 

for  nothing,  but  to  be  cast  out,  and  to  be  trodden  under  foot 
of  men. 

torical  position  of  the  discourse,  he  says,  *  mnst  be  fixed  from  St.  Luke ; 
and  its  earlier  place  in  St,  Matthew's  Gospel  must  be  owing  to  the 
Evangelist's  wish  to  commence  the  account  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
with  a  summary  of  His  teaching;  an  intention  further  illustrated  by 
the  mode  in  which  the  Evangelist  has  wrought  in  with  his  report  of 
the  discourse  several  sayings  which  St.  Ltihe  connects  with  the  various 
facts  which  on  different  occasions  drew  them  forth  (comp.  Luke  xiv.  34, 
xi.  33,  xvi.  17,  xii.  58,  59,  xvi.  18,  with  places  in  Matt,  v.;  also  Luke 
xi.  1-4,  xii.  33,  34,  xi.  34-36,  xvi.  13,  xii.  22-31,  with  places  in 
Matt.  vi. ;  also  Luke  xi.  9-13,  xiii.  24,  25-27,  with  places  in  Matt, 
vii.).' 

5,  for — earth']  Ps.  xxxvii.  11,  *  the  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth.' 

8.  shall  see  God]  For  parallel  expressions  see  Job  xix.  26-7,  Ps. 
xvii.  15.  Also  the  Talmud  (Bab.  Gemara,  Sotah,  fob  42  a)  :  Tour 
kinds  will  not  see  the  Godhead — the  scoffers,  the  flatterers,  the  liars, 
and  the  slanderers.' 

9.  the  children  of  God]     Render  '  sons  of  God.' 

13.  have  lost  his  savour]    '  Sixty-five  houses  in  June — Lady  Stan- 


L.  xl.  33-4 
&  viii.  16 ; 

M.  iv.  21 
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u  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.     A  city  that  is  set  on  an 
hill  cannot  be  hid. 

15  Neither  do  men  light  a  candle,  and  put  it  under  a 
Thl'word  I  bushcl,  but  ou  a  candlestick ;  and  it  giveth  light  unto  all  that 
Suai'sS'    are  in  the  house. 

limtmir'e  16  Let  jour  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see 

ubouur^    your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 
^tlmnT  17  H  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the 

^*'^*"  prophets  :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil. 

L.  xvi.  17.  18  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass, 

one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all 
be  fulfilled. 

hope's  village — were  rented  and  filled  with  salt.  These  houses  have 
merely  earthen  floors,  and  the  salt  next  the  ground  in  a  few  years 
entirely  spoiled.  I  saw  large  quantities  of  it  literally  thrown  into  the 
street,  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men  and  beasts.  It  was  "  good  for 
nothing."  Similar  magazines  are  common  in  this  country  ....  and 
the  sweeping  out  of  the  spoiled  salt  and  casting  it  into  the  street  are 
actions  familiar  to  all  men  '  {The  Land  and  the  Book,  381).  '  The  salt, 
too,  of  Syria  contains  much  sulphate  of  lime  ;  and  this  would  be  the 
insipid  residuum  when  the  chloride  of  sodium  (wbich  almost  exclu- 
sively forms  our  salt)  was  dissolved  by  moisture'  (Mr.  Ay  re  in 
Home's  Introdtcction  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  ii.  341). 

Upon  '  his '  see  note  on  xxiv.  32. 

14.  a  city — hilT\  The  lofty  and  conspicuous  city  Safed  (2,650  ft. 
above  the  Mediterranean)  was  perhaps  in  sight. 

1.5.  Neither — candlestick']  Render  'Neither  do  they  light  a  lamp 
and  put  it  under  the  bushel,  but  on  the  lamp-stand.' 

16.  Let — that]  Render  '  So  let  your  light  shine  before  men ;  in 
order  that.' 

17.  The  Talmud  (Bab.  Gemara,  Shabbath,  116  a,  b)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  quoted  by  a  Christian  bishop  from  a  Christian  book,  'I 
am  not  come  to  take  away  from  the  law  of  Moses,  nor  to  add  to  the 
law  of  Moses  am  I  come,'  and  the  internal  evidence  of  the  story  points 
to  this  having  happened  about  71-3  A.D.  See  my  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews,  145-7. 

18.  verily  I  say]  Amen  lego.  Amen,  i.e.  'firmly'  'faithfully,'  was 
a  liturgical  response,  and  the  Rev,  W.  H.  Lowe  [Fragment  &c.,  70) 
denies  that  it  w-as  ever  used  as  '  verily '  in  conversation,  the  words  so 
used  being  he'emeth  'in  truth,'  hemanuthd  'faith!'  and  ^omndm 
*  vei'ily.'  He  says  that  amen  or  (as  we  always  have  it  in  John) 
amen  amen  is  a  corruption  of  tliis  'omnfnn  'verily,'  or  'omndm  amlna 
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19  Whosoever  therefore  shall  break  one  of  these  least  com- 
mandments, and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  but  whosoever  shall  do  and  teach 
^Aem,  the  same  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

20  For  I  say  unto  you,  That  except  your  righteousness  shall 
exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall 
in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

'  verily  I  say.'  The  true  amen  being  familiar  to  Greek  copyists  from 
its  frequent  use  in  the  Epistles,  such  a  corruption  would  be  natural 
enough. 

one  jot — -fulfilled']  Render  *  one  [letter]  i  or  one  upstroke  [of  a 
letter]  &c.'  The  'jot '  of  our  translation  {iota  in  the  Greek)  is  iod  % 
the  smallest  Hebrew  letter.  '  Tittle '  (a  word  meaning  anything 
small)  stands  for  keraia  '  horn '  in  the  original ;  by  it  is  meant  one  of 
three  little  upstrokes  with  which  it  was  customary  to  ornament  the 
tops  of  letters  of  the  alphabet,  not  a  tiny  stroke  distinguishing  one 
letter  from  another  otherwise  like  it. 

In  the  Talmud  (Jer.  Gemara,  Sanhedrin,  ii.  6)  is  an  allegory  very 
clearly  illustrating  our  text.  The  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  repre- 
sented to  have  fallen  down  before  God  and  complained  that  Solomon 
wanted  to  remove  the  letter  iod  from  xvii.  1 7,  a  change  which  would 
nullify  the  prohibition  against  multiplying  wives ;  whereupon  God 
answered  '  Solomon,  and  thousands  like  him,  shall  perish,  but  not 
even  an  ornament  of  the  iod  shall  pass  away  from  the  Law.' 

The  text  proves  that  rolls  of  the  Law  were  '  written,  like  our 
modern  copies,  in  the  so-called  Assyrian,  and  not  in  the  Hebrew- 
Phoenician  characters  '  (Edersheim,  Jewish  Social  Life,  118). 

20.  of  the  scribes]  After  the  return  from  Babylon  the  study  of 
the  '  Oral  Law '  began  to  assume  importance.  This  Oral  Law  con- 
sisted partly  of  traditions  expanding  and  explaining  the  Written  Law, 
and  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  God  to  Moses,  by  Moses  to  Joshua, 
by  Joshua  to  the  elders,  by  the  elders  to  the  prophets,  and  by  the 
prophets  to  the  religious  leadei-s  of  the  post- Captivity  period  ;  partly, 
also,  of  judgements  and  opinions  given  upon  disputed  points.  Such 
traditions  and  precedents,  illustrated  with  the  voluminous  judgements 
of  Jewish  doctors,  were  at  a  later  time  collected  in  the  Talmud — 
see  the  section  on  *  Jewish  writings  quoted '  in  my  introductory 
matter. 

The  Scribes  were  the  students  and  exponents  of  the  Oral  Law. 
After  undergoing  with  credit  a  course  of  instruction  in  one  of  the 
great  Pabbinical  schools  at  Jerusalem  they  were  admitted  to  this 
order,  and  received,  according  to  the  ascending  degi-ees  of  their  learn- 
ing, the  title  of  Rab,  Rabbi,  or  Rabban,     The  ablest  of  them  became 
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teachers  in  their  turn,  with  the  hope  of  being  chosen  members  of  the 
SanhedrLn  :  the  less  able  copied  the  Scriptures,  or  wrote  contracts, 
divorces,  and  phylacteries.  In  popular  esteem  they  held  a  place  far 
higher  than  that  of  the  priests  ;  in  fact  they  were  the  spiritual 
rulers  of  the  people.  Their  profession  was,  however,  gratuitous, 
and  every  Scribe  was  brought  up  like  other  Jews  to  the  practice  of  a 
trade. 

The  precise  meaning,  in  this  case,  of  the  name  sopher  (rendered 
gramviatetis  in  Gk.  and  scribe  in  Eng.)  is  doubtful :  it  may  mean 
'  writer,'  '  arranger,'  or  '  reckoner  ' — one  who  made  a  copy  of  the  Law, 
one  who  classified  its  precepts,  or  one  who  enumerated  them. 

Besides  the  generic  term  '  scribe  '  we  meet  with  those  of  '  doctor  of 
the  law '  (Luke  v.  17,  Acts  v.  34)  and  'lawyer'  (Matt.  xxii.  35, 
Luke  vii.  30,  x.  25,  xi.  45,  46,  52,  xiv.  3,  Tit.  iii.  13).  The  former, 
applied  to  Gamaliel,  doubtless  designates  a  Scribe  of  the  highest 
rank ;  the  latter  may  denote  the  ordinary  Sci-ibe  of  the  better  sort 
who,  without  being  a  great  popular  teacher,  was  yet  more  than  a  mere 
copyist. 

Reserving  any  remarks  on  the  religious  system  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  for  the  next  note,  I  shall  here  absti'act  from  Dr.  Ginsburg's 
article  in  '  Kitto's '  Cycloj)cedia  the  following  list  of  the  functions  of 
Scribes.  (1)  They  copied  the  Pentateuch,  and  wrote  phylacteries, 
&c.  (2)  '  They  guarded  the  Bible  against  any  interpolations  or  cor- 
ruptions, and  for  this  purpose  counted  the  letters  of  the  Scriptures.' 
(3)  '  They  read  the  law  before  the  people  in  the  synagogues  on  stated 
occasions.'  (4)  '  They  propounded  the  duties  inculcated  in  the  Scrip- 
tures to  the  people  at  large  on  Sabbath  and  festivals,  and  delivered 
lectures  to  their  disciples  in  the  week-days,  in  the  colleges,  on  the 
profounder  import  of  Holy  Writ.'  (5)  '  They  defined  the  limits  of 
each  precept,  and  determined  the  manner  in  which  the  sundry  com- 
mands of  the  divine  law  are  to  be  performed.'  (6)  '  They  fixed  the 
ti-aditional  law.'  (7)  '  They  enacted  prohibitory  laws.  ...  to  guard 
the  Biblical  precepts  from  being  violated.'  (8)  '  They  removed 
anthropomorphisms '  and  made  certain  other  textual  changes  in  the 
Bible,  but  their  alterations  were  only  18  altogether. 

and  Pharisees]  Perishtn,  '  separated,'  a  religious  order  so  called 
because  they  kept  themselves  separated  with  the  u.tmost  care  from  all 
food  forbidden  as  unclean  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  from  contact  with 
all  persons  on  whom  any  uncleanness  might  rest.  The  name  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  of  their  own  giving :  they  preferred  to  call 
themselves  '  the  wise,'  '  the  disciples  of  the  wise,'  or  more  commonly 
Chaberim,  '  the  Association '  (literally,  '  Associates ').  To  become  an 
Associate  a  man  must  promise  before  three  Associates  (1)  that  he 
would  set  apart  all  the  due  tithes  and  eat  nothing  which  was  not  or 
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might  not  have  been  tithed ;  (2)  that  he  would  keep  the  laws  relating 
to  uncleanness.  There  were  four  ranks  in  the  Association,  according 
to  the  degi-ee  of  care  taken  to  avoid  uncleanness.  In  the  reign  of 
Herod  it  numbered  somewhat  over  6,000  members. 

The  Pharisees  inculcated  full  obedience  to  the  Oral  Law  (see  last 
note)  as  well  as  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  they  believed  in  a  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  The  priestly  party,  the  Sadducees  (for  whom  see  note  on 
xxii.  23)  did  not  hold  the  Oral  Law  binding,  and  disputed  the  doc- 
trine of  a  resurrection. 

The  Pharisees  did  their  utmost  to  exalt  the  sacredness  of  private 
ceremonial  and  to  disparage  the  sacredness  of  the  priests'  persons  and 
the  authority  of  the  priestly  party,  or  Sadducees.  The  latter  were 
aristocratic  in  position  and  home- policy,  and  were  apt  to  be  opportun- 
ists in  their  relations  towards  the  foreiner.  The  Pharisees  on  the 
other  hand  were  democrats  and  nationalists,  and  their  natural  influ- 
ence with  the  people  was  strengthened  greatly  by  that  of  the  Scribes 
(see  last  note),  who  held  the  same  opinions,  whether  or  not  they  had 
been  individually  enrolled  members  of  '  the  Association.'  And  so  in 
the  end  the  Pharisees  triumphed  completely. 

The  endless  minutiae  of  ceremonialism  which  entered  into  the  life 
of  a  strict  Pharisee  would  be  almost  intolerable  to  any  one  in  whom 
duty,  or  self-complacence,  or  the  desire  of  approbation,  was  not  a 
passionately  strong  motive.  The  last  two  qualities  are  not  uncommon 
substitutes  in  religion  for  the  first,  and  the  Talmud  itself  has  a 
scathing  satire  on  unworthy  Pharisees.  '  There  are,'  it  says,  '  seven 
kinds  of  Pharisees— i.  The  Shechemite  Pharisee,  who  simply  keeps 
the  law  for  what  he  can  profit  thereby,  just  as  Shechem  submitted  to 
the  rite  of  circumcision  that  he  might  thereby  obtain  Dinah,  the 
daughter  of  Jacob ;  ii.  The  TumUing  Pharisee,  who,  in  order  to 
appear  humble  before  men,  always  hangs  down  his  head,  and  scarcely 
lifts  up  his  feet  when  he  walks,  so  that  he  constantly  tumbles; 
iii.  The  Bleeding  Pharisee,  who,  in  order  not  to  look  at  a  woman, 
walks  about  with  his  eyes  closed,  so  that  he  has  bleeding  wounds ; 
iv.  The  Mortar  Pharisee,  who  wears  a  cap  in  the  form  of  a  mortar 
to  cover  his  eyes,  that  he  may  not  see  any  impurities  and  indecencies ; 
V.  The  What-am-I-yet-to-do  Pharisee,  who,  not  knowing  much  about 
the  law,  as  soon  as  he  has  done  one  thing,  asks,  what  is  my  duty 
now  ]  and  I  will  do  it ;  vi.  The  Pharisee  from  Fear  who  keeps  the 
law  because  he  is  afraid  of  a  future  judgement;  and  vii.  The  Pharisee 
from  Love,  who  obeys  the  Lord  because  he  loves  him  with  all  his 
heart'  (Bab.  Gemara,  Sotah,  22  b  with  Jer.  Gemara,  Berachoth,  ix.). 
The  above  passage  I  quote  from  Dr.  Ginsburg's  article  in  '  Kitto's ' 
Ci/clojjcedia  ;  even  Jews,  however, — as  the  late  Mr.  Deutsch — have 
alleged  it  in  confirmation  of  the  strictures  of  Jesus.     But  Dr.  Gins- 
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\Qx,tothem.         21  If  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  ||  by  them  of  old  time, 
3x.  XX.  13.      Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  and  whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger 
of  the  judgment : 

22  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  whosoever  is  angry  with  his 
brother  without  a  cause  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment : 
and  whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca,  shall  be  in  danger 
of  the  council :  but  whosoever  shall  say.  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in 
danger  of  hell  fire. 

burg,  as  well  as  Mr.  Devitsch  in  Chambers's  Encyclopsedia,  represents 
the  Pharisees  as  a  body  to  have  been  far  from  deserving  any  such 
condemnation.  That  in  Pharisaism  grand  natures  developed  them- 
selves, and  that  in  the  Talmud — the  mouthpiece  of  Pharisaism — 
parallels  to  the  moral  pi-ecepts  of  the  Gospels  are  freely  found,  can- 
not for  one  moment  be  questioned,  but  the  number  of  unworthy 
Pharisees  must  have  been  very  large  to  justify  the  terms  of 
Matt,  xxiii. 

The  chapters  on  The  Synagogue,  Tendencies  of  Rabbinism,  and 
The  Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  in  vol.  i.  of  the  English  translation  of 
Hausrath's  New  Testament  Times  may  be  commended  as  a  temperate 
and  thoroughly  readable  sketch  of  the  phases  of  Judaism  with  which 
we  meet  in  the  Grospels. 

21.  hy  them]  '  To  them '  is  the  better  rendering  (the  dative  of 
agency  after  a  passive  verb  being  scarcely  ever  found  in  the  Greek  of 
the  N.T.). 

and  whosoever — judgment]  Not  a  part  of  the  quotation.  By 
'  the  judgment '  is  meant  the  courts  of  justice. 

22.  without  a  cause]  Tregelles  and  Alford  doubtfviUy  retain 
these  words,  with  D  and  nearly  all  other  MSS.,  the  Fu-st  and  Second 
Latin,  Cureton's  and  the  Peshitta  Syriac,  North  Egyptian,  Gothic, 
Pseudo-Justin,  Eusebius,  Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
translator  of  Irenaeus.  Tischendorf  and  Westcott-and-Hort  omit  the 
words,  with  SY,  the  Latin  Yulgate,  Origen,  Basil  (i.e.  the  author  De 
Bapt.),  Pseudo-Athanasius,  and  seemingly  Justin,  Ptolemaeus,  and 
Tertullian,  while  Augustine  distinctly  says  that  '  Greek  MSS.  have 
not '  the  word,  and  Jerome  that  they  are  in  'some  MSS.'  but  not  'the 
true  ones.'  The  editors  who  omit  them  of  coin-se  assume  that  they 
were  originally  a  marginal  comment. 

Baca]  That  is,  '  empty  fellow  : '  compare  ovir  *  fool '  from  the  Latin 
follis  '  windbag.'  Lightfoot  quotes  several  Jewish  anecdotes  illustrat- 
ing the  use  of  the  word — here  is  one  :  '  A  heathen  said  to  an  Israelite, 
Yery  suitable  food  is  made  ready  for  you  at  my  house.  What  is  it  ? 
saith  the  other.  To  whom  he  replied.  Swine's  flesh.  Baca  (saith  the 
Jew),  I  must  not  eat  of  clean  beasts  with  you.' 
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23  Therefore  if  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there 
rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath  ought  against  thee ; 

24  Leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  thy  way ; 
first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy 
gift. 

25  Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly,  whiles  thou  art  in 
the  way  with  him ;  lest  at  any  time  the  adversary  deliver  thee 
to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  deliver  thee  to  the  officer,  and  thou 
be  cast  into  prison. 

26  Verily  I  say  unto  thee.  Thou  shalt  by  no  means  come 
out  thence,  till  thou  hast  paid  the  uttermost  farthing. 

27  If  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time,  es 
Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery  : 

the  council]  Literal!}', '  the  Sanhedriii,'  that  is,  one  of  the  smaller 
local  Sanhedrins  :  see  note  on  x.  17. 

T/iou/ool]  It  has  been  suggested  that  rnOre,  so  rendered,  may  be 
not  Greek  at  all,  but  the  Hebrew  moreh,  '  rebel,'  used  by  Moses  and 
Aaron  at  Meribab,  '  Hear  now,  ye  relels  '  (Num.  xx.  10). 

hell  Jire]  Render,  literally,  '  the  Gehenna  of  fire.'  Gehenna 
(Gebinnom)  means  '  ravine  of  Hinnom,'  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge 
S.  of  Jerusalem,  near  which  Solomon  had  established  the  worship  of 
Moloch,  and  in  which  Ahaz  and  Manasseh  made  their  children  pass 
through  fire  in  honour  of  the  same  god.  That  such  practices  might 
be  for  the  future  impossible,  Josiah  polluted  it,  and  it  became  a  recep- 
tacle for  all  the  solid  and  liquid  filth  of  Jerusalem  (some  say  for  the 
bodies  of  crminals  also) — fii-es  being  kept  constantly  bui^ning  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  refuse.  The  Jews  used  its  name  as  a  synonym  for  hell. 
We  learn  from  its  translator,  Jerome,  that  'in  the  Gospel  ...  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrews  he  is  set  down  among  the  greatest  criminals 
who  hath  grieved  the  spirit  of  his  brother.' 

23.  gift]     That  is,  '  sacrifice  ' — a  Jewish  term. 
The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  had  a  passage,  '  And  be  ye 
never  joyful  save  when  ye  have  looked  upon  your  brother  in  chai-ity.' 
Cf.  the  Tabnud  :  '  Whoso  saith  "  If  I  sin,  I  repent,"  his  repentance 
helpeth  him  no  whit.     Whoso  saith  furthermore  ''  If  I  sin,  the  Day 
of  Atonement  cometh,"  the  same  likewise  helpeth  him  no  whit.     The 
offenses  between  man  and  God  doth  the  Day  of  Atonement  atone 
for ;  on  the  other  hand  the  ofienses  between  man  and  his  neighbour 
the  Day  of  Atonement  atoneth  for  only  when  he  hath  agreed  with  his 
neighbour'  (Bab.  Gemara,  Yoma,  fob  85  b). 
25.  in  the  loay]     I.e.  '  in  the  road.' 
27.  hy  them  of  old  time]     '  To  them  of  old  time '    would  be   a 
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•28  Rut  I  tsny  unto  you,  Tluit  wliosoovov  lookoth  on  n  woman 
to  lust  after  hor  luith  couuuittcd  adultery  ^vith   her  already  in 
his  heart. 
^^^■'»-  'Ji  Ji)  And  if  thy  right  eye  |1  otYend  thee,  pluek  it  out,  and  cast  it 

'  wwl^^trY     ^^"^^^^^  ^^^^'^' '  ^^^^"  ^^  ^=^  profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  n\embers 
'"  "'J^'-     should  perish,  and  not  thut  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  into  hell. 
;hi  And  if  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  oft',  and  cast  \i  from 
tluH^  :  for  it  is  ]notitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members  should 
perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  into  hell. 
31  It    hath  been  said.  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife, 
,  let  him  give  her  a  writing  of  ilivoroement  : 

Wttor  reudoring.  But  otiitoi's  ouiit  these  words,  as  a  copyist's  re- 
luiuisceuoo  of  r.  'Jl,  with  SVl"),  the  Pcshitta  Syriac.  XovtJi  Eg\-ptian, 
and  soomingly  the  Fii-st  and  SiX'oiid  (0  I^\tin.  also  Origen.  and  CjtiI. 
They  aiv  found  in  Cureton's  Svriac.  the  Latin  Yulg\te.  Eusebius, 
Chi-ysostoni.  and  the  tmnslator  of  Ireuae\Ts. 

'28.  ichosocvcr — hcart^  Of.  a  |v\ssagt^  iu  the  Fxiln Ionian  Talmud 
{^Mas^cchdh  Kalloh) :  *  He  who  looks  ujxni  a  woman  with  impulse  iu- 
t<Mition  lias,  it  may  l>o  said,  in  so  doing  eommitteil  adultery.' 

29.  oiU'tui  //*f'»']    Heix^  and  iu  the  next  verse  vender  '  stumble  thee.' 

h<>U]     Render  '  Cit.4ieuna,'  aiul  so  in  the  next  vei'se. 

31.  W/iosonrr — tfit'onYnuuf]  That  is.  a  man  who  wishers  to 
divoi'ce  himself  luis  only  to  give  his  wife  a  written  divorce.  This 
written  divotw  wa*;  calleii  a  Ott.  *  The  essential  substance  of  a  Get 
aiv  the  following  words :  '•  Thou  art  [dieivwith]  permitted  [to  l>e  mar- 
ried] to  all  men."  Eabbi  Jehudah  s;\ith  [the  following  is  the  essential 
part].  *'  Tl\ou  hast  heivwitJi  of  me  a  writing  of  sep-viiition,  a  letter  of 
divoive.  and  a  dociuuent  of  dismissjvl.  that  thou  maye«t  go  and  be 
married  to  any  man  thou  may  est  like  '"  (Mishuah.  Cittin.  ix.  3.  Be 
Sola  and  Kaphall's  tiinis..  30i?V  The  two  givat  rharis;iic  schools  of 
Hillel  and  Shannuai  ditleiwl  widely  in  their  interpretation  of  Pent. 
xxiv.  1.  '  lunh  Sliammai ' — the  school  of  Shammai-^'  s;\y.  "  No  man 
may  divoive  his  wite.  unless  he  found  in  her  sc;vndalous  l>ehaviour  [mi- 
cha.^ity].  for  it  is  s;vid  [Deu.  xxiv.].  '  Bec;\use  he  found  iu  her  some  scan- 
dalous behaviour ;'"  but  Beth  Hillel  say.  "  Even  it' she  sjxnleil  his  food, 
Ixx'ause  it  is  s;\id  *  unchastity  [or]  for  [;\.ny  other]  i^iuse.'  "  Eabbi  Akivah 
s:uth,  **  Even  if  he  found  one  handsomer  than  her,  for  it  is  said  [ibid.]  '  If 
it  hap^xMn  that  she  found  no  favour  in  his  eyes  '" '  (i7).  ix.  U\  p.  30o). 
It  was  on  this  tpiestion  of  iixterpivtation  that  the  Pharisees  asked  tbe 
opinion  of  Jesus  (xix.  3).  On  the  pivl^iblo  pi^vj\lence  of  arbitiiiry 
divoive  a  writer  iu  M<'  FdiDhuroh  Ixc-vieir  (vol.  cxxx\'iii.  Gl)  i^e- 
marks  as  follows  :  '  A  spixnal  form  of  bill  of  divoive.  called  a  Ixild 
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32  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  whosoever  shall  put  away  his  ^i-^^9. 
wife,  saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication,  causeth  her  to  commit 
adultery  :  and  whosoever  shall  marry  her  that  is  divorced  com- 
mitteth  adultery. 

33  1  Again,  ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said  by  them  Lev^siJi2 
of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but  shalt  per-  Deut.  xxiu. 
form  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths  : 

34  But  I  say  unto  you.  Swear  not  at  all ;  neither  by  heaven ;  jani!ta2. 
for  it  is  Grod's  throne  : 

Gret,  is  mentioned.  .  .  .  This  was  a  folded  and  stitched  document,  on 
every  fold  of  which  it  was  necessary  that  the  name  of  a  witness  should 
be  signed.  It  was  instituted  for  the  express  purpose  of  complicating, 
and  thus  delaying,  in  the  case  of  a  priest,  the  summary  proceeding 
which  constituted  a  divorce,  namely  the  mere  delivery  to  the  wife  of 
a  written  and  witnessed  permission  to  marry  any  one  she  chose.  And 
the  reason  assigned  is  that  the  priests  were  often  in  the  habit  of 
divorcing  then-  wives  in  a  sudden  fit  of  passion,  of  which  they  repented 
soon  after,  when,  as  priests,  it  was  unlawful  for  them  to  take  them 
back,  after  having  gone  through  the  brief  formality  of  delivering  the 
Get.  When  a  special  provision  against  the  hasty  passion  of  the  priests 
assumed  so  determinate  a  form,  we  may  judge  what  was  likely  to  be 
the  practice  among  the  bulk  of  the  people.'  The  Talmud,  however, 
rejected  Rabbi  Akivah's  theory  of  divorce,  which  it  permitted  (De 
Sola  and  Raphall,  p.  305,  note)  'only  under  peculiar  chcumstances, 
and  for  a  legal  object,'  and  the  concluding  passage  of  the  treatise  Gittin 
in  the  Bab.  G^mara  says  of  divorcing  Si  first  wife,  '  Rabbi  Eleazar  saith 
*'  Even  the  altar  drops  tears  over  all  who  divorce  their  first  wife,"  ' 
referring  to  Mai.  ii.  13,  14,  'And  this  have  ye  done  again,  covering 
the  altar  of  the  Lord  with  tears,  with  weeping,  and  with  crying 
out.  .  .  .  Yet  ye  say.  Wherefore  1  Because  the  Lord  hath  been 
witness  between  thee  and  the  wife  of  thy  youth,  against  whom 
thou  hast  dealt  treacherously,  although  she  is  thy  companion,  and  the 
wife  of  thy  covenant.'  The  same  treatise  (90  a)  says  '  No  one  may 
separate  himself  from  his  wife,  except  for  proven  unfaithfulness.' 

32.  savi7ig—fornication'\  Death  was  the  Mosaic  penalty  for  a 
married  woman's  adultery  (Deut.  xxii.  22),  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  was  inflicted  as  late  as  the  time  of  Jesus. 

33.  hy  </ie?n]     Render  '  to  them,'  as  in  vv.  21,  27. 

33.  Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself]  See  Ex.  xx.  7  and  Lev. 
xix.  12,  condemning  false  oaths  made  in  God's  name. 

hi(,t — thine  oaths]  From  Deut.  xxiii.  21,  'When  thou  shalt  vow  a 
vow  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou  shalt  not  slack  to  pay  it.' 

34.  Swear  not  at  all]     It  seems  to  have  been  held  that  an  oath's 
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breach  was  not  to  be  punisbed  imless  God  was  referred  to.  Thus 
the  Talmud  says  (Mishnah,  Shebuoth,  iv,  13)  'If  anj  adjuie  another 
by  heaven  or  earth,  he  is  not  guilty.'  And  the  great  Maimonides  in 
his  commentary  on  the  treatise  in  question  says  '  If  any  swear  by 
heaven,  by  earth,  by  the  sun,  &c.,  although  the  mind  of  the  swearer 
be  under  these  words  to  swear  by  Him  who  created  them,  yet  this  is 
not  an  oath.  Or  if  any  swear  by  some  of  the  prophets,  or  by  some 
of  the  books  of  the  Scripture,  although  the  sense  of  the  swearer  be  to 
swear  by  Him  that  sent  that  prophet,  or  that  gave  that  book,  never- 
theless this  is  not  an  oath,' 

Hence  resulted  : — (i.)  Fraudulent  oaths.  Some  case,  if  not  an 
habit,  of  fraudulent  swearing  among  Roman  Jews  must  have  given 
rise  to  the  following  epigram  *  of  Martial  (xi.  94)  : — 

Ecce  negas,  iurasque  mihi  per  templa  Tonantis. 
Non  credo  :  iura,  verpe,  per  Anchialum. 

'  Ah !  you  deny  it,  and  swear  to  me  by  the  temple  of  the  Thun- 
derer. I  don't  believe  you  :  swear,  circumcised  one,  by  Anchialum.' 
Here  '  Anchialum  '  [chai  elohim,  '  the  Lord  liveth  ')  is  an  oath  the  Jew 
dared  not  break,  the  other,  '  by  the  temple  ',  he  dai-ed — see  xxiii.  16, 
*  Woe  unto  yovi,  blind  guides,  which  say,  Whosoever  shall  swear  by 
the  temple,  it  is  nothing.'  (ii.)  Profane  oaths.  Oaths  not  containing 
the  name  of  God  came  to  be  used  in  ordinary  conversation,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  Of  the  modern  inhabitants  Dr.  W.  M. 
Thomson  says  '  This  people  are  fearfully  profane.  Everybody  curses 
and  swears  when  in  a  passion.  No  people  that  I  have  ever  known 
can  compare  with  these  Orientals  for  profaneness  in  the  use  of  the 
names  and  attributes  of  God.  The  evil  habit  seems  inveterate  and 
universal.  When  Peter,  therefore,  began  to  f  cui-se  and  to  swear  on 
that  dismal  night  of  temptation,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  it  was 
something  foreign  to  his  former  habits.  He  merely  relapsed,  under 
high  exeitement,  into  what,  as  a  sailor  and  a  fisherman,  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  all  his  life.  The  people  now  use  the  very  same  sort  of 
oaths  that  are  mentioned  and  condemned  by  our  Lord.  They  swear 
by  the  head,  by  their  life,  by  heaven,  and  by  the  temple,  or,  what  is 
in  its  place,  the  church.  The  forms  of  ciu-sing  and  swearing,  how- 
ever, are  almost  infinite,  and  fall  on  the  pained  ear  all  day  long ' 
{The  Land  and  the  Book,  190). 

Lightfoot  quotes  Rabbinical  instances  of  all  the  oaths  mentioned 
in  this  chapter  : — '  If  any  adjure  another  hy  heaven  or  earth,  he  is 
not  guilty.^  '  Bava  ben  Buta  swore  by  the  temjjle  in  the  end  of  the 
tract  Cherithuth,  and  Rabban  Simeon  ben  Gamaliel  in  the  beginning; 
cmd  so  was  the  custom  in  Israel.'    '  Rabbi  Judah  saith  "  He  that  saith 

*  See  Appendix  D,  '  Supplementary  notes.'  f  But  see  note  on  xxvi.  74. 


Ex.  xxl.  24 ; 

Lev.  xxiv. 

20;  Deut. 

xix.  21. 


L.  vi.  29. 


V.  39]  according  to  Matthew.  63 

35  Nor  by  the  earth ;  for  it  is  his  footstool :  neither  by 
Jerusalem ;  for  it  is  the  city  of  the  great  King. 

36  Neither  shalt  thou  swear  by  thy  head,  because  thou  canst 
not  make  one  hair  white  or  black. 

37  But  let  your  communication  be,  Yea,  yea ;  Nay,  nay : 
for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  cometh  of  evil. 

38  IF  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  An  eye  for  an  eye, 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  : 

39  But  I  say  unto  you.  That  ye  resist  not  evil :  but  whoso-  ^   39-40 
ever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other 
also. 

*  By  Jerusalem '  saitli  nothing,  unless  with  an  intent  piu-pose  he  shall 
vow  towards  Jerusalem."  '  '  One  is  bound  to  swear  to  his  neighbour, 
and  he  saith  "  Vow  to  me  hy  the  life  of  thy  head."  ' 

The  Pharisees  abstained  from  oaths  as  much  as  possible,  while  the 
ascetic  sect  of  Essenes  refused  them  altogether,  declining  even  the 
oath  of  allegiance  which  Herod  obtained  from  the  rest  of  the  Jews. 
But  whether  Jesus  meant  to  discourage  judicial  or  really  serious  and 
honest  oaths  in  matters  of  importance  is  a  point  which  is  hardly  to 
be  settled  from  the  passage  before  us.  He  accepted  the  oath  put  to 
him  by  the  high  priest  (xxvi.  63),  but  on  the  other  hand  it  does  not 
follow  that  in  obeying  the  law  he  approved  it, 

for  it  is  GocVs  throne']  That  is,  these  oaths  are  equivalent  to 
swearing  by  God,  and  you  incur  the  guilt  of  profanity  none  the  less. 
Seexxiii.  21,  22,  '  Whoso  sweareth  by  the  temple,  sweareth  by  it  and 
by  Him  that  dwelleth  therein.  And  he  that  shall  swear  hy  heaven 
sweareth  hy  the  throne  of  God,  and  hy  Him  that  sitteth  thereon.^ 

35.  his  footstool]     Render,  literally,  '  a  footstool  of  his  feet.' 
the  city]     Render  '  a  city.' 

36.  hecause,  etc.]  Its  changes  are  effected  by  God ;  you  swear  by 
what  is  in  His  power,  and  so,  implicitly,  by  Him.  This  example 
was  very  possibly  proverbial,  as  Schoettgen  produces  two  Jewish 
parallels. 

37.  communicatio7i]  A  remarkable  instance  of  a  fault  with  which 
our  version  can  seldom  be  charged — the  needless  use  of  a  long  Latin 
word  for  a  short  English  one  :  '  speech  '  renders  the  original  exactly. 
"Wyclif  has  '  word ; '  but  Tyndale  brought  in '  communication,'  and  the 
later  versions,  except  that  of  Reims,  followed  him. 

of  evil]     '  Of  the  Evil  One '  is  another  rendering. 

38.  hath  heen  said]  Ex.  xxi.  24,  Lev.  xxiv.  20,  Deut.  xix.  21. 
The  Sadducees  interpreted  the  words  literally,  but  the  Pharisees  figura- 
tively. 

30.  evil]     '  The  evil  man  '  is  another  rendering. 


64  The  Gospel  [v.  40 

40  And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away 
thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloke  also. 

41  And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with 
him  twain. 

L.  vi.  30.  42  Grive  to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from  him  that  would 

L.vi.  35,        borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away. 

Lev.  six.  18.  43  ^  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said.  Thou  shalt  love 

thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy, 

L.  vi  27-8.  44  But  I  say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that 

curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them 
which  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you ; 

40.  coat — clo'ke\  For '  coat '  render  *  tunic'  The  garment  was  a  kind 
of  shirt :  it  lay  next  the  skin,  sometimes  reached  the  knee,  sometimes 
the  ankle,  was  kept  close  to  the  body  by  a  girdle,  and  might  be  worn 
either  by  itself  or  beneath  an  outer  robe — the  same  which  is  here 
styled  the  '  cloke.'  Of  these  two  the  ordinary  dress  consisted,  and,  were 
a  man  deprived  of  hath,  he  would  he  strijjped  altogether.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  'cloke '  was  also  used  as  a  covering  under  which  to 
sleep  :  see  Ex.  xxii.  26-7,  '  If  thou  at  all  take  thy  neighbour's  cloak 
[A.  V.  raiment]  to  pledge,  thou  shalt  deliver  it  unto  him  by  that  the 
sun  goeth  down  :  for  that  is  his  only  covering  [A,  Y,  covering  only], 
it  is  his  cloak  [A.  Y,  raiment]  for  his  skin  :  wherein  shall  he  sleep  1 ' 

41.  compel — mile]  Render  '  impress  thee  for  one  mile,'  Allu- 
sion is  made  to  the  military  custom  of  '  pressing  '  men  and  horses  for 
the  conveyance  of  messages  and  baggage.  The  technical  word  angar- 
eitsei,  answering  to  our  '  press,'  is  used  in  the  original, 

mile]  Distance  is  usually  reckoned  in  the  New  Testament  by 
furlongs ;  here  and  here  only,  in  connexion  with  the  Roman  mihtary 
service,  is  the  Roman  measure  (1618  yds.)  given. 

44.  Editors  leave  out,  as  being  interpolations  from  Luke  vi.  27- 
8,  all  of  this  verse  except  '  But  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies  and 
pray  for  them  which  persecute  you.'  So  SY  and  a  few  cursives,  with 
Cureton's  Syriac,  the  North  Egyptian,  Origen,  the  Dialogue  against 
the  Marcionites,  and  Cyprian. 

The  verse  is  found  as  it  stands  in  D  and  nearly  all  MSS.,  the 
Second  Latin  (?),  Peshitta  Syriac,  Gothic,  Apostolic  Constitutions,  and 
Chrysostom. 

All  the  other  authorities  who  have  the  verse  give  it  in  a  form 
between  these  two,  some  omitting  one  clause,  some  another,  some  two 
clauses  out  of  the  three  clauses  in  dispute.  The  probabilities  in 
favour  of  the  shortest  reading  are  so  heavy  that  these  variations  are 
omitted. 


V.  46]  according  to  Matthew.  65 

45  That  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  L.vi.; 
heaven :  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the 
good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust. 

46  For  if  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  reward  have  l.  vi. ; 
ye  ?  do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same  ? 

45.  That — lieave^n^  For  *  be  the  children '  render  '  become  sons  ;' 
see  note  on  v.  9.  Cf.  the  Talmud  :  '  "  Ye  will  only  be  called  children 
of  God,"  said  Rabbi  Meir,  "  if  ye  behave  yourselves  as  children  "  '  (Bab. 
Gemara,  Kiddushin,  fol.  36  a).    Rabbi  Meir  lived  in  the  2nd  cent.  A.D. 

for — the  evil]  The  Roman  philosopher  Seneca,  who  died  A.D.  65, 
has  this  remarkable  parallel  (De  Beneficiis,  iv.  26),  '  If  thou  takest 
the  Gods  for  thy  example,  do  good  even  to  the  ungrateful ;  for  even  for 
the  wicked  doth  the  sun  rise,  and  to  pirates  are  the  seas  open.'  The 
following  is  from  the  Talmud  (Bab.  Gemara,  Taanith,  fol.  7.  1) :  *  Rabbi 
Abahu  said  "  The  day  on  which  rain  falls  is  greater  than  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  :  for  this  pertaineth  to  the  just  only,  but  the  rains 
to  just  and  wicked." ' 

46.  publicans]  Render  *  taxgatherers.'  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
Greek  word  meaning  literally  '  toll-purchasers '  and  in  the  N.  T. 
'  toW-collectors,'  shou^ld  be  rendered  by  the  tei-m  '  publican,'  which 
must  give  rise  to  misunderstanding  among  the  unlearned.  Maybe 
the  Latin  word  '  publican  '  (  publicanus)  was  retained  to  prevent  the 
application  of  Scripture-texts  to  those  never  popular  officers  the  col- 
lectors of  the  King's  taxes.  During  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  when 
Wyclif 's  version  was  made,  it  would  have  been  particularly  dangerous 
to  give  the  plain  English  rendering,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the 
translator  would  have  risked  the  suppression  of  his  version  by  govern- 
ment. 

The  Roman  dues  and  customs  were  let  out  to  citizens  of  position, 
generally  formed  into  companies,  who  were  called  publicani,  'revenue- 
men,' from  publicum,  'the  public  revenue.'  Of  this  nsime  telones  is 
the  Greek  representative.  But  in  the  IST.  T.  the  latter  term  is  applied 
only  to  the  collecting  agents  of  the  Roman  publicani,  and  means 
nothing  more  than  our  'taxgatherer,'  '  exciseman.' 

These  taxgatherers  were  subject  to  much  hatred  in  Palestine. 
Many,  if  not  most,  of  them  would  be  Jews,  and  were  engaged  in 
wringing  from  their  countrymen  and  coreligionists  tribute  to  an 
unpopular  alien  government.  Their  class  were  apt,  moreover,  as 
we  know  on  the  best  pagan  authority,  to  extort  more  than  the  sum 
due,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  either  then*  employers'  avarice  or 
their  own.  Hence  in  the  N.  T.  we  find  them  constantly  coupled  with 
'  sinners ;' hence  also  the  Baptist's  warning  to  them  (Luke  iii.  13), 
*  Exact  no  more  than  that  which  is  appointed  you,'  and  the  declara- 
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[v.  47 


I  Or,  with. 


II  Or,  cause 
not  a  trum- 
pet to  be 
sounded. 


47  And  if  ye  salute  your  brethren  only,  what  do  ye  more 
than  others  f  do  not  even  the  publicans  so  ? 

48  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  is  perfect. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

TAKE  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms  before  men,  to  be  seen 
of  them :  otherwise  ye  have  no  reward  ||  of  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven. 

2  Therefore  when  thou  doest  thine  alms,  ||  do  not  sound  a 
trumpet  before  thee,  as  the  hypocrites  do  in  the  synagogues 

tion  of  Zacchaeus  (Luke  xix.  8),  '  If  I  have  taken  any  thing  from  any 
man  by  false  accusation,  I  restore  him  fourfold,' 

47.  publicans]  Editors  here  read  *  gentiles,'  with  SVD,  the  First 
Latin,  Second  Latin  (?),  Latin  Vulgate,  Cureton's  Syriac,  the  North 
Egyptian,  Basil,  Cyprian,  and  Lucifer — against  most  MSS.,  the 
Peshitta  Syriac,  and  Gothic. 

VL  1.  alms]  Editors,  Hammond,  and  seemingly  Scrivener, 
read  '  righteousness,'  with  SVD,  the  First  Latin,  Latin  Vulgate,  . 
translator  of  Origen,  Hilary,  Augustine,  and  Jerome— against  most 
MSS.,  the  Second  Latin  {%  North  Egyptian  (?),  Gothic,  and 
Chrysostom.  Cureton's  Syriac  and  the  corrector  of  S  have  '  gift,'  the 
Greek  of  which,  dosin,  looks  very  like  a  misunderstood  abbreviation 
for  dikaiosynen,  '  righteousness.' 

sound  a  trumpet]  As  there  is  no  trace  of  the  custom  which  these 
words-  seem  at  first  sight  to  indicate,  they  are  generally  looked  on  as 
metaphorical.  But  the  strict  literalness  of  vv.  5  and  16  is  against 
this  view,  and  the  following  explanation  has  been  given.  The  offer- 
tory-chests in  the  Court  of  the  Women  are  known  to  have  been  called 
trumpets,  from  the  shape  of  their  mouths.  The  Greek  '  trumpet 
before  thee  '  (not  '  sound  a  trumpet  before  thee ')  is  supposed  to  mean 
the  public  throwing  of  alms  into  these  trumpets — perhaps  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  them  ring.  If  this  Gospel  was  indeed  (see  Introduc- 
tion) rendered  by  some  unknown  person  from  an  Aramaic  original, 
the  Aramaic  may  have  been  quite  clear  and  the  translator  may  have 
obscured  the  sense  through  not  knowing  that  offertory-chests  were 
called  trumpets. 

But,  unless  the  alms-boxes  '  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the  streets  ' 
of  Galilee  were  also  trumpet-shaped,  this  explanation  seems  far- 
fetched. Might  *  trumpet  before  thee '  nevertheless  mean  metaphoric- 
ally (as  we  should  put  it)  *  make  the  plate  ring  in  front  of  you  '  ? 

in  the  synagogues]  Where  alms  were  collected  by  two  members 
every  Sabbath. 


VI.  6]  according  to  Matthew.  67 

and  in  the  streets,  that  they  may  have  glory  of  men.    Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  They  have  their  reward. 

3  But  when  thou  doest  alms,  let  not  thy  left  hand  know 
what  thy  right  hand  doeth  : 

4  That  thine  alms  may  be  in  secret :  and  thy  Father  which 
seeth  in  secret  himself  shall  reward  thee  openly. 

5  IF  And  when  thou  prayest,  thou  shalt  not  be  as  the  hypo- 
crites, are;  for  they  love  to  pray  standing  in  the  synagogues 
and  in  the  corners  of  the  streets,  that  they  may  be  seen  of 
men.     Verily  I  say  unto  you.  They  have  their  reward. 

6  But  thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and 
when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which,  is  in 
secret ;  and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward  thee 
openly. 

and  in  the  streets]  Three  alms-gatherers  went  daily  from  door  to 
door. 

have  their  reward]     Render  '  have  their  reward  complete.' 

4.  openly]  Editors  omit  this  word,  as  a  marginal  note,  with 
SVD,  the  Latin  Vulgate,  Cureton's  Syriac,  the  North  Egyptian, 
Cyprian,  Augustine  (who  refers  to  Greek  MSS.),  Jerome,  and  Chro- 
matins. It  is  found  in  most  MSS.,  the  First  and  Second  Latin, 
Peshitta  Syriac,  Gothic,  Apostolic  Constitutions,  Chrysostom,  and  the 
Opus  Imperfectum. 

5.  standing]  The  ordinary  posture  in  prayer.  See  Mark  xi.  25, 
'  when  ye  stand  praying,'  Luke  xviii.  11-13,  '  The  Pharisee  stood  and 
prayed,'  '  the  publican  standing  afar  off.' 

At  Gethsemane,  however,  Jesus  '  kneeled  down'  (Luke  xxii.  41), 
and  also  'fell  on  the  ground '  (Mark  xiv,  35)  and  'fell  on  his  face' 
(Matt.  xxvi.  39).  Peter  likewise  '  kneeled  down  and  prayed '  (Actsix. 
40),  and  so  did  Paul  (Acts  xx.  36,  xxi.  5).  Acts  vii.  60  is  a  doubtful 
instance,  as  the  person  to  be  stoned  was  first  thrown  down  from  a 
platform,  and  it  may  simply  mean  that  Stephen  rose  on  to  his  knees. 

in  the  synagogues — streets]  If  the  highest  ground  in  the  town  or 
village  were  not  available  for  building  the  synagogue,  '  it  was  sought 
to  place  it  in  the  comers  of  the  streets,  or  at  the  entrance  to  the  chief 
squares,  according  to  what  was  considered  as  a  significant  direction  in 
Pro  v.  i.  21.  Possibly  our  Lord  may  have  had  this  also  in  view  .... 
it  being  a  common  practice  at  the  time  to  offer  prayer  on  entering  a 
synagogue '  (Edersheim,  Jewish  Social  Life,  254). 

have  their  reward]     See  note  on  i7.  2. 

6.  openly]  Editors  again  omit  this  word,  with  SVD,  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  Cureton's  Syriac,  South  and  North  Egyptian,  Clementine 
E  2 
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7  But  when  ye  pray,  use  not  vain  repetitions,  as  the  heathen 
do :  for  they  think  that  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much 
speaking. 

8  Be  not  ye  therefore  like  unto  them :  for  your  Father 
knoweth  what  things  ye  have  need  of,  before  ye  ask  him. 

9-12  9  After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye :  Our  Father  which 

art  in  heaven.  Hallowed  be  thy  name. 

10  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is 
in  heaven. 

11  Grive  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

Homilies,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Hilary,  and  Ambrose.     It  is  found  in 
most  MSS.,  the  First  and  Second  Latin,  Peshitta  Syriac,  and  Gothic. 

9.  After  this  mannei-]  There  were  in  use  eighteen  daily  prayers, 
which  a  man  was  supposed  to  recite.  '  They  were  reduced  into  a  brief 
summary  .  .  .  that  they  should  have  a  short  epitome  of  those  prayers 
whom  the  weakness  of  their  memory,  or  sometime  the  unavoidable 
necessity  of  business,  permitted  not  to  repeat  a  longer  prayer,  or  to 
be  at  leisure  to  do  it  ...  .  That  our  Saviour  comprised  the  sum  of 
all  prayers  in  this  form  is  known  to  all  Christians '  (Lightfoot,  Hor. 
Heh.).  For  references  to  the  Talmud  see  'Kitto's'  Cydojocedia,  art. 
'  Synagogue,'  where  the  eighteen  prayers  are  given  in  full. 

Our — heaven^  Literally,  '  Our  Father  in  the  heavens  ' — a  form  of 
address  to  Ood  familiar  in  Jewish  prayers. 

10.  Thy  kingdom  come]  Cf.  the  Talmud  :  '  That  pi-ayer  wherein 
there  is  not  mention  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  a  prayer  '(Bab. 
Gemara,  Berachoth,  fol.  40.  2). 

in  earth — heaven]  Render,  literally,  '  as  in  heaven,  also  on  earth.' 

1 1 .  Give — bread]  Bender,  literally,  *  GiA^e  us  our  morrow's  bread 
to-day.'  This  more  accurate  rendering  gives  a  new  and  fuller  sense 
to  the  prayer,*  which  the  emphatic  order  of  the  Greek  confirms. 

The  Greek  word  for  '  morrow's  ' — epiousion — is  only  found  hei'e 
and  in  the  parallel  passage  of  Luke  (xi.  3) ;  and  Origen  tells  us  that 
it  was  unknown  even  in  colloquial  use.  Hence  a  set  of  interpreta- 
tions built  on  wrong  dei-ivations  have  been  current  from  the  3rd 
cent,  downwards.  The  philologist  knows  that  only  one  derivation, 
from  the  participial  stem  of  the  verb  epienai,  '  to  come,  or  go,  on,'  is 
possible ;  and  this  is  the  derivation  assumed  in  what  are  probably 
the  earliest  four  versions,  Cureton's  Syriac  ('  continual '),  the  First 
Latin  ('  daily '),  the  South  Egyptian  ('  coming '),  and  the  North 
Egyptian  ('  morrow's '),     And  a  comparison  of  the  usages  of  this  verb 

*  See  Appendix  D,  '  Supplementary  notes.' 
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12  And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors. 

13  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  2  Tim.  iv.  is. 
evil:  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory, 

for  ever.     Amen. 

shows  that  only  two  interpretations  are  possible,  (1)  *  of  the  morrow  ' 
(epiousa),  (2)  '  of  the  future '  (epion).  Of  these  the  former  gives 
the  better  sense. 

The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  had  mahar,  '  morrow's,'  in 
a  corresponding  passage.  This  I  regard  as  practically  decisive  :  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  (1)  that  the  prayer  was  spoken  in  Aramaic 
and  afterwards  rendered  into  Greek  ;  (2)  that  if  spoken  in  Greek  it 
would  be  rendered  at  once  into  Aramaic;  (3)  that  in  either  case  the 
true  Aiamaic  word  would  be  the  word  given  in  the  Aramaic  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews. 

Lastly,  I  would  point  out  that  if  the  word  bore  any  of  the  other 
senses  which  have  been  attributed  to  it,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
why  Jesus,  or  whoever  rendered  the  prayer  into  Greek,  coined  the 
word  (since  it  seems  to  have  been  expressly  coined) :  because  for 
every  one  of  those  senses  other  Greek  words  already  existed.  But 
there  was  no  adjective  in  Greek  for  '  morrow's '  until  epiov^ios  was 
coined. 

Bread  was  made  in  round  and  very  thin  loaves  which  kept  fi-esh 
but  a  short  time ;  frequent  bakings  were  therefor  needed.  And  the 
Greek  for  '  bread  '  equally  means  'loaf  So  that  the  literal  rendering 
of  the  prayer  may  be  '  Give  us  our  morrow's  loaf  to  day.' 

12.  [we)  forgive]  Editors  read  '  have  forgiven,' with  SV,  Origen, 
Basil,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  *  Forgive '  is  read  by  D  and  nearly 
all  MSS.,  the  three  Latin  versions,  Cureton's  and  the  Peshitta  Syriac, 
the  Gothic,  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  Chrysostom,  and  Cyprian. 
In  Luke  xi.  4  the  correct  reading  is  undoubtedly  '  forgive '  :  it  is 
therefor  easy  to  understand  how  '  have  forgiven '  should  be  altered 
into  '  forgive  '  in  Matthew,  but  hard  to  understand  how  the  converse 
change  should  have  taken  place. 

13.  evit\  '  The  evil  one '  is  an  equally  feasible  rendering. 

For — Amen]  Editors  and  Hammond  omit  these  words,  with 
SVD,  the  First  Latin,  Latin  Vulgate,  North  Egyptian,  Origen, 
Caesarius  (seemingly),  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and 
Cyprian  (both  of  whom,  however,  keep  '  Amen '),  Tertullian,  Am- 
brose, and  Jerome.  They  are  found  inmost  MSS.,  the  Second  Latin, 
Peshitta  Syriac,  Gothic,  Apostolic  Constitutions  once,  and  the  Opus 
Imperfectum  (omitting  '  Amen '),  while  Cureton's  Syriac  has  all  but 
'  and  the  power.'  The  South  Egyptian  reads  '  For  thine  is  the 
'  strength  and  the  power  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen.'     A  revised  MS. 
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14  For  if  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your  heavenly 
Father  will  also  forgive  you : 

15  But  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will 
your  Father  forgive  your  trespasses. 

16  IT  Moreover  when  ye  fast,  be  not,  as  the  hypocrites,  of  a 
sad  countenance :  for  they  disfigure  their  faces,  that  they  may 
appear  unto  men  to  fast.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  They  have 
their  reward. 

17  But  thou,  when  thou  fastest,  anoint  thine  head,  and 
wash  thy  face ; 

of  the  First  Latin  reads  '  For  thine  is  the  power  for  ever  and  ever.' 
And  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  in  a  second  quotation,  give  '  For 
thine  is  the  kingdom  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen.' 

Editors  look  on  this  doxology  as  an  interpolation  from  liturgies, 
and  the  four  variant  forms  given  above  confirm  this  view.  If  it 
were  in  the  original  text  there  is  no  reason  why  so  many  of  the 
oldest  authorities  should  have  omitted  it.  Scrivener  is  '  not  yet 
absolutely  convinced  of  its  spuriousness.' 

Doxologies  are  of  Jewish  origin.  The  worshippers  in  the  Temple 
responded  to  the  prayers  of  the  priests  by  the  following  formula, 
substituted  for  the  Amen  of  the  synagogue  : — '  Blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  for  ever  and  ever.' 

14.  Cf.  the  Talmud  :  '  Eabba  said  "  He  that  forgiveth  the 
grievance  done  to  him,  him  doth  God  also  forgive  his  sins  " '  (Bab. 
Gemara,  Rosh  hashanah,  fol.  17  a).  Rabba  is  Bar  Nachmani  and 
lived  several  centuries  after  oin-  era. 

16.  when  ye  fast]  There  were  two  voluntary  fasts  in  each  week, 
on  the  2nd  and  5th  days  (cf  ix.  14  and  Luke  xviii.  12).  The  only 
fast  prescribed  by  the  Pentateuch  was  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
called  in  Acts  xxvii.  9  '  the  fast.' 

disfigure']  Render  '  darken.'  It  was  the  custom  to  put  ashes  on 
the  head  at  fast :  '  They  say  of  Rabbi  Joshua  ben  Ananiah  that  all 
the  days  of  his  life  his  face  was  black  by  reason  of  his  fastings,'  says 
R,  Abraham  Sacuto  (a.d.  1505)  in  his  Yuchasin  (f.  59). 

may  appear^'ast]  This  translation  implies  that  they  did  not 
really  fast,  but  only  pretended  to  do  so:  the  construction  in  the 
original  altogether  negatives  such  an  implication.  Render  '  may 
show  men  that  they  are  fasting,'  or  '  may  be  observed  of  men  in 
their  fasting'  [phanosin  tois  anthropois  nesteuontes).  Alter  w.  18 
accordingly. 

have  their  reward]     See  note  on  v.  2. 

17.  anoint  thine  head]     Cf.  xxvi.  7  and  Luke  vii.  46. 
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18  That  thou  appear  not  unto  men  to  fast,  but  unto  thy 
Father  which  is  in  secret :  and  thy  Father,  which  seeth  in 
secret,  shall  reward  thee  openly. 

19  IT  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth,  where       19-21 
moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break  through 

and  steal : 

20  But  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where 
neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not 
break  through  nor  steal ; 

21  For  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also. 

22  The  hght  of  the  body  is  the  eye  :  if  therefore  thine  eye  ^  22-3^  ^ 
be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light. 

23  But  if  thine  eye  be  evil,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of 
darkness.  If  therefore  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness, 
how  great  is  that  darkness  ! 

24  IF  No  man  can  serve  two  masters :  for  either  he  will  hate  l.  xvi.  13. 
the  one,  and  love  the  other  ;  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one, 

and  despise  the  other.     Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon, 

18.  ax)'pear—fast\     See  note  on  v.  16. 

ojoewZ^/]  Editors  again  omit  this  word,  with  SVD,  the  Second 
Latin,  Latin  Vulgate,  Cureton's  and  the  Peshitta  Syriac,  the  North 
Egyptian,  Gothic,  Augustine,  and  Ambrose — against  the  First  Latin, 

19.  Gorrwpi^     Render  '  destroy.' 

hreah  tlirougli\  Render  '  dig  through,'  i.e.  through  the  mud 
walls  of  the  poorest  class  of  habitations,  or,  as  seems  more  fitting 
here,  underneath  the  walls  which  enclose  the  treasures. 

22.  The  light]     Render  '  The  lamp.' 

single]     Clear  and  steady,  like  a  lamp  with  an  undivided  flame. 

23.  evil]  '  Perverse  '  would  perhaps  be  a  better  rendering  :  the  eye 
is  perhaps  compared  in  this  case  to  a  lamp  with  a  '  thief '  in  the  wick. 

In  the  Talmud  it  is  said  of  Rabban  Jochanan  ben  Zakai  and 
his  scholars,  '  He  said  to  them  "  Go  and  see  which  is  the  good  way 
that  a  man  should  cleave  to."  Rabbi  Li'ezer  said  "  A  good  eye."  .  .  . 
He  said  to  them  "  Go  and  see  which  is  the  evil  way  that  a  man . 
should  shun."  R.  Li'ezer  said  "  An  evil  eye " '  (Mishnah,  Pirqe 
aboth,  ii.  12-13).  This  Rabbi,  Eliezer  the  Great,  was  born  not  very 
long  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  there  are  circumstances 
which  make  it  seem  possible  that  he  borrowed  his  maxim  from  a 
Christian  source  :  see  note  on  v.  30. 

24.  ma7nmon]  An  Aramaic  word,  better  spelt  '  mamon,' 
meaning  '  riches.'  There  is  no  good  ground  to  think  that  there  was 
any  Syrian  god  so  named. 
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2fM4  25  Therefore  I  say  unto  you,  Take  no  thought  for  your  life, 


L.  xii.  22-31, 


what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink ;  nor  yet  for  your 
body,  what  ye  shall  put  on.  Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat, 
and  the  body  than  raiment  ? 

26  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air  :  for  they  sow  not,  neither  do 
they  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns ;  yet  your  heavenly  Father 
feedeth  them.     Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they  ? 

27  Which  of  you  by  taking  thought  can  add  one  cubit  unto 
his  stature  ? 

28  And  why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment?  Consider  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin  : 

25.  Take,  no  thought]  Render  '  Do  not  trouble.'  When  our 
version  was  made,  '  take  no  thought '  was  an  accurate  counterpart 
of  the  Greek,  since  '  thought '  often  bore  the  meaning  of  painful 
anxiety  :  see  Shakspere,  Hamlet,  iii.  1,  84-5  : — 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought 

26.  Behold — thewh]  Of.  the  Talmud  :  '  Hast  thou  ever  seen  a  beast 
or  fowl  that  had  a  workshop  ?  And  yet  they  are  fed  without  toil 
and  trouble'  (Mishnah,  Kiddushin,  iv.  14).  This  is  attributed  to 
Rabbi  Shimeon  ben  Eleasar  who  lived  early  in  the  2nd  cent.  a.d. 

27.  stature]  The  Greek  word  used  here  {helikia7i)  generally 
means '  age,'  and  so  nearly  all  contemporary  commentators  of  note 
render  '  life.'  The  metaphor,  common  to  classical  Greek  and  the 
Bible,  which  terms  hfe  a  'span,'  is  adduced  ;  Luke  xii.  26,  '  If  ye  then 
be  not  able  to  do  that  which  is  least,'  is  also  quoted,  and  it  is 
argued  that  to  add  some  19  inches  to  the  stature  would  be  by  no 
means  a  little  thing. 

But  M'Clellan  answers  that  a  cubit  is  merely  specified  as  the 
unit  of  length,  and  that  if  life  is  a  span  the  addition  to  it  of  a  cubit — 
two  spans^would  be  a  much  more  remarkable  achievement  than 
the  addition  of  19  inches  to  the  stature.  And  he  points  out  that 
helikia  never  means  '  life.'  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  others, 
this  last  objection,  unless  some  instance  to  the  contraiy  can  be 
found,  is  fatal.  I  may  add  that,  beyond  this  and  the  parallel  pas- 
sage of  Luke,  the  word  occurs  in  six  places  in  the  N.T.,  that  in  one 
of  these  (Luke  xix.  3)  it  certainly  means  '  stature,'  and  that  in  two 
others  (Luke  ii.  52,  Eph.  iv.  13)  it  probably  does — so  that  in  the  New 
Testament  this  meaning  appears  to  be  as  common  as  'age.' 

28.  the  lilies  of  the  field]  White,  red,  and  golden  lilies  grow  in 
Palestine,  and  the  lily  of  the  Bible  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
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29  And  yet  I  say  unto  you,  That  even  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these. 

30  Wherefore,  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which 
to  day  is,  and  to  morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  he  not 
much  more  clothe  you,  0  ye  of  little  faith  ? 

31  Therefore  take  no  thought,  saying.  What  shall  we  eat? 
or,  What  shall  we  drink  ?  or,  Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  ? 

32  (For  after  all  these  things  do  the  Grentiles  seek :)  for 
your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these 
things. 

33  But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteous- 
ness ;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you. 

34  Take    therefore    no   thought  for  the  morrow  :    for    the 

identified.  In  the  present  passage  the  Greek  word  krina  implies  that 
the  lilies  spoken  of  were  red  or  purple  (not  leiria,  white  lilies),  pro- 
bably the  Lilium  Chalcedonicum,  or  Scarlet  Martagon,  which  abounds 
in  GaHlee  during  April  and  May. 

30.    Wherefore]     Render  '  And.' 

cast — oven]     As  fuel — according  to  Eastern  custom. 

0  ye — eat  (31)]  Gf.  the  Talmud  :  '  Kabbi  Eliezer  the  Great  has 
said  "  Whoso  hath  still  bread  in  his  basket,  and  yet  saith  What  shall 
I  eat  to-morrow  ?  belongeth  only  to  them  of  little  faith  "  '  (Bab. 
Gemara,  Sotah,  fol.  48  b).  It  is  far  from  unlikely  that  Eliezer  bor- 
rowed this  saying  of  his,  and  another  mentioned  on  v.  22,  from  a 
Christian  source.  For  (1)  he  is  said  to  have  been  charged  (though 
wrongly)  with  Christian  leanings;  (2)  his  wife  and  brother-in-law 
are  said  to  have  had  quoted  to  them  by  a  Christian  bishop  written 
words  answering  to  Matt.  v.  17;  (3)  he  himself  quoted  with  approval 
a  saying  of  Jesus  reported  to  him  by  one  of  Jesus's  disciples — Jacob 
(James)  of  C^phar  S®khanyah.  See  Lowe's  Fragment  &c.,  67-71,  and 
my  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  145-7.     See  also  note  on  xv.  6. 

33.  Origen  [De  Or  at.  §  2)  gives  another  like  saying  of  Jesus 
not  found  in  the  four  Gospels — '  Ask  great  things  and  little  things 
shall  be  added  to  you,  and  ask  heavenly  things  and  earthly  things 
shall  be  added  to  you.'  The  first  part  of  it  — '  Ask  great  things  and 
little  things  shall  be  added  tu  you' — had  already  been  given  as  a 
saying  of  Jesus  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  i.  24).  As  both 
these  writers  quoted  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  this 
saying  may  very  well  have  been  contained  in  it. 

34.  Editors  omit  '  the  things  of,'  with  SV  and  the  three  Latin 
versions.  The  first  part  of  the  verse  should  be  rendered  '  Trouble  not 
then  for  the  morro"'  :  foi'  the  moirow  will  trouble  about  itself.' 


1-2 
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morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself.     Sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 

CHAPTER   VII. 

JUDGE  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged. 
2  For  with  what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged  : 
M.  iv.  24.       and  with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you 

again. 
L.  vf.~4i-2.  3  And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's 

eye,  but  considerest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  ? 

4  Or  how  wilt  thou  say  to  thy  brother,  Let  me  pull  out  the 
mote  out  of  thine  eye ;  and,  behold,  a  beam  is  in  thine  own 
eye? 

5  Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own 
eye  ;  and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out 
of  thy  brother's  eye. 

Sufficient — thereof]  Cf.  the  Talmud  :  *  There  is  enough  of  trouble 
in  the  very  moment'  (Bab.  Gemara,  Berachoth,  fol.  9  b). 

VII.  1.  In  the  Talmud  the  great  Hillel,  the  embodiment  of  all 
that  was  most  spiritual  and  liberal  in  Pharisaism,  is  recorded  to  have 
said  *  Judge  not  thy  fellow  until  thou  comest  into  his  place '  (Mishnah, 
Pirqe  aboth,  ii.  6).     Hillel  died  when  Jesus  was  a  boy. 

2.  For — judged]  Elsewhere  in  the  Talmud  we  are  told  that 
'Pabbi  Isaac  said  "Whoso  giveth  a  judgement  upon  his  fellow,  he 
will  be  first  punished  "  '  (Bab.  Gemara,  Posh  hashanah,  fol.  16  b). 
Isaac  lived  in  the  2nd  cent.  a.d. 

Elsewhere  again  'The  Pabbis  taught  "Whoso  judgeth  his  neigh- 
bour charitably,  he  will  likewise  be  charitably  judged  " '  (Bab.  Gemara, 
Shabbath,  fol.  127  b). 

and — again]  Cf.  the  Talmud  :  '  With  the  measure  wherewith 
man  measureth  will  it  be  measured  to  him  again  '  (Mishnah,  Sotah, 
i.  7),  and  '  Wherefrom  do  we  see  that  a  man  will  be  recompensed 
measure  for  measure  ?    From  (fcc'  (Bab.  Gemara,  Sanhedrin,  fol.  90  a). 

3-5.  Cf.  the  Talmud  :  '  In  the  generation  which  judged  their 
judges,  when  any  [judge]  said  to  another  *'  Cast  out  the  mote  out  of 
thine  eye,"  he  answered  "  Cast  you  out  the  beam  oi;t  of  your  own  eye  " ' 
(Bab.  Gemara,  Baba  bathra,  fol.  15.  2). 

And  again  :  *  P.  Tarphon  said  "  I  wonder  whether  there  be  any  in 
this  age  that  will  receive  reproof;  but  if  one  saith  to  another  '  Cast 
out  the  mote  out  of  thine  eye '  he  will  be  ready  to  answer  '  Cast  out 
the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye '  " '  (Bab.  Gemara,  Erachin,  fol.  16.  2). 

4.  heliold,  a  beam  is]     Pender  '  lo,  the  beam.' 
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6  IF  G-ive  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither 
cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest  they  trample  them  under 
their  feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you. 

7  IF  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you ;    seek,  and  ye   shall       7-ii 
find  ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you : 

8  For  every  one  that  asketh  receiveth  ;  and  he  that  seeketh 
findeth  ;  and  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall  be  opened. 

9  Or  what  man  is  there  of  you,  whom  if  his  son  ask  bread, 
will  he  give  him  a  stone  ? 

10  Or  if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  give  him  a  serpent  ? 

11  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto 
your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him  ? 

12  Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  l.vlsi. 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them :  for  this  is  the  law  ^xii.  40. 
and  the  prophets. 

13  IF  Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate  :  for  wide  is  the  gate,  l.  xm.  24. 
and  broad  is  the  way,  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many 

there  be  which  go  in  thereat : 

6.  that  which  is  holy]  Render  Hhe  holy  thing.'  The  meat  which 
had  been  offered  in  sacrifice  is  meant— see  the  Septuagint  version  of 
Lev.  xxii.  6-16. 

your  pearls  before  svnne]  A  metaphor  perhaps  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  disciples  to  whom  he  was  speaking,  and  of  the 
crowd  listening,  were  fishermen,  while  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake 
there  were  Greek  cities  in  whose  neighbourhood,  as  we  learn  from 
viu.  30,  swine  were  kept. 

7.  seek — find]  Of.  the  Talmud  :  'E..  Isaac  said  "If  any  say  to 
thee  /  have  sought  and  not  found,  believe  him  not ;  or  /  have  not 
sought  and  have  yet  found,  likewise  believe  him  not  :  but,  if  he  saith 
/  have  sought  and  found,  then  believe  him  " '  (Bab.  Gemara,  Megillah, 
fol.  6  b).     Isaac  lived  in  the  2nd  cent.  a.d. 

9,  a  stone]  Which  in  size  and  shape  might  be  like  the  thin  and 
flat  loaves  of  the  East  :  see  note  on  iv.  3. 

10.  a  serpent]     Which  is  like  eels,  &c. 

12.  According  to  the  Talmud,  the  great  Hillel  (see  note  on  v.  1) 
was  asked  by  an  heathen  to  make  him  a  convert  by  teaching  him  the 
entire  Law  while  he  stood  on  one  foot,  and  answei^ed  *  That  which  is 
hateful  to  thyself,  do  it  not  to  thy  neighbour ;  for  this  is  the  entire 
Law — the  rest  is  commentary  '  (Bab.  Gemara,  Shabbath,  fol.  31.  1). 

Cf.  also  Tobit  iv.  15,  '  That  which  thou  hatest  do  to  no  man.' 


L.vi. 
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HOr,  ^o(r.  14  11  Because   strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way, 

which  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it. 

15  H  Beware  of  false  prophets,  which  come  to  you  in  sheep's 
clothing,  but  inwardly  they  are  ravening  wolves. 
16-17^  16  Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits.     Do  men  gather 

grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ? 

1 7  Even  so  every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit ;  but 
a  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit. 

18  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a 
corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit. 

19  Every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn 
down,  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

20  Wherefore  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them. 

21  IT  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall 

14.  Cf.  the  '  Tabula'  of  Kebes, a  Greek  philosopher  contemporaiy 
with  Socrates  :  '  Dost  thou  not  see  a  little  door,  and  a  way  in  front 
of  the  door,  which  is  not  much  crowded,  but  there  are  very  few  tra- 
veling ?  ...  That  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  the  true  instruction ' 
(c.  16). 

A  passage  in  the  Talmud  (Bab.  Gemara,  Succah,  fol.  45  b)  is 
referred  to  by  Wiinsche  in  words  implying  a  singular  verbal  parallel  : 
that  passage,  however,  merely  says  that  '  the  sons  of  excellence,'  those 
worthy  to  enter  into  the  presence  of  God,  are  few. 

There  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  smaller  gates  which  were  to  be 
found  at  intervals  in  the  wall  of  an  Eastern  city,  or  to  the  doors 
sometimes  made  in  the  lai'ger  gates  to  admit  people  one  by  one  when 
the  gate  itself  was  closed. 

15.  in  sheep's  clotlmig]  '  Sheep's '  should  be  '  sheeps'.'  The  rough 
skin-coat  of  a  prophet  (see  note  on  iii.  4)  is  seemingly  alluded  to  ; 
sheepskins  are  still  worn  in  the  East. 

Wiinsche  is  reminded  of  '  the  fable  in  which  the  wolf  disguises 
himself  as  a  sheep  in  order  to  steal  in  among  the  flock.' 

16.  grapes — thistles]  'The  buckthorn  and  a  species  of  cactus, 
simulating  the  grape  and  the  fig,  remain  to  point  the  proverb '  (iV^. 
American  Rev.  xcvii.  100). 

21.  Lord,  Lord]  The  Greek  word  (%ne)  is  the  common  N.  T. 
form  of  deferential  address,  used  by  servants  to  their  masters  (Matt, 
xiii.  27,  xviii.  26,  XXV.  20,  22,  24,  Luke  xiii.  8,  xiv.  22,  xix.  16,  18, 
20,  25),  sons  to  their  fathers  (Matt.  xxi.  30),  the  Jewish  leaders  to 
Pilate  (Matt,  xxvii.  63),  strangers  to  Philip  (John  xii.  21),  and  Mary 
of  Magdala  to  the  svipposed  gardener  (John  xx.  15).  So  that  in 
modern  English  it  is  best  rendered  by  '  Sir.' 


22-3 
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Til.  27]  according  to  Matthew.  yy 

enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;    but  he  that  doeth  the 
will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

22  Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we 
not  prophesied  in  thy  name  ?  and  in  thy  name  have  cast  out 
devils  ?  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works  ? 

23  And  then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you  : 
depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity.  Ps.  vi.  8. 

24  H  Therefore  whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,       24-7_ 
and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man,  which 
built  his  house  upon  a  rock : 

25  And  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the 
winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house ;  and  it  fell  not :  for  it 
was  founded  upon  a  rock. 

26  And  every  one  that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and 
doeth  them  not,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man,  which 
built  his  house  upon  the  sand : 

27  And  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the 

hi(,t — heaveri]     See  note  on  v,  45, 

22.  prophesied  in  thy  name]  For  the  phrase  of.  the  Talmud, 
Mishnah,  Sanhedrin,  x.  1 ,  '  he  that  prophesieth  in  the  name  of  an 
idol.' 

devils]     Render  '  daemons,'  and  see  note  on  iv.  24. 

24-7.  The  following  similar  metaphors  are  attributed  to  the 
great  Rabbis  Elisha  ben  Abuyah  and  Eliezer  ben  Azariah  : — '  Elisha 
ben  Abuyah  said  "  To  whom  is  he  like,  who  with  many  merits  uniteth 
great  wisdom?  To  him  who  first  layeth  granite-blocks  and  then 
bricks.  Though  ever  so  mighty  floods  wash  round  the  building,  yet 
cannot  they  make  it  give  way.  But  to  whom  is  he  like  who  knoweth 
much  and  fulfilleth  little  1  To  him  who  layeth  the  foundation  with 
bricks,  that  are  disturbed  by  the  least  water  "  '  [Ahoth  R.  Nathan, 
c.  24).  Elisha  ben  Abuyah  lived  in  the  2nd  cent,  a.d,,  and  Aboth 
R.  Nathan  is  a  work  of  about  the  5th  cent,  a.d,  R.  Eliezer  ben 
Azariah  *  used  to  say  "  Whosesoever  wisdom  is  above  his  works,  to 
what  is  he  like  1  To  a  tree  whose  branches  are  many  and  its  roots 
few  :  then  the  wind  cometh  and  rooteth  it  out  and  turneth  it  over. 
And,  whosesoever  works  are  above  his  wisdom,  to  what  is  he  like  ] 
To  a  tree  whose  branches  are  few  and  its  roots  many :  though  all  the 
winds  come  upon  it  they  move  it  not  from  its  place  " '  (Mishnah,  Pirqe 
aboth,  iii.  27).  This  Rabbi  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  2nd 
cent.  A.D. 

24-5.  a  rock]     Render  '  the  i-ock.' 
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winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house ;  and  it  fell :  and  great 
was  the  fall  of  it. 
28-9  28  And   it   came   to   pass,  when   Jesus   had   ended   these 

LL.'iv.  32*. J    sayings,  the  people  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine  : 

29  For  he  taught  them  as  one,  having  authority,  and  not  as 
the  scribes. 


w 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

HEN  he  was  come  down  from  the  mountain,  great  multi- 
tudes followed  him. 
2-4  2  And,  behold,  there  came  a  leper  and  worshipped  him, 

L."v.'  12-14.'    saying.  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean. 

3  And  Jesus  put  forth  Hs  hand,  and  touched  him,  sajdng, 
I  will ;  be  thou  clean.  And  immediately  his  leprosy  was 
cleansed. 

4  And  Jesus  saith  unto  him.  See  thou  tell  no  man  ;  but  go 
thy  way,  shew  thyself  to  the  priest,  and  offer  the  gift  that 

Lev.xiv.4.     Moses  commanded,  for  a  testimony  unto  them. 

28.  the,  people]     Render  '  the  crowds.' 

29.  the  scribes]  Editors  read  'their  scribes,'  with  SV,  the  three 
Latin  versions,  Cureton's  and  the  Peshitta  Syriac,  the  South  and 
North  Egyptian,  and  Eusebius — against  C  and  the  Gothic. 

It  was  on  tradition  that  the  Scribes  based  their  doctrine,  and  it  is 
said  in  the  Talmud  (Bab,  Gemara,  Succah,  f.  28  a)  that  Rabbi  EHezer 
the  Great  (see  note  on  vi.  30)  never  spoke  a  word  that  he  had  not 
heard  from  his  teacher. 

VIII.  L  multitudes]     Render  '  crowds.' 

2.  worshipped]     See  last  note  on  ii.  2. 
Lord]     See  note  on  vii.  2L 

3.  and  touched  him]  '  When  we  consider  the  aversion  to  leprous 
contact  which  prevailed  in  Jewish  society,  and  that  whatever  the 
leper  touched  was,  as  if  tou.ched  by  a  corpse,  defiled  seven  days,  we 
see  the  happy  significance  of  our  Lord's  selecting  the  touch  as  his 
means  of  healing  the  leper  '  {Bib.  Diet.  iii.  1594,  from  Lightfoot, 
Hor.  Hebr.). 

clean]     Render  *  cleansed.' 

4.  the  gift — commanded]  Two  bii-ds,  and,  after  seven  days'  in- 
terval, two  he-lambs  and  an  ewe  lamb  (in  case  of  poverty,  a  lamb  and 
two  turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons)  with  oil  and  flour.  See  Lev.  xiv. 
4-32. 


vTii.  11]  according  to  Matthezv.  79 

5  t  And  when  Jesns  was  entered   into  Capernaum,  there       6-13 
came  unto  him  a  centurion,  beseeching  him,  l-vu.  1-10, 

6  And  saying,  Lord,  my  servant  lieth  at  home  sick  of  the 
palsy,  grievously  tormented. 

7  And  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  will  come  and  heal  him. 

8  The'  centurion  answered  and  said.  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy 
that  thou  shouldest  come  under  my  roof:  but  speak  the  word 
only,  and  my  servant  shall  be  healed. 

9  For  I  am  a  man  under  authority,  having  soldiers  under 
me :  and  I  say  to  this  man^  Gro,  and  he  goeth  ;  and  to  another. 
Come,  and  he  cometh;  and  to  my  servant.  Do  this,  and  he 
doeth  it. 

10  When  Jesus  heard  it^  he  marvelled,  and  said  to  them 
that  followed.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  have  not  found  so  great 
faith,  no,  not  in  Israel. 

11  And  I  say  unto  you.  That  many  shall  come  from  the  east       11-12 
and  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

5.  a  centurion]  An  officer  of  the  Roman  army,  commanding  a 
company  of  the  nominal  strength  of  1 00. 

6.  grievously  tormented]  .  Probably  by  shaking  palsy,  since  ordi- 
nary paralysis  is  very  rarely  painful. 

9.  under  authority]  Whose  orders,  however  unusual,  are  all 
covered  by  the  official  authority  [exousia,  imperium,  prerogative) 
delegated  to  me,  and  must  be  obeyed  without  demur. 

10.  no,  not  in  Israel]  That  the  centurion  was  not  an  Israelite 
might  be  presumed  from  his  office ;  cf.  also  Luke  vii.  5,  '  For  he 
loveth  our  nation.' 

11.  shall  sit  down]  Render  'shall  lie  down.'  This  was  the  pos- 
ture at  meals,  the  company  reclining  on  long  couches  ;  but  in  our  ver- 
sion all  trace  of  this  custom  has  been  obliterated  by  the  substitution 
of  '  sit '  for  '  lie.'  This  most  unfortunate  change  introduces  a  physical 
impossibility  into  Luke  vii.  38,  and  renders  the  relative  positions  of 
Jesus  and  John  at  the  Last  Supper  in  John  xiii.  23  unintelligible. 

Cf  the  Talmud  :  '  God  will  one  day  give  a  banquet  to  the  pious 
on  the  day  on  which  he  rewardeth  the  offspring  of  Isaac.  After  eating 
and  drinking,  the  cup  will  be  offered  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,' 
&c.  &c.  (Bab.  Gemara,  Pesachim,  fol.  119  b). 

Cf.  also  Bammidbar  Rabba  (xxi.  f  245.  1),  a  work  of  the  3rd  cent. 
A.D. :  'The  holy  and  blessed  God  said  to  the  Israelites  "Ye  shall 
offer  me  showbread  and  sacrifice ;  but  in  the  world  to  come  I  will 
spread  for  you  a  great  table,  and  the  gentiles  shall  see  and  be  ashamed  " 
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12  But  the  children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  out  into 
outer  darkness  :  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

13  And  Jesus  said  unto  the  centurion,  Go  thy  way;  and  as 
thou  hast  believed,  so  be  it  done  unto  thee.  And  his  servant 
was  healed  in  the  selfsame  hour. 

14-16  14  H  And  when  Jesus  was  come  into  Peter's  house,  he  saw 

L.'iv.38-4i'.    his  wife's  mother  laid,  and  sick  of  a  fever. 

15  And  he  touched  her  hand,  and  the  fever  left  her  :  and 
she  arose,  and  ministered  unto  them. 

16  II  When  the  even  was  come,  they  brought  unto  him 
many  that  were  possessed  with  devils :  and  he  cast  out  the 
spirits  with  Ms  word,  and  healed  all  that  were  sick : 

17  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was   spoken  by  Esaias 
isai.  liii.  4.      the  prophet,  saying.  Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our 

sicknesses. 
M.i.35&iv.  18  II  Now  when  Jesus  saw  sfreat  multitudes  about  him,  he 

35  ;  L.  iv.  42  "  ,  ^  ,       ,  i  m  •  i 

&  viu.  22.    gave  commandment  to  depart  unto  the  other  side. 

as  it  is  said  (Ps.  xxiii.  5)  Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me,  <kc.,  and 
(Isai.  Ixv.  13)  Behold,  my  servants  shall  eat,  hut  ye  shall  he  hungry  : 
behold,  my  servants  shall  drink,  hut  ye  shall  he  thirsty.' 

12.  children]     Render  '  sons.' 

outer  darkness']  Render  '  the  outer  darkness.'  We  are  here  pre- 
sented with  a  contrast  between  the  merry  lighted  chamber  at  a  feast 
and  the  dark  night  outside,  where  a  crowd  of  disappointed  applicants 
are  manifesting  their  feelings  with  thoroughly  Eastern  vehemence. 
'  The  streets  in  the  East  are  utterly  dark  after  nightfall,  there  being 
no  shops  with  lighted  windows,  nor  even  public  or  private  lamps ' 
('  Kitto's  '  Cycl.  i.  630). 

Cf.  the  Talmud  :  '  Like  as  a  king  who  made  a  feast  for  his  ser- 
vants and  bad  a  torch  be  kindled  for  them  But,  when  he  got 
angry  with  them,  he  said  to  his  servant  "  Take  the  torch  from  them 
and  make  them  sit  in  darkness  "  '  (Bab.  Gemara,  Succah,  fol.  29.1). 

weeping  and  gnashing]     Render  '  the  weeping  and  the  gnashing.' 

16.  When — come]  According  to  Mark  i.  21,  29,  it  was  the  Sab- 
bath, on  which  the  Pharisees  held  it  unlawful  to  heal  (see  Matt.  xii. 
10  and  note  there).  But  the  Sabbath  ended  at  sunset  and  the  people 
would  take  instant  opportunity  ('  when  the  sun  did  set,'  Mark  i.  32, 
'  when  the  sun  was  setting,'  Luke  iv.  40)  to  bring  their  sick. 

possessed  with  devils]  Render  '  daemoniacs,'  and  see  note  on  iv.  24. 

17.  by  Esaias]  Isai.  liii.  4.  Render  'through  Esaias'  and  see 
note  on  i.  22. 

18.  multitudes]     Render  'crowds.' 


VIII.  21]  according  to  Matthew,  8 1 

19  And  a  certain  scribe  came,  and  said  unto  him,  Master,  I 
will  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest, 

20  And  Jesus  saith  unto  him.  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the 
birds  of  the  air  have  nests  ;  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where 
to  lay  his  head. 

21  And  another  of  his  disciples  said  unto  him,  Lord,  suffer 
me  first  to  go  and  bury  my  father. 


19.  a  certain  scribe]  Render  'one  scribe' — which  seems  to  im- 
ply that  other  scribes  were  present. 

Master]     Render  *  Teacher.' 

20.  nests]  Render  '  shelters.'  '  The  translation  is  not  accui-ate, 
as  the  Greek  term  means  only  dwelling-places,  though  in  the  erroneous 
popular  view  a  nest  is  the  home  of  the  bird.  But  the  bird  builds  its 
nest  and  uses  it  only  for  incubation,  and  never  haunts  it  after  its 
young  are  fledged  and  flown.  The  nest  is  not  to  the  bird  as  the  hole  is 
to  the  fox,  a  place  of  usual  retreat.  '  The  birds  of  the  air  have  "  roosting- 
places"  which  they  frequent'  (Eadie's  The  English  Bible,  ii.  368-9). 

the  Son  of  man]  This  expression  is  often  found  in  the  O.T.  as 
an  equivalent  of  '  man '  (e.g.  Ps.  cxlvi.  3,  '  Put  not  your  trust  in 
princes,  [nor]  in  the  son  of  man,  in  whom  there  is  no  help '),  and  is 
the  style  by  which  God  constantly  addresses  the  prophet  Ezekiel. 

In  Dan.  vii.  13-14  we  read  'behold  [one]  like  a  son  of  man' 
[A.V.  '  the  Son  of  man  ']  '  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came 
to  the  Ancient  of  days,  and  they  brought  him  near  before  him.  And 
there  was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all 
people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  him  :  his  dominion  [is]  an 
everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom 
[that]  which  shall  not  be  destroyed.' 

The  title  is  often  given  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  :  but 
it  is  very  hard  indeed  to  say  whether  that  book  is  or  is  not  of  pre- 
Christian  date.  Mr.  Drummond,  the  author  of  The  Jewish  Messiah, 
who  is  perhaps  the  latest,  certainly  the  latest  English  investigator  of 
this  question,  beheves  that  it  is  not. 

*  Son  of  man  '  in  the  N.T.  is  used  by  Jesus  only,  save  in  two  places 
where  it  may  possibly  bear  direct  reference  to  the  passage  in  Daniel — 
Acts  vii.  56,  '  Behold  I  see  the  heavens  opened  and  the  Son  of  man 
standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God,'  and  Rev.  i.  13,  '  [one]  like  unto  a 
son  of  man '  (A.Y. '  the  Son  of  man  '). 

hath  not — head]  It  must  be  noticed  that  Jesus  was  about  to  set 
out  from  Capharnahum.  In  Capharnahum  itself  he  certainly  had  a 
fixed  place  of  abode  :  see  xiii.  1,  36,  xvii.  25,  and  note  on  ix.  10, 
Mark  ii.  1,  iii.  20,  vii.  17,  ix.  28,  33,  x.  10. 

G 
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22  But  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Follow  me  ;   and  let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead. 
23-7  23  IF  And    when  he  was  entered  into  a  ship,  his  disciples 

L.viil.22-5; 

M.iv.  36-41.   toUowed  him. 

24  And,  behold,  there  arose  a  great  tempest  in  the  sea,  inso- 
much that  the  ship  was  covered  with  the  waves :  but  he  was 
asleep. 

25  And  his  disciples  came  to  Mm,  and  awoke  him,  saying, 
Lord,  save  us  :  we  perish. 

26  And  he  saith  unto  them,  Why  are  ye  fearful,  0  ye  of 
little  faith  ?  Then  he  arose,  and  rebuked  the  winds  and  the 
sea  ;  and  there  was  a  great  calm. 

27  But  the  men  marvelled,  saying.  What  manner  of  man  is 
this,  that  even  the  winds  and  the  sea  obey  him  ! 

28-34  28  IF  And  when  he  was  come  to  the  other  side  into  the 

L.'viii.  26-37.  country  of  the  Grergesenes,  there  met   him  two  possessed  with 

23.  a  sh%'p\  Editors  read  '  the  ship ' — for  the  significance  of  which 
see  note  on  iv.  21.  So  S,  and  Chrysostom,  against  VC,  and  Origen 
(seemingly)  :  '  a  ship '  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  Luke. 

28.  Ge,Tgesene,s\  In  Mark  v.  1,  Luke  viii.  26,  37,  we  find  '  Gada  ' 
renes.'  But  editors  read  '  Gadarenes  '  here,  '  Gerasenes'  in  Mark  (ex- 
cept Alford,  who  reads  '  Gergesenes '),  and  '  Gerasenes '  also  in  Luke 
(except  Tischendorf,  who  reads  *  Gergesenes  ').  '  Gergesenes  '  is 
read  by  most  MSS.  and  by  the  North  Egyptian  and  Gothic. 
'  Gerasenes '  by  D-Latin,  the  three  Latin  versions  and  the  South 
Egyptian,  Athanasius  (1),  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  '  Gadarenes '  by 
S  (Gaz-)  VC,  the  Peshitta  Syriac,  Eusebius,  and  Epiphanius,  Origen, 
not  sayinc  to  which  Gospel  he  refers,  speaks  of  '  Gadarenes '  as  the 
ordinary  reading,  says  'Gerasenes'  is  read  by  a  few  MSS.,  and  him- 
self reads  '  Gergesenes ' — whether  on  the  authority  of  any  MSS.,  or  on 
his  own  conjecture,  he  does  not  say,  Epiphanius  says  that  some  MSS. 
have  '  Gergesaeans,'  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  he  is  referring 
to  this  Gospel. 

Gerasa,  being  at  least  37  miles  from  the  lake,  cannot  have  been  the 
town  near  which  the  miracle  took  place.  Gadara  was  7  miles  from 
the  lake,  and  this  is  too  far :  for  the  town  of  the  miracle  and  its 
cemetery  were,  from  the  accounts  of  all  three  Synoptics,  a  very  little 
way  from  the  landing-place  of  Jesus.  There  remains  the  town  of 
Gergesa  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  lake,  where  Origen  says  the  identical 
cliff  was  pointed  out.  Until  lately  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  town  beyond  the  statement  of  Origen ;  but  Dr.  W. 
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devils,  coming  out  of  the  tombs,  exceeding  fierce,  so  that  no 
man  might  pass  by  that  way. 

29  And,  behold,  they  cried  out,  saying,  What  have  we  to  do 
with  thee,  Jesus,  thou  son  of  G-od  ?  art  thou  come  hither  to 
torment  us  before  the  time  ? 

M.  Thomson,  the  author  of  The  Land  and  the  Booh,  has  found  its 
ruins,  still  called  Kerza,  Chersa,  Kerseh,  or  Gersa. 

Gergesa  then  was  the  town.  But  being  unknown  to  the  copyists 
it  had  its  name  altered  to  the  names  of  the  well-known  towns  Gerasa 
and  Gadara.  The  first  alteration  would  be  to  Gerasa,  which  would 
be  altered  to  Gadara  by  copyists  who  knew  the  great  distance  of  Gerasa 
from  the  lake. 

One  of  the  canons  of  textual  criticism  is  that  we  ought  to  prefer 
the  reading  which  explains  the  origin  of  the  other  readings.  More- 
over, if  ever  there  be  a  case  in  which  what  are  called  '  subjective ' 
reasons  ought  to  decide  it  is  this.  Of  course  no  one  can  believe  that 
the  account  in  the  text  was  written  by  an  officer  of  the  customhouse 
at  Capharnahum  and  yet  believe  that  he  blundered  over  the  name  of 
a  town  which  he  saw  every  time  he  looked  out  over  the  lake.  And 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  Jew,  or  any  writer  who  took  his  account 
from  a  Jew's  lips,  would  make  the  mistake  of  placing  the  miracle  at 
Gerasa  or  Gadara.  Palestine  is  about  the  size  of  Wales,  and  to  put 
Gerasa  on  the  lake  were  as  if  one  put  Brecon  on  the  Bristol  Channel ; 
while  to  put  Gadara  on  the  lake  were  as  if  one  put  St.  Asaph  on  the 
coast  of  the  Irish  sea. 

possessed  with  devils]  Render  '  daemoniacs,'  and  see  note  on  iv. 
24.  Mark  and  Luke,  who  mention  only  one  daemoniac,  tell  us  that 
he  was  naked  (Mark  v.  15,  Luke  viii.  27),  Mark  adding  that  'always, 
night  and  day,  he  was  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the  tombs  '  (v.  5)  and 
Luke  that  he  '  neither  abode  in  any  house,  but  in  the  tombs '  (viii.  27). 

Cf.  then  the  Talmud  :  '  Who  is  a  madman  1  He  that  goeth  out 
alone  in  the  night,  passeth  the  night  on  the  graveyard,  teareth  his 

clothes A  man  can  pass  the  night  on  a  graveyard  in  order 

that  the  unclean  spirit  (through  whom  witchcraft  is  exercised)  may 
come  upon  him  ;  further,  a  man  can  go  out  alone  in  the  night  out  of 
melancholy  or  for  fresh  air  ;  likewise  a  man  can  tear  his  clothes  out 
of  absence  of  mind  ;  but  as  soon  as  a  man  does  all  three  things  he  is 
distinctly  mad  '  (Bab.  Gemara,  Chagigah,  fol.  3  b).  Cf  a  like  passage 
in  the  Jer,  Gemara,  Terumoth,  fol.  40.  2  (quoted  by  Lightfoot),  where 
it  is  said,  '  he  that  lodgeth  a  night  among  the  tombs  burneth  incense 
to  daemons.' 

tombsl     Hollowed  in  the  rocks  and  giving  shelter. 

29.  Jesus,  thou  son  of  God\     '  Thou  '  is  not  in  the  Greek,  and 
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30  And  there  was  a  good  way  off  from  them  an  herd  of 
many  swine  feeding. 

31  So  the  devils  besought  him,  saying,  If  thou  cast  us  out, 
suffer  us  to  go  away  into  the  herd  of  swine. 

32  And  he  said  unto  them,  Gro.  And  when  they  were  come 
out,  they  went  into  the  herd  of  swine :  and,  behold,  the  whole 
herd  of  swine  ran  violently  down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea,  and 
perished  in  the  waters. 

editors  omit  '  Jesus '  (as  added  from  Mark  and  Luke)  with  SVC,  the 
best  MSS.  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  the  North  Egyptian,  Origan, 
Eusebius  (5  times),  Cyprian,  and  Victorinus.  The  First  and  Second 
Latin,  Peshitta  Syi-iac,  and  Gothic  have  it,  with  Eusebius  once, 
Chrysostom,  and  the  work  Be  Promissionihus. 

30.  herd — swine']  Mark  v.  13  says,  about  2,000.  The  keeping  of 
swine  was  forbidden  by  the  Scribes,  though  not  in  the  Pentateuch ; 
but  these  may  have  belonged  to  Greek  or  Syrian  owners.  They 
would  be  bred  probably  for  the  markets  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Hippos 
(8  miles  S.  on  the  lake)  and  Gadara  (14  miles  S.). 

Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson  says  that  the  valley  of  the  river  which  runs 
into  the  sea  at  the  site  of  Gergesa  '  is  everywhere  ploughed  up  by  wild 
hogs  in  search  of  the  esculent  roots  upon  which  they  live  at  this 
season  of  the  year  ....  these  creatures  still  abound  at  this  place, 
and  in  a  state  as  wild  and  fierce  as  though  they  were  still  "  possessed  "  ' 
{The  Land  and  the  Book,  378). 

31.  devils]     Render  '  daemons.' 

suffer — away]  Editors  read  '  send  us '  with  SV,  the  First  Latin, 
Latin  Vulgate,  South  and  North  Egyptian,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria — 
against  the  Second  Latin,  Peshitta  Syriac,  and  Gothic  (cf  Luke). 

32.  ran  violently]     Render  '  rushed.' 

a  steep  place]  Render  '  the  steep.'  In  Mark  v.  1 1  we  are  told 
that  they  were  feeding  '  against  the  mountain  '  {pros  toi  orei),  in 
Luke  viii.  32  that  they  were  feeding  '  in  {en)  the  mountain,'  i.e. 
probably  on  the  sides  of  an  hollow  in  the  mountain. 

Kremnos  must  not  be  pressed  to  mean  '  clifi"' ;  for  (1)  no  evangelist 
speaks  of  the  swine  jumping,  or  going  over,  and  (2)  '  there  is  no  hold 
cliff  overhanging  the  lake  on  the  eastern  side,  nor,  indeed,  on  any 
other,  except  just  north  of  Tiberias.  Everywhere  along  the  north- 
eastern and  eastern  shores,  a  smooth  beach  declines  gently  down  to 
the  water.  There  is  no  ^^  jttmping-off  place,"  nor,  indeed,  is  any 
required.  Take  your  stand  a  little  south  of  this  Chersa.  A  great 
herd  of  swine,  we  will  suppose,  is  feeding  on  this  mountain  that 
towers  aljove  it.  They  are  seized  with  a  sudden  panic ;  rush  madly 
down  the  almost  perpendicular  declivity — those  behind  tumbling  over 
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33  And  they  that  kept  them  fled,  and  went  their  ways  into 
the  city,  and  told  every  thing,  and  what  was  befallen  to  the  pos- 
sessed of  the  devils. 

3i  And,  behold,  the  whole  city  came  out  to  meet  Jesus : 
and  when  they  saw  him,  they  besought  Mm  that  he  would 
depart  out  of  their  coasts. 

CHAPTEK  IX. 


M.  ii.  1 ; 
L.  viii.  40. 


2-8 

i.3-: 

L.  V.  18-26. 


AND  he  entered  into  a  ship,  and  passed  over,  and  came  into 
his  own  city. 

2  And,  behold,  they  brought  to  him  a  man  sick  of  the  palsy,  m.  ii.7-i2 
lying  on  a  bed :  and  Jesus  seeing  their  faith  said  unto  the  sick 
of  the  palsy ;  Son,  be  of  good  cheer  ;  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee. 

3  And,  behold,  certain  of  the  scribes  said  within  themselves, 
This  mjan  blasphemeth. 

4  And  Jesus  knowing  their  thoughts  said.  Wherefore  think 
ye  evil  in  your  hearts  ? 

5  For  whether  is  easier,  to  say.  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee  ; 
or  to  say,  Arise,  and  walk  ? 

and  thrusting  forward  those  before  ;  and,  as  there  is  neither  time  nor 
space  to  recover  on  the  narrow  shelf  between  the  base  and  the  lake, 
they  are  crowded  headlong  into  the  water,  and  perish '  (Dr.  W,  M, 
Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book,  377). 

33,  possessed  of  the  devils']     Render  '  daemoniacs.' 

34.  coasts']     I.e.  '  borders  ' :  see  note  on  ii.  16. 
IX.  1.  his  own  city]     Capharnahum  :  see  iv.  13. 
2.  Son]     Render  '  Child.' 

he  forgiven]  That  is  '  are  forgiven ' — not  '  let  thy  sins  be  for- 
given thee.' 

Had  this  assurance  any  relation  to  the  belief  that  illness  was  a 
punishment  for  sin  ?  Wiinsche  says  this  belief  is  often  expressed  in 
the  Talmud,  and  quotes  two  passages  : — '  Rabbi  Ami  said  "  No  death 
without  sin,  and  no  pains  without  some  transgression'"  (Bab. 
Gemara,  Shabbath,  fob  55  a),  and  '  Rabbi  Alexander  said  in  the 
name  of  Rabbi  Chia  ben  Abba  "The  sick  ariseth  not  from  his 
sickness  until  his  sins  be  forgiven  him  "  '  (Bab.  Gemara,  Nedarim, 
fob  41  a). 

4.  knowing]  So  Tregelles  and  (doubtfully)  Westcott-and-Hort, 
with  V,  the  South  Egyptian,  Peshitta  Syriac,  Gothic,  and  Chrysostom. 
Tischendorf  and  Alford  read  'having  seen,'  with  SCD  and  most 
MSS.,  the  three  Latin  versions,  and  the  North  Egyptian. 


9-17 
M.  ii.  14-22 
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6  But  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  man  hath  power 
on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  (then  saith  he  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,) 
Arise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  go  unto  thine  house. 

7  And  he  arose,  and  departed  to  his  house. 

8  But  when  the  multitudes  saw  it^  they  marvelled,  and 
glorified  Grod,  which  had  given  such  power  unto  men. 

9  IF  And  as  Jesus  passed  forth  from  thence,  he  saw  a  man, 
L.v. 27-38.     named  Matthew,   sitting   at   the  receipt  of  custom:    and  he 

6.  hed^  The  Greek  word  thus  rendered  denotes  any  furniture  on 
which  to  rest,  from  a  banqueting-couch  to  a  mere  mat  :  in  the  parallel 
accounts  of  this  miracle  the  bed  is  called  a  '  palliasse  '  and  a  '  small 
bed' — see  the  Greek  of  Mark  ii.  12,  Luke  v.  24. 

8.  7nultitudes\     Render  'crowds.' 

9.  named.  Matthev)\  Matthew  has  usually  been  held  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Levi  of  Mark  ii.  14,  Luke  v.  27,  their  calls  being  related 
in  the  same  terms  and  followed  by  the  same  discourses.  This  view, 
however,  has  to  face  the  following  difficulties  : — 

(1)  The  twofold  name.  In  all  cases,  except  one  to  be  mentioned 
presently,  where  I  have  found  a  second  name  borne  by  a  Jew  living 
in  or  near  New  Testament  times,  it  is  either  a  gentile  name  or  else 
it  denotes  some  commonly  known  or  believed  fact  about  the  bearer. 
If  a  gentile  name,  it  may  be  a  mere  alteration  of  the  bearer's  Jewish 
name,  as  Paid  of  Saul  (among  other  instances  being  Alkhnos  for 
Eliakim,  Hegesi'ppos  for  Josejjhios),  Jason  for  Jesus),  or  a  translation 
of  it,  as  Didymus  (John  xx.  24)  of  Thomas  (see  note  on  x.  3),  or  may 
have  no  relation  to  it  at  all,  as  in  the  case  of  John  Mark  (Acts  xii. 
12).  If  a  descriptive  name,  it  may  denote  some  fact  in  the  history 
of  the  bearer,  as  Barjona  denoted  Simon's  pai-entage  (see  note  on  xvi. 
17)  and  Iscariot  the  place  from  which  Judas  came  (see  note  on  x.  4), 
or  some  quality  in  him,  as  Pete7-  fixity,  and  Barnabas  (Acts  iv.  36, 
*  son  of  exhortation  ')  eloquence.  Sometimes  the  second  name  belongs 
to  both  these  classes  :  thus  Didymus  '  one  of  a  twin  '  is  a  descriptive 
as  well  as  a  gentile  name,  and  so  doubtless  ai-e  Justus  (Acts  i.  23) 
and  Niger  (Acts  xiii.  1,  '  Swart ').  The  one  exceptional  case  alluded 
to  above  is  that  of  an  apostle  who  would  seem  to  have  been  called  by 
the  three  names  Jude,  Lebbaeus,  and  Thaddaeus  :  but  if  we  knew  what 
the  second  and  third  of  these  names  meant  we  might  find  that  they 
also  fell  into  one  of  the  above  classes — see  note  on  x.  3. 

Now  the  name  Matthew  is  neither  gentile  nor  descriptive  :  it  is, 
like  Matthias,  a  contraction  of  Mattathias  and  means  '  gift  of 
Jehovah.'  A  very  large  proportion  of  Jewish  names  contained  the 
name  of  God,  and  it  was  common  among  the  Jews,  as  it  has  been 
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among  other  nations,  for  the  parents  of  a  child  to  give  it  a  name 
showing  that  they  looked  u^Don  it  as  a  divine  gift.  But  for  the 
exigencies  of  a  theory,  no  one  would  doubt  that  this  was  how  the 
apostle  Matthew  received  his  name.  It  is,  however,  suggested  that 
he  adopted  this  name  as  a  symbol  of  his  call — to  which  the  obvious 
answer  is  that  the  name  is  too  vague,  and  that  some  such  name  as 
'  called  by  God  '  would  have  been  far  more  natural. 

(2)  Both  Mark  and  Luke  mention  Levi  twice  and  Matthew  twice, 
without  any  such  explanation  as  Luke  thought  advisable  in  the  case 
of  a  much  better  known  apostle  '  Saul  which  is  also  Paul '  (Acts 
xiii.  9). 

(3)  On  the  assumption  that  the  authorship  of  this  Gospel  is 
rightly  attributed  to  Matthew  by  tradition,  and  that  it  has  not 
suffered  interpolations  or  transpositions,  a  chronological  difficulty 
arises.  If  Matthew  be  Levi,  the  supper  here  mentioned  was  given  by 
himself,  in  his  own  house,  on  the  occasion  of  his  own  call  (Luke  v. 
29),  and  we  should  be  able  to  rely  confidently  on  his  relation  of  the 
order  of  events  which  accompanied  it.  But  according  to  Matthew's 
account  Jesus  was  interrupted  {v.  18)  by'Jairus,  and  rising  from  the 
feast  departed  to  the  house  of  the  latter,  healing  on  the  way  the 
woman  diseased  with  an  issue  of  blood.  Whereas  Mark  (v.  22)  and 
Luke  (viii.  41)  place  these  events,  together  with  the  miracle  of  the 
possessed  swine  and  return  of  Jesus  from  Decapolis,  much  later. 
Unless  therefor  we  are  to  abandon  the  arrangement  of  two  evange- 
lists for  that  of  one  who  is  generally  admitted  to  have  paid  less 
attention  to  chronological  sequence,  we  must  grant  that  Matthew  has 
inserted  these  miracles  out  of  their  order  of  time,  and  that  conseq- 
uently he  cannot  be  describing  a  feast  given  by  him  in  his  own 
house  on  the  occasion  of  his  call. 

(4)  Lastly,  if  we  turn  to  the  earliest  traditions,  we  find  Matthew 
and  Levi  regarded  as  distinct.  Heracleon,  who  was  born  early  in 
the  2nd  cent.,  asserted  that  '  Matthew,  Philip,  Thomas,  and  Levi ' 
died  a  natural  death,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  iv.  9  (73), 
p.  595  P)  quotes  the  statement,  adding  a  compliment  to  the  credit  of 
his  authority.  Again  when  the  pagan  Celsus  contemptuously  charac- 
terizes the  Apostles  as  '  publicans  and  sailors '  Origen  (Against  Celsus, 
i.  62)  admits  that  Matthew  was  a  publican,  but  proceeds  thus : — 
'  Granting,  however,  that  Lebes  the  publican  followed  Jesus,  never- 
theless he  was  at  least  not  of  the  number  of  the  Apostles,  except 
according  to  some  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark.' 
Now  Levi  is  in  the  Greek  of  Mark  and  Luke  Levels,  of  which  Lehes 
is  simply  another  form  ;  for  in  transcribing  forein  names  both  u  and 
h  were  used  to  express  the  sound  of  v,  and  ei  and  e  varied  either  not 
at  all  or  so  very  slightly  that  Greek  copyists  often  interchange  them. 
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saith  unto  him,  Follow  me.  And  he  arose,  and  followed 
him. 

10  IF  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the  house, 

With  regard  to  the  reading  of  certain  MSS.  of  Mark  it  is  clear  that 
they  read  '  Lebes  '  in  Mark  iii.  18,  where  the  common  reading  is 
'  Thaddaeus '  but  where  D  and  a  few  other  authorities  read  '  Lebbaeus ', 
or  else  that  Origen  looked  on  Lebes  and  Lebbaeus  as  no  more  than 
different  representations  of  the  same  Aramaic  name. 

On  many  grounds,  therefor,  I  am  constrained  to  regard  Matthew 
and  Levi  as  distinct  persons,  and  believe  that,  assuming  the  Matthaean 
authorship  of  this  Gospel,  the  coincidences  which  suggested  their 
identification  might  be  not  veiy  unreasonably  explained  by  supposing 
them  to  have  been  called  on  the  same  day.  Mark  and  Luke,  being 
chiefly  bent  on  relating  the  discussion  between  Jesus  and  the  Pharis- 
ees, might  mention  the  call  of  Levi  and  his  feast,  which  gave  occasion 
for  the  discussion,  but  omit  the  call  of  Matthew.  Whereas  Matthew, 
with  his  own  call  in  his  mind,  and  caring  little  about  the  precise 
connexion  of  the  discourses  which  he  reports,  might  well  tell  us  only 
of  his  own  call. 

receipt  of  custoi)i\     Render  '  customhouse.' 

Follow  7ne'\     See  note  on  iv.  19. 

10.  sat  at  meat  ....  sat  down]  Render  'was  lying  at  meat 
....  were  lying  at  meat,'  and  see  note  on  viii.  1 1 . 

in  the  house']  Usually  explained  to  be  the  house  of  Levi — see 
Luke  V,  29.  In  support  of  this  view  it  is  argued  either  that 
Matthew,  being  Levi,  spoke  of  his  own  house  as  the  house  out  of 
habit,  or  else  that  '  in  the  house '  may  simply  mean  '  indoors.'  The 
former  of  these  arguments  does  not,  I  think,  do  reasonable  justice  to 
Matthew  as  an  historian,  while  his  identity  with  Levi  is  (see  note  on 
V.  9)  7nost  doubtful.  The  latter  argument  is  not  supported  by  a 
single  instance  [the  reading  of  D,  Origen,  and  the  old  editions  in 
Mark  vii.  24  being  contrary  to  SYA,  the  great  majority  of  MSS , 
and  the  Peshitta  Syriac]. 

I  shall  here  render  literally  the  three  Synoptic  accounts  and 
arrange  them  parallel -wise,  with  such  notes  as  will  help  both  Greek 
and  English  readers  to  judge  whether  any  one  of  the  three  implies 
that  the  house  was  not  the  house  of  Jesus  : — 

Matt.    And,  having-risen,  he-followed 

\^pronoun  not  expressed  separately] 

Mark.    And,  having-risen,  he-followed 

\_pronoun  not  expressed  separately] 

Luke.  And,  having-left  everything,  having-risen,  he-followed 
\^j)ronoun  not  exjjressed  separately] 


10] 


according  to  Mattheiv. 
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And  it-came-to-pass, 

he 

[autou'] 

And  it-cometli-to-pass, 

he 

[autoii] 

And  Levi  made 

him 

[aictoi] 

house,  and   behold 


house, 
house, 


and 


and 


many- 


many 


there-was  a-great  crowd 


behold,  many  publicans  and  sinners  came  and  sat  down  with 
him  and  his  disciples. 

Matt,    him    [autoij. 
being-lying-at-m  eat 

Mark,    him     [autoi]. 
lay-at-meat 

Luke,    him     [aw^oi]. 
a  great  entertainment 

Matt,  in  the 
taxgatherers 

Mark,  in  his  [autoti] 
taxgatherers 

Luke,  in  his  [ciutou] 
of- taxgatherers 

Matt,  and  sinners  having-come  were-lying-at-meat-with  Jesus 

Mark,  and  sinners  having-come  were-lying-at-meat-with  Jesus 

Luke,  and  of-others  who  were  lying-at-meat  with  them. 

Matt,    and  his  [autou]  disciples, 

Mark,  and  his  [autou]  disciples  :  for  they-were  many  and  were- 
following  him  [mitoi]. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that,  putting  aside  the  passage  in 
Luke,  we  should  never  suspect  that  Matthew  or  Mark  meant  any 
house  but  that  in  which  Jesus  lived.  It  might  be  asked  why,  if  it 
was  the  house  of  Jesus,  we  find,  '  with  Jesus '  and  not  '  with  him,'  to 
which  the  answer  is  that  the  name  is  given  to  prevent  the  perpetual 
recurrence  of  the  pronoun,  which,  as  it  was  a  two-syllable  word, 
would  be  more  unpleasant  in  Greek  than  in  English.  And,  if  any  one 
thinks  that  the  order  in  Matthew,  autou  anakeimenou  instead  of 
ayiakeimenou  autou,  is  emphatic  and  refers  to  Matthew,  not  Jesus,  he 
will  satisfy  himself  to  the  contrary  by  turning  to  other  instances  in 
this  Gospel— i.  20,  ix.  18,  32,  xii.  46,  xvii.  5,  xxvi.  47. 

And  when  we  turn  to  Luke  do  we,  after  all,  find  one  word  to 
imply  that  the  house  was  not  that  of  Jesus  ?  Not  one  ;  indeed,  if  by 
the  words  '  in  his  house  '  Luke  meant  the  house  of  Levi,  they  are  quite 
superfluous — in  whose  hovise  but  Levi's  should  we  expect  Levi  to  give 
an  entertainment  %  The  truth  is,  the  house  spoken  of  by  Luke  has 
been  regarded  as  Levi's  house  and  not  the  house  of  Jesus  simply 
because  it  is  unusual  for  a  man  to  have  an  entertainment  given  to 
him  and  his  friends  in  his  oxon  house.  But,  if  we  knew,  as  we  do 
not,  the  domestic  circumstances  of  Levi  and  Jesus,  we  might  find  the 
best  possible  reasons  why  Levi,  though  the  giver  of  the  entertainment, 
should  give  it  in  the  house  of  Jesus.     Two  reasons  are  suggested  by 


go  The  Gospel  [tx.  ll 

11  And  when  the  Pharise.es  saw  it^  they  said  unto  his  dis- 
ciples, Why  eateth  your  Master  with  pubHcans  and  sinners  ? 

the  Gospel-accounts  themselves.  The  taxgatherers  and  others  were 
there  not  as  the  friends  of  Levi,  but  (Mark)  because  they  were 
at  that  time  in  attendance  at  the  discourses  of  Jesus  ('  were 
following  him ').  Levi,  in  fact,  gave  this  banquet  to  the  school  of 
Jesus,  and  it  was  far  from  unnatural  to  give  it  to  them  at  their 
familiar  and  loved  meeting-place.  Again,  the  gaests  (even  excluding 
Jesus  and  his  disciples)  formed  '  a  great  crowd '  (Li;ke)  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  house  of  Levi  contained  no  room,  nor  a  courtyard, 
large  enough  to  accommodate  this  crowd,  but  that  the  house  of  Jesus 
did.  From  Mark  ii.  1,  2  it  is  clear  that  in  the  house  of  Jesus  there 
was  room  for  a  crowd,  whether  or  not  on  the  occasion  in  question 
(for  the  difficulties  of  the  accounts  have  not  been  completely  solved) 
they  were  gathered  together  in  the  court  round  which  an  Eastern 
house  of  the  better  kind  is  built. 

Other  references  to  the  house  of  Jesus  are  xiii.  1,  36,  xvii.  25, 
Mark  iii.  20,  vii.  17,  ix.  28,  33,  x.  10.  As  regards  viii.  20,  see  note 
there. 

A  further  reason  for  believing  that  the  house  in  which  this 
entertainment  took  place  was  the  house  in  which  Jesus  lived  may  be 
found  in  the  presence  of  Pharisees  (among  them  Scribes,  Mark  ii.  18, 
Luke  V.  30)  and  disciples  of  John,  criticizing  the  conduct  of  Jes\is 
and  his  disciples.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  (see  note  on  next  verse) 
that  the  Pharisees  were  there  as  guests  of  a  taxgatherer ;  more- 
over it  is  certain  from  Mark  ii.  18  (see  note  on  v.  14)  that  the  day 
was  one  of  the  bi-weekly  fast  days  kept  by  them  and  the  disciples  of 
John.  These  two  parties  must  accordingly  have  been  present  as 
uninvited  onlookers,  and  their  intrusion  and  criticism,  which  would 
be  indefensible  if  the  house  were  that  of  Levi,  can  only  be  justified 
on  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  house  of  Jesus,  and  that  as  such  it 
had  always  been  an  open  place  of  resort  :  of  such  a  public  invasion  of 
his  house  immediately  before  the  present  occasion  an  example  is  indeed 
furnished  in  Mark  ii.  1,  2, 

11.  In  the  Talmud  a  Pharisee  is  forbidden  to  become  the  guest  of 
a  non-Pharisee,  or  to  receive  him  in  his  own  garments  as  a  guest 
(Mishnah,  Demai,  ii.  2,  3).  The  reason  for  this  prohibition  was  that 
a  Pharisee  might  not  contract  ceremonial  uncleanness  from  persons 
whe  did  not  observe  the  rigid  Pharasaic  rules  of  purity  (if  the  non- 
Pharisee  put  on  clothes  provided  by  his  host  there  was  no  objection 
to  his  coming  to  eat  in  a  Pharisee's  house),  and  there  was  this  further 
reason  against  eating  in  a  non-Pharisee's  house,  that  the  food  might 
not  have  been  tithed. 


rx   13]  according  to  Matthew.  9 1 

12  But  when  Jesus  heard  that^  he  said  unto  them,  They 
that  be  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick. 

13  But  go  ye  and  learn  what  that  meaneth,  I  will  have 
mercy,  and  not  sacrifice :  for  I  am  not  come  to  call  the  right- 
eous, but  sinners  to  repentance. 

But  the  answer  of  Jesus,  which  does  not  touch  the  question  of 
ceremonial  purity,  seems  rather  to  imply  that  then-  criticism  referred 
not  to  the  risk  which  he  encountered  of  contracting  ceremonial 
uncleanness,  but  to  his  associating  on  terms  of  friendship  with  men 
of  such  character  :  see  also  xi.  19,  'They  say,  "Behold  ...  a  friend 
of  publicans  and  sinners."  '  Cf  the  following  citation  from  the  Talmud, 
which  I  translate  from  Wiinsche  :  '  The  Rabbis  taught — According 
to  an  earlier  ordinance  the  Associate  [i.e.  Pharisee — see  note  on  v.  20] 
who  took  on  himself  the  office  of  a  taxgatherer,  was  thrust  out  of  the 
Association  and  was  not  even  taken  back  again  if  he  laid  it  down. 
In  aftertime,  however,  there  was  a  relaxation  from  this  stringency  and 
such  an  one  was  looked  upon  like  any  other  man.  Rabba  [Bar 
Nachmani,  who  lived  several  hundred  years  after  Jesus]  and  R. 
Joseph  once  went  in  a  procession  of  400  Rabbis  to  R.  Huna  ben 
Chia  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  more  legal  opinions  from  him,  and 
indeed  he  put  400  seats  ready  to  receive  them.  But  when  the  deputa- 
tion learnt  that  he  was  become  a  taxgatherer  they  threw  up  their 
commission  forthwith.  Later  they  were  informed  that  the  Rabbi  had 
resigned  the  office.  R.  Joseph  now  thought  him  worthy  of  his 
company,  but  not  so  did  Rabba — the  reason  being  that  the  first 
followed  the  later  practice,  but  the  second  followed  the  earlier '  (Bab. 
Gemara,  Bechoroth,  fol.  31a). 

Master'\     Render '  Teacher.' 

puhlicmis]     Render  '  taxgatherers.' 

12.  whole]  Literally,  'strong.'  Our  'whole'  and  'wholesome' 
(in  both  of  which  the  lo  arose  from  provincial  mispronunciation)  are 
from  the  root  of  '  hale,'  '  heal,'  '  health,'  meaning  '  entire,'  '  sound.' 

13.  / — sacrifce]     A  quotation  from  Hos.  vi.  6. 

Jor — repentance]  Cf  the  '  Prayer  of  Manasses,'  a  composition  of 
uncertain  date  inserted  among  the  Apocrypha  : — '  Thou,  therefore,  0 
Lord,  that  art  the  God  of  the  just,  hast  not  appointed  repentance  to 
the  just,  as  to  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  which  have  not  sinned 
against  thee ;  but  thou  hast  appointed  repentance  unto  me  tliat  am  a 
sinner.' 

Editors  and  Scrivener  omit  '  to  repentance '  (as  added  from  Luke). 
So  SVD,  the  three  Latin  versions,  Peshitta  Syriac,  and  Gothic — 
against  C,  the  South  and  North  Egyptian,  and  Chrysostom. 


xii.  7 ; 


I  Of,  rair,  or, 
uiun-'jughl 
cloth. 
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14  IF  Then  came  to  him  the  disciples  of  John,  saying,  Why 
do  we  and  the  Pharisees  fast  oft,  but  thy  disciples  fast  not  ? 

15  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Can  the  children  of  the  bride- 
chamber  mourn,  as  long  as  the  bridegroom  is  with  them  ?  but 
the  days  will  come,  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  from 
them,  and  then  shall  they  fast. 

16  No  man  putteth  a  piece  of  ||  new  cloth  unto  an  old  gar- 
ment, for  that  which  is  put  in  to  fill  it  up  taketh  from  the 
garment,  and  the  rent  is  made  worse. 

17  Neither  do  men  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles :  else  the 
bottles  break,  and  the  wine  runneth  out,  and  the  bottles 
perish :  but  they  put  new  wine  into  new  bottles,  and  both  are 
preserved. 

14.  do — -fast]  In  Mark  ii,  18,  where  the  Greek  is  not  'used  to 
fast '  but  '  were  fasting,'  we  are  told  that  both  they  and  the  Pharisees 
were  actually  fasting  at  the  time.  There  were  two  voluntary  fast-days 
in  the  week,  the  2nd  and  5th  days. 

As  fasts  ended  at  sunset,  this  meal  must  have  been  given  before 
sunset.  It  would  almost  certainly  be  the  '  supper,'  the  chief  meal  of 
the  day,  which  was  eaten  in  the  late  afternoon  or  early  evening  ;  so 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  these  incidents  happened  in  or 
near  the  summer  months. 

oft^  This  word  [jwlla)  is,  on  the  authority  of  SY  and  three  other 
MSS.,  rejected  by  Tischendorf  and  (doubtfully)  Westcott-and-Hort 
(^as  an  imperfect  reminiscence  of  pykna  'oft'  in  Luke's  account). 
Tregelles  and  Alford  keep  it,  with  CD  and  seemingly  all  other  MSS., 
the  three  Latin  versions.  South  and  North  Egyptian,  Peshitta  Syriac, 
and  seemingly  the  Gothic. 

If  it  does  not  belong  to  the  text  of  this  Gospel,  it  would  be  quite 
correct  to  render  '  Why  are  we  and  the  Pharisees  fasting,  but  thy  dis- 
ciples are  not  fasting  1 '. 

L5.  children  of  the  bridechamber]  Render  'sons  of  the  bride- 
chamber.'  Not  groomsmen,  who  were  not  customary  in  Galilee,  but 
the  guests  invited  to  the  bridal ;  these  were  called  '  bene  chuppah,'  of 
which  '  sons  of  the  bridechamber  '  is  a  literal  rendering  (Edershehn, 
Jewish  Social  Life,  153). 

16.  new]     Render  '  uncarded.' 

that — uj)]     Render  '  the  patch  on  it.' 

the  rent — worse]     Render  '  a  worse  rent  is  made.' 

17.  bottles]  Render  'skins'  :  but,  at  the  time  when  the  N.  T. 
was  rendered  into  English,  bottles  were  made  of  leather,  and  the  T'en- 
deriug  was  not  inappropriate. 


22]  accordiiio;  to  Matthezu. 
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18  1"  While  he  spake  these  things  unto  them,  behold,  there       18-25 

M.  V.  22-42  • 

came  a  certain  ruler,  and  worshipped  him,  saying,  My  daughter   L.Viii.  41-55. 
is  even  now  dead  :   but  come  and  lay  thy  hand  upon  her,  and 
she  shall  live. 

19  And  Jesus  arose,  and  followed  him,  and  so  did  his  dis- 
ciples. 

20  IF  And,  behold,  a  woman,  which  was  diseased  with  an 
issue  of  blood  twelve  years,  came  behind  him,  and  touched 
the  hem  of  his  garment : 

21  For  she  said  within  herself,  If  I  may  but  touch  his  gar- 
ment, I  shall  be  whole. 

22  But  Jesus  turned  him  about,  and  when  he  saw  her,  he 
said.  Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort ;  thy  faith  hath  made  thee 
whole.     And  the  woman  was  made  whole  from  that  hour. 

18.  a  certain  ruler]  '  One  of  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue,  Jairus 
by  name,'  Mark  v.  22.  There  was  a  board  of  elders  who  governed 
each  synagogue,  the  same  men  who  were  the  judges  of  the  local  San- 
hedrin — see  note  on  x.  17  :  'the  ruler  of  the  synagogue'  in  Lukexiii. 
14,  Acts  xviii.  8,  17,  is  their  chairman.  See  Dr.  Ginsburg's  art. 
'  Synagogue '  in  '  Kitto's  '  Cyclopcedia.  Jairus  (laeiros)  is  the  Graecized 
form  of  the  Heb,  lair,  '  Jair.' 

worshipped  him]  Made  obeisance  to  him  by  falling  at  his  feet 
(Mark  v.  22,  Luke  viii.  41) ;  see  note  on  ii.  2. 

even  now]     Render  'just.' 

20.  hem]  Render  '  fringe.'  The  corners  of  the  outer  garment 
were  bound  with  dark  violet  ribbon,  and  the  ends  of  some  of  the 
threads  were  let  hang  down  as  a  fringe ;  tassels  wei-e  also  attached. 
This  was  done  in  obedience  to  Num.  xv.  38-9,  '  Speak  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  bid  them  that  they  make  them  fringes  in  the 
borders  of  their  garments  throughout  their  generations,  and  that  they 
put  upon  the  fringe  of  the  borders  a  ribband  of  blue  :  and  it  shall 
be  unto  you  for  a  fringe,  that  ye  may  look  upon  it,  and  remember  all 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord.'  The  fringe  was  accordingly  re- 
garded with  a  reverence  which  the  Pharisees  (see  xxiii.  5,  and  note 
there)  carried  to  excess,  and  was  chosen  by  the  woman  as  the  most 
holy,  and  therefor  most  healing,  portion  of  the  dress. 

21.  whole]     Render,  literally,  '  saved.' 

22.  be  oj  good  comfort]  She  was  trembling  with  fear  (Mark  v. 
33,  Luke  viii.  47),  partly  because  she  had,  as  it  were,  stolen  a  cure, 
and  partly  because  by  touching  him  she  had  made  him  ceremonially 
unclean  (Lev.  xv.  11),  and  feared  his  anger  on  that  account  also. 

made  thee  lohole  .  .  .  made  whole]    Render  '  saved  thee  .  .  .  saved.' 


Or,  this 
fame. 
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23  And  when  Jesus  came  into  the  ruler's  house,  and  saw 
the  minstrels  and  the  people  making  a  noise, 

24  He  said  unto  them,  Give  place :  for  the  maid  is  not  dead, 
but  sleepeth.    And  they  laughed  him  to  scorn. 

25  But  when  the  people  were  put  forth,  he  went  in,  and 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  the  maid  arose. 

26  And  II  the  fame  hereof  went  abroad  into  all  that  land. 

27  \  And  when  Jesus  departed  thence,  two  blind  men  fol- 
lowed him,  crying,  and  saying,  Thoii  son  of  David,  have  mercy 
on  us. 

28  And  when  he  was  come  into  the  house,  the  blind  men 
came  to  him :  and  Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Believe  ye  that  I  am 
able  to  do  this  ?  They  said  unto  him.  Yea,  Lord. 

29  Then  touched  he  their  eyes,  saying,  According  to  your 
faith  be  it  unto  you. 

30  And  their  eyes  were  opened  ;  and  Jesus  straitly  charged 
them,  saying.  See  that  no  man  know  it. 

31  But  they,  when  they  were  departed,  spread  abroad  his 
fame  in  all  that  country. 

23.  minstrels]  Render  '  fluteplayers.'  They  were  hired,  with 
wailing- women,  to  lament  the  dead.  '  R.  Jehuda  saith,'  we  read  in 
the  Talmud, '  "  even  the  poorest  in  Israel  will  not  fail  of  two  flutes  and 
one  wailing-woman  " '  on  the  death  of  his  wife  (Mishnah,  Kethuboth, 
iv,  4).  'Many  of  these  mourners  and  chanters,'  says  Dr.  W.  M. 
Thomson  of  the  funeral-rites  of  modern  Palestine,  'are  hired,  and 
weep,  howl,  beat  their  breast,  and  tear  the  hair  according  to  contract ' 
{The  Land  and  the  Book,  101). 

the  people]     Render  '  the  crowd.' 

24.  Give  place]     Render  '  Withdraw.' 
the  maid]     Render  '  the  little  maid.' 

25.  the  people]     Render  '  the  crowd.' 
the  maid']     Render  '  the  little  maid.' 

28.  the  house']     The  bouse  where  he  lived  ;  see  note  on  v.  10. 

30.  straitly  charged]  The  Greek  verb  (emh-imasthai)  thus  ren- 
dered, and  here  occurring  for  the  first  time  in  the  N,  T.,  is  the  same 
which  is  rendered  '  straitly  charged '  in  Mark  i.  43,  *  murmured 
against '  in  Mark  xiv.  5,  and  '  groaned  '  in  John  xi.  33,  38.  It 
originally  meant  '  to  make  a  noise  at,'  thence  of  horses  '  to  snort ' 
and  of  men  '  to  fret.'  In  the  N.  T.  it  seems  to  indicate  excite- 
ment of  manner,  and  might  be  uniformly  rendered  'to  be  urgent 
[with].' 


X.  1]  according  to  Matthew.  .      95 

32  1[  As  they  went  out,  behold,  they  brought  to  him  a  dumb     ..  ^2-4 

•^  '  'J  J3  xii.  22-4 ; 

man  possessed  with  a  devil.  l-  x'-  14-15. 

33  And  when  the  devil  was  cast  out,  the  dumb   spake :  and 
the  multitudes  marvelled,  saying,  It  was  never  so  seen  in  Israel. 

34  But  the  Pharisees   said.  He  casteth  out  devils  through   xu.  24 ; 
the  prince  of  the  devils.  M.m.22, 

35  And  Jesus  went  about  all  the  cities  and  villages,  teaching  [ct  iv.  23] 
in  their  synagogues,  and  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom, 

and  healing  every  sickness  and  every  disease  among  the  people. 

36  If  But  when  he  saw  the  multitudes,  he  was  moved  with  m.  vi.  34. 
compassion  on  them,  because  they  ||  fainted,  and  were  scattered   11  or,  were 

11  1  1         .  Ill  tired  and 

abroad,  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.  lay  doun. 

37  Then  saith  he   unto  his  disciples.  The  harvest  truly  is        37-8 
plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few. 

38  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  will 
send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest. 


A 
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ND  when  he  had  called  unto  him  his  twelve  disciples,  he      «fc  vi.  7 ; 

1  „  •      •,  1  .    .  r        5  L.vi.13 

gave  them  power     against  unclean  spirits,  to  cast  them      &  ix.  1. 

n  Or,  over. 


32.  possessed  with  a  deviV^  Render  '  a  daemoniac,'  and  see  note 
on  iv.  24.  The  production  of  bodily  diseases  and  disabilities  by 
daemons  is  often  spoken  of  in  the  Talmud  :  see  also  Josephus  ( War, 
vii.  6  §  3),  who  says  of  a  certain  plant  that  '  the  daemons,  as  they  are 
called  (but  these  are  spirits  of  evil  men),  which  enter  into  the  living 
and  kill  them  if  they  do  not  meet  with  help,  are  quickly  driven  out 
by  it,  even  if  it  hath  only  been  brought  to  the  sick  persons.' 

33-4.  devil  ....  devils^     Render  *  daemon  ....  daemons.' 

33.  multitudes']     Render  'crowds.' 

35.  teaching — synagogues]     See  note  on  iv.  23. 

gospel  of  the  kingdom]  See  notes  on  title  of  this  Gospel  and  on 
iii.  2. 

every  sickness — disease]  Render  '  every  disease  and  every  weak- 
ness.' 

36.  multitudes]     Render  *  crowds.' 

loas — them]     Render  '  was  moved  at  heart  for  them.' 
fainted]     Editors,  and  seemingly  Scrivener,  read  *  were  distressed  ' 
{eskylmenoi  for  eklelymenoi),  with  SVCD,  the  three  Latin  versions, 
Basil,  and  Chrysostom. 

37-8.  This  metaphor  may  have  been  drawn  from  cornfields 
ripening  round  him,  for  at  the  beginning  of  c.  xii.  we  find  them  ripe. 
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out,  and  to  heal  all  manner  of  sickness  and  all  manner  of  dis- 
ease. 
...2-4  2  Now  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  are  these  ;  The  first, 

]S£.  iii.  16-19 ;  i         i  i  t  t 

L.vi.13-16;    Simon,  who  is  called  Peter,  and  Andrew  his  brother ;  James  the 

Acts  i.  13].  '  1111 

son  of  Zebedee,  and  John  his  brother  ; 

X.  1.  all  manner  of  sickness — disease^  Render  'every  disease 
and  every  weakness,'  as  in  iv.  23,  ix,  25. 

2.    the  twelve  apostles']       '  Apostle '  means  *  one  sent,'  '  legate,' 

*  missionary.'  Matthew  never  uses  it  again,  and  only  uses  it  here  in 
connexion  with  the  mission  on  which  the  '  twelve  disciples '  were 
sent :  note  that  he  also  uses  the  corresponding  Greek  verb  in  v.  5 
(apesteilen,  A.  V.  'sent  forth'),  and  v.  16  {apostello,  A..Y.  'send 
forth  ').  Mark  also  uses  it  but  once  (vi.  30),  and  then  only  in  men- 
tioning the  report  of  their  mission  given  by  the  twelve  to  Jesus. 
Luke  uses  it  six  times  in  his  Gospel;  but  one  passage  (vi.  13)  only 
states  the  fact  that  Jesus  on  choosing  them  out  called  them  apostles, 
i.e.  it  doubtless  means  that  they  were  intended  to  act  as  missionaries ; 
another  (ix.  10)  is  exact]y  parallel  to  the  passage  in  Mark;  a  third 
(xi.  49)  seems  not  to  refer  to  the  Twelve  at  all — only  three  remain 
(xvii.  5,  xxii.  14,  xxiv.  10)  in  which  it  is  clearly  used  as  an  ordinary 
name  for  them.  In  John,  again,  it  is  only  used  once  (xiii.  16),  and 
if  with  any  reference  to  the  name  of  the  Twelve  certainly  only  with 
reference  to  their  inission — '  the  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  lord, 
nor  an  apostle  (A.  V.  'he  that  is  sent')  greater  than  him  that  sent 
him.' 

The  Twelve  are  much  more  often  called  '  the  Twelve '  (4  times  in 
Matthew,  9  in  Mark,  6  in  Luke,  3  in  John)  :  never  except  here,  and 
here  only  with  regard  to  their  mission,  are  they  called  '  his  twelve 
apostles'  [for  in  Luke  xxii.  14,  editors  following  the  weight  of 
authority  read  the  'apostles'].  In  the  last  verse,  and  in  xi.  1,  they 
are  called  '  the  twelve  disciples,'  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  in 
which  they  are  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  they  are  not  distinguished 
from  the  '  disciples.'  They,  like  the  rest,  were  simply  the  learners 
(mathetai,  A.  Y.  '  disciples ')  of  the  Teacher  [didaskalos,  A.  V. 
'  Master '),  the  pupils  of  the  great  Rabbi. 

But  with  the  passing  away  of  the  Teacher  names  change.  The 
'  learners  '  become  '  brethren  '  in  Acts  :  although  '  learners  '  are  still 
named  they  are  often  demonstrably,  and  always  possibly,  converts — 

*  learners '  from  the  Apostles — except  in  ix.  1 ,  where  '  the  disciples  of 
the  Lord'  are  spoken  of,  a  phrase  perhaps  used  to  particularize  those 
who  had  been  his  personal  disciples  [in  i.  15  editors  read  '  the 
brethren,'  with  the  weight  of  authority].  As  to  the  Apostles,  we 
hear  once  of  '  the  Twelve  '  (Acts  ix,  1),  but  elsewhere  they  are  always 
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8  Philip,  and  Bartholomew  ;  Thomas,  and  Matthew  the  pub- 
lican ;  James  the  son  of  Alphseus,  and  Lebbseus,  whose  surname 
was  Thaddseus  ; 

*  apostles  '  (once,  i.  26,  at  the  election  of  Matthias,  '  the  eleven  apos- 
tles ').  At  the  same  time  the  name  '  apostle  '  is  given  to  the  other 
great  missionaries,  '  the  apostles  Barnahas  and  Paul'  (xiv.  14). 

In  the  rest  of  the  N.  T.  the  term  '  disciple  '  is  never  found  ;  we 
hear  once  only  of  'the  Twelve'  (1  Cor,  xv,  5);  once  only  of  'the 
twelve  apostles  '  (Rev.  xxi.  14);  of  apostles  '  not  seldom.  According 
to  the  more  natural  rendering  of  Rom.  xvi.  7,  the  name  '  apostle '  is 
given  by  Paul  to  Andronicus  and  Junias  [or  (a  woman)  Junia]. 

are  these]  There  are  three  other  lists,  in  Mark  iii.,  Luke  vi..  Acts 
i.  :  all  four  show  much  the  same  order.  Matthew  names  the  Apostles 
in  pairs — maybe  with  regard  to  kinships  and  friendships  between 
them.  It  must  likewise  be  remembered  that  they  were  sent  out  in 
pairs  (Mark  vi.  7).  Luke  also  names  them  in  pairs,  and  his  fii-st  four 
pairs  agree  with  those  of  Matthew. 

The  first]  Either  'the  foremost '  or  '  the  first  chosen.'  The  first 
six  are  named  in  the  order  in  which  they  seem  to  have  been  called. 
Peter  heads  all  four  lists. 

Simon]  Shimon  (pronounced  Shivi-avm) ;  but  Greek  had  no  sh 
and  an  s  had  to  be  used  in  transcribing  the  name.  A  fuller  form 
was  Shimeon,  Gk.  Symeon,  which  is  found  in  Acts  xv.  14  (A.  Y. 
'  Simeon  ')  and  ii.  Pet.  i.  1  (A.  V.  '  Simon '). 

Peter]  Petros  (pronounced  Pet-ros) :  see  note  on  xvi.  18.  This  is 
the    Greek   rendering  of  the    Aramaic  Kepha  (Gk.    Kephas,  A.  V. 

*  Cephas ').     In  Cvireton's  Syriac  he  is  always  called  '  Kepha.' 

Andrew]  Andreas,  n,  G'k.  name  (see  note  on  'Galilee,'  iv.  15), 
seemingly  altered  from  Andreios,  as  Cureton's  Syriac  calls  him.  It  is 
found  (Andrii)  in  the  Talmud  (Jer.  Gemara,  Megillah,  c.  4).  He  is  put 
second  here  and  in  Luke,  as  the  brother,  maybe  also  the  missionary 
companion,  of  Peter,  or  as  having  been  called  with  him.  He  seems  to 
have  been  really  fourth  in  importance — a  position  given  him  in  Mark 
(see  also  Mark  xiii.  3)  and  Acts. 

Ja7nes]  Yakoh  (Jacob),  Gk.  lakohos,  which  has  passed  through  such 
forms  as  '  Jacopo,'  '  Jacomo,'  into  our  'James.'  He  and  his  brother  are 
among  the  first  four  in  all  lists  and  were  next  to  Peter  in  importance. 

Zehedee]     Zevadyah,  Gk.  Zehedaios  (pronounced  Zevedeos). 

Johti]     Yochanan,  Gk.  loannes,  or  loanes. 

3.  Phili])]  Philippos,  another  Greek  name.  Schoettgen  gives 
an  instance  of  its  being  borne  by  a  Jewish  Rabbi.  Philip  is  put  fifth 
in  all  lists. 

Bartholouievj]  Bar  Talmai  or  Bar  Thalmai,  a  name  of  which 
H 
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Schoettgen  also  gives  instances — in  Gk.  Bartholomaios.  It  means  'son 
of  Talmai'  (the  Gk.  form  Tholomaios  is  found  in  Josephus,  Ant.  xx. 
i.  §  1),  and  of  course  was  not  his  circumcision-name  but  merely  indic- 
ated his  parentage.  From  his  being  put  next  to  Philip  in  Mark  and 
Luke,  as  well  as  here,  he  is  commonly  thought  to  be  Nathanael,  the 
friend  of  Philip,  whom  the  latter  brought  to  Jesus  on  the  day  of  hLs 
own  call  (John  i.  45-7). 

Thomas]  The  Gk.  for  Toma  or  Thoma,  '  the  twin,'  a  name  also 
translated  into  Gk.  as  Didymos  (John  xi.  16,  xx.  24,  xxi.  2).  There 
is  a  tradition  that  his  real  name  was  Y{eh)udah  (Judas),  and  Cureton's 
Syriac  (which  is  wanting  in  all  the  lists)  even  reads  (wrongly)  '  Yuda 
Thoma  '  in  John  xiv.  22.  If  so,  he  was  doubtless  called  '  the  twin  ' 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  two  apostles  named  Y(eh)udah. 
Being  coupled  with  Matthew  in  the  first  three  lists,  he  may  have  been 
his  brother,  but  according  to  the  Clementine  Homilies  (ii.  1)  Thomas's 
brother  was  named  Eliezer. 

Matthew]  In  the  older  editions  Matthaios,  but  editors  now  read 
everywhere  Maththaios  with  S  (except  in  Mark  iii.  18)  VD.  The 
name  is  to  all  appear-ance  a  contraction  of  Mattathiah.  The  Talmud 
says  (Bab.  Gemara,  Sanhedrin,  fol,  43.  1)  that  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  was  named  Mathai. 

2)uhlican\     Render  '  taxgatherer.' 

Alphm^ibs]  In  the  Gk.,  Alphaios,  which  probably  represents  the 
Aramaic  name  Chalphai  or  Chalphi  :  the  Peshitta  Syriac,  naturally 
an  authority  in  the  matter  of  Aramaic  proper  names,  always  substi- 
tutes Chalphai,  and  a  Latin  inscription  {Inscr.  Gudii,  p.  2G3,  5)  gives 
Aljius  as  the  name  of  a  Jew,  which  seems  to  represent  the  form  Chal- 
phi found  in  1  Mace.  xi.  70.  I  owe  most  of  this  note  to  Bp.  Light- 
foot  on  Galatians,  261,  ed.  1874. 

Lebhceus  .  .  .  Thaddceus]  In  the  Greek  Lehhaios  .  .  .  Thad- 
daios.  Before  considering  the  great  difficulties  attaching  to  this  place 
in  the  apostolic  list,  we  must  review  the  various  readings  here  and 
in  Mark  iii.  18,  the  only  other  place  in  which  either  name  is  found. 

In  Mark  iii.  18,  '  Thaddseus,'  the  reading  of  our  translators,  is 
is  kept  by  editors  :  it  is  found  in  SVAC,  the  Latin  Vulgate,  Peshitta 
Syriac,  North  Egyptian,  and  Gothic — while  '  Lebbseus  '  is  read  by  D 
and  the  First  Latin  (some  MSS.  '  Thaddseus,'  one  'Judas'),  and  either 
that  or  '  Lebes  '  was  read  by  '  some  of  the  MSS.'  known  by  Origen. 

In  the  verse  before  us  the  following  are  read  : — 

(1)  '  Lebbseus  '  (Tischendorf  and  Alford).  So  D  and  one  cur- 
sive, MSS.  C?  Greek  or  Latin)  spoken  of  by  Augustine, 
one  First  Latin  MS.  ('  lebbaeus '  or  '  Lebbaeus,'  and 
-hh-  corrected  to  -hd-),  Hesychius  the  grammarian  (ex- 
pressly), and  the  translator  of  Origen  (expressly).  , 
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(2)  '  Lebbseus,  whose  surname  was  Thaddseus '  (no  editor).   So 

14  uncials  and  most  other  MSS.,  the  Peshitta  Syriac, 
the  Armenian  (5th  cent.),  the  Aethiopic  (4th?  6th? 
7th  cent.  ?),  and  (or  '  Lebbseus ')  Chrysostom. 

(3)  •  ThaddfEus '  (Tregelles  and  Westcott-and-Hort).      So  SV 

and  2  cursives,  the  South  and  North  Egyptian,  4  MSS. 
of  the  Fiist  Latin,  and  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

(4)  '  Thaddfeus,  whose  surname  was  Lebbreus '  (no  editor).  So 

one  cursive. 

(5)  '  Jiidas,  who  is  also  Lebbseus,  whose  surname  was  Thad- 

dajus'  (no  editor).     So  one  cui-sive. 

(6)  'Judas  the  Zealot'  (no  editor).     So  4  of  the  oldest  MSS. 

of  the  First  Latin,  and  2  MSS.  of  the  Latin  Vulgate. 
Now  it  is  clear  that  (a)  in  Mark  there  is  an  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderance both  of  MSS.  and  versions  for  '  Thaddajus '  simply;  (b)  in 
Matthew  there  is  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  MSS.,  and  some 
fair  support  of  versions,  foi-  '  Lebbseus '  either  alone  or  with  the  added 
words  '  whose  surname  was  Thaddseus.'  And  it  is  a  canon  of  criticism 
that  that  reading  is  preferable  which  explains  the  origin  of  the  rest. 
If  *  Lebbseus '  was  not  originally  in  either  Gospel,  how  did  it  get  into 
either  ?  And  if  it  was  we  must  surely  place  it  here,  where  it  is  so 
well-supported  and  where  the  discrepancies  of  reading  are  so  great, 
rather  than  in  Mark  where  they  are  so  few  and  where  it  is  so  feebly 
supported.  The  readings  (2)  (4)  (5)  which  combine  the  two  names 
must  however  be  rejected.  If  any  one  of  them  were  genuine  why  did 
it  drop  out  of  the  other  good  authorities — why  was  an  apparent  dis- 
crepancy between  Matthew  and  Mark  introduced  ? 

'  Lebbseus '  alone,  then,  is  the  right  reading  and  '  Thaddseus '  in 
Mark.  Copyists  had  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  the  double  name.  Some 
changed  '  Thaddseus '  in  Mark,  others  changed  'Lebbseus '  in  Matthew : 
more  took  the  latter  coui'se  because  Adai,  the  traditional  apostle  of 
Syria,  was  identified  with  Thaddaios,  whereas  '  Lebbseus '  was  unknown 
to  tradition.  Other  copyists,  however,  shrank  from  such  violent 
measures  and  preferred  to  harmonize  the  two  Gospels  by  giving  both 
names  in  Matthew,  while  one  went  so  far  as  to  harmonize  them  with 
Luke  by  giving  the  third  name  '  Judas '  as  well.  The  peculiar  read- 
ing '  Judas  the  Zealot '  is  easily  explained.  Some  one  wrote  in  the 
margin  of  his  MS.  '  Judas,'  meaning  that  '  Lebbseus '  was  the  same 
as  Luke's  '  Judas,'  and  underneath  it  '  the  Zealot,'  meaning  that  the 
next  apostle,  Simon  the  Cananaean,  was  the  same  as  Luke's  '  Simon 
the  Zealot '  (see  next  note) :  a  later  copyist  took  these  two  notes  to  be 
a  single  note,  and  supposed  them  to  be  a  correction  of  the  otherwise 
unknown  name  '  Lebbseus.' 

Luke  vi.  16  and  Acts  i.  13  have  neither  '  Lebb^us '  nor '  Thaddreus,' 
•H  2 
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4  Simon  the  Canaanite,  and  Judas  Iscariot,  who  also  be- 
trayed him. 

but  '  James's  Judas,'  a  familiar  phrase  which  might  denote  any  close 
kinship  between  the  James  and  Judas  in  question,  but  which  would 
in  folly  9  cases  out  of  10  mean  '  Judas  the  son  of  James.' 

There  is  probably  no  known  instance  of  a  Jew  in  New  Testament 
times  bearing  a  second,  let  alone  a  third  name,  unless  it  were  either  a 
gentile  or  a  descriptive  name  (see  note  on  ix.  9  upon  Matthew  and 
Levi)  :  '  Judas '  would  of  course  be  the  circumcision-name  of  the 
apostle,  and  neither  '  Lebbseus  '  nor  '  Thaddseus'  is  a  gentile  name,  nor 
so  far  as  we  know  a  descriptive  name.  '  Lebbseus '  has  been  derived 
from  Lebba,  said  to  be  a  various  reading  in  Pliny  v.  19  for  lebba,  a 
town  in  or  near  the  bay  of  Carmel,  but  not  one  of  Sillig's  MSS.  has 
such  a  reading.  The  doubtful  reading  of  the  First  Latin  MS.  k, 
given  by  Tischendorf  as  iebhaeus  or  lehhcBUS,  with  the  -hh-  afterwards 
corrected  to  -bd-,  is  the  only  fragment  of  evidence  I  find. 

As  to  'Thaddseus,'  Thaddai,  supposed  to  be  the  ^(^ca  of  early 
Syriac  literature,  and  named  in  the  Talmud  (Bab.  Gemara,  Sanhedrin, 
43.  1 )  as  Thoda  (unless  that  stand  for  Thomas),  it  has  been  suggested 
that  this  is  a  form  of  Hodaiah — a  name  twice  interchanged  in  the 
O,  T.  with  Yehudah,  '  Judas.' 

Judas  was  a  name  as  common  among  the  Jews  as  William  with  us, 
and  besides  'James's  Judas'  there  was  certainly  one  Judas  (Iscariot) 
among  the  apostles,  and  probably  another  (Judas  Thomas — see  an  earlier 
note  on  this  verse).  It  would  be  most  necessary  to  distinguish  them 
by  some  additional  or  substituted  names,  and  so  one  would  be  called 
'  Judas  of  Kerioth '  (see  note  on  next  verse),  another  '  the  twin ' 
(Thomas,  in  Gk.  Didymos),  the  third  might  be  called  sometimes 
'  Jvidas  Jacobsson '  (James's  Judas),  sometimes  '  Thaddseus  '  or  '  Leb- 
bseus,'  whatever  these  last  may  mean. 

4.  Canaanite]  This  would  be  in  Greek  Chananaios,  and  so 
Westcott-and-Hort  read,  following  D,  some  of  the  First  Latin  MSS., 
the  Latin  Yulgate  (1),  and  the  translator  of  Origen. 

Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  Alford  read  Cananaios,  not  Ch — .  So 
VC,  the  Fu'st  and  (1)  Second  Latin,  and  North  Egyptian.  S,  most 
MSS.,  the  South  Egyptian,  and  Chrysostom  read  Cananites. 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  Gi-eek  word,  whatever  its  ending,  does 
not  begin  with  a  Ch  and  so  cannot  mean  '  Canaanite.'  It  is  indeed 
the  Syriac  Kanean  or  Kanenieh  (in  the  Targums  Kanaah,  in  the  Tal- 
mud Kanai),  the  name  of  the  ultra-patriotic  faction  of  Jews  whom 
Joseph  us,  writing  in  Greek,  calls  the  Zealots.  And  so  we  find  Simon 
called  'Zelotes,'  'Zealot,'  in  Luke  vi.  15  and  Acts  i.  13.  Since  he  is 
placed  next  to  Judas  Iscariot,  he  may  have  been  the  father  of  the  latter ; 
for  in  John  vi.  71  the  right  reading  is '  Judas,  the  son  of  Simon  Iscariot.' 
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5  These  twelve  Jesus  sent  forth,  and  commanded  them, 
saying,  Gro  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into  any  city 
of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not : 

Judas  Iscariot]  Y{eh)udah  Ish  K'rioth,  in  the  Greek  loudas 
(Yudas)  Iscariotes.  See  the  foregoing  note.  Iscariotes  (for  which 
in  Mark  iii.  19,  Luke  vi.  16,  editors  read  Iscarioth)  is  probably  the 
Graecized  form  of  Ish  K'rioth,  '  man  of  K'rioth,'  a  town  in  the  extreme 
south  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (perhaps  the  ruins  called  Kuryetein)  :  so 
Josephus  converts  Ish  Tob,  '  man  of  Tob,'  into  Istohos.  On  this  hypo- 
thesis Judas  differed  from  all  or  nearly  all  of  his  fellow  apostles  in 
deriving  his  origin  not  from  GaHlee  but  Judaea.  And  if  he  were  the 
son  of  Simon  the  Zealot  he  too  would  probably  be  a  member  of  that 
sect  Avhose  fiery  enthusiasm  for  the  Mosaic  ritual  is  so  well  known. 
From  the  beginning,  therefor,  interprovincial  and  religious  differences 
may  have  made  him  but  a  lukewarm  follower  of  Jesus,  and  may  have 
urged  him  at  last  to  the  betrayal. 

5.  the  Samaritans']  In  2  Kings  xvii.  we  hear  that  Assyrian 
settlers  were  planted  in  the  land  formerly  held  by  the  Ten  Tribes,  and 
that  without  forsaking  their  old  gods  they  adopted  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  (taught  them  by  a  priest  sent  from  Babylon),  to  escape  a 
plague  of  lions  which  he  had  inflicted  on  them.  Modern  opinion  is 
divided  as  to  whether  the  Samaritans  were  simply  the  descendants  of 
these  settlers,  mingled  with  renegades  from  Judaea  at  a  later  time,  or 
whether  they  were  descended  partly  from  these  settlers  but  mainly 
from  the  remnant  of  the  old  Israelitish  population,  of"  whom  on  this 
bj^Dothesis  only  the  better  classes  had  been  canied  away.  The  Jews 
insisted  that  the  Samaritans  were  Assyrians  :  the  Samaritans  main- 
tained themselves  to  be  the  descendants  of  Ephiaim  and  Manasseh, 
and  so  the  '  woman  of  Samaria '  speaks  of  '  our  father  Jacob '  in  John 
iv.  12.  The  discussion  of  this  question,  which  belongs  to  the  O.  T. 
rather  than  the  New,  cannot  be  entered  into  here ;  but  in  Smith's 
Bible  Dictionary  and  '  Kitto's '  Gyclopcedia  (which  take  opposite  sides 
upon  it)  arguments  and  references  will  be  found. 

They  had  built  a  temple  on  Mt.  Gerizim,  near  their  chief  city 
Shechem,  and,  though  this  was  destroyed  by  the  Jews  under  John 
Hyrcanus  about  129  B.C.,  they  still  worshipped  on  and  towards  the 
mountain.  They  admitted  no  books  sacred  outside  the  Law,  for  their 
text  of  which  (varying  much  from  the  ordinary  Hebrew)  they  claimed  a 
higher  antiquity.  They  prided  themselves  on  a  strict  observance  of 
the  Law,  and  charged  the  Jews  with  laxity  in  this  respect. 

The  enmity  of  the  two  peoples,  which  began  with  the  refusal  of 
the  Jews  to  let  the  Samaritans  help  them  in  rebuilding  the  Temple 
(Ezra  iv.),  was  permanent  and  most  bitter.     The  Jews  cursed  the 
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XV.  24.  6  But  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel. 

L.  X.  9.  7  And  as  ye  go,  preach,  saying.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 

at  hand. 
L.  X.  9.  8  Heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the  dead,  cast  out 

devils  :  freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give. 
II  Or,  fire/.  9  II    Provide    neither   gold,   nor    silver,    nor  brass  in  your 

purses, 

Samaritans  in  their  synagogues,  refused  their  witneiss  in  law-courts, 
and  would  not  even  accept  them  as  proselytes.  Several  passages  in 
the  Grospels  illustrate  this  mutual  antipathy.  In  Luke  ix.  52-3  some 
Samaritan  villagers  refuse  lodging  to  Jesus  '  because  his  face  was  as 
though  he  would  go  to  Jerusalem.'  In  Luke  x.  37  a  Jewish  exponent 
of  the  Law,  being  asked  whether  the  conduct  of  a  certain  Priest,  a 
certain  Levite,  or  a  certain  Samaritan,  were  most  agreeable  to  the  Law, 
and  being  constrained  to  answer  in  favour  of  the  Samaritan,  seems  so 
to  shape  his  reply  as  to  hide  from  his  hearers,  if  possible,  the  unwel- 
come admission.  And  in  John  iv.  9  the  Samaritan  woman  expresses 
surprise  that  a  Jew  should  ask  her  for  water — '  for,'  explains  the 
evangelist,  *  the  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans.' 

About  the  end  of  the  5  th  cent,  the  Samaritans  outraged  the 
Christians  of  Shechem  in  a  manner  which  drew  down  on  themselves  the 
iron  arm  of  the  Byzantine  government,  and  after  a  vigorous  resistance 
they  were  altogether  crushed.  Some  200  still  dwell  at  Nablus — JSTea- 
polis,  the  name  given  to  Shechem  after  its  restoration  in  Vespasian's 
reign.  They  still  claim  descent  from  Joseph,  and  refrain  from  inter- 
marriage with  the  Jews. 

8.  Jreely  ye — g{ve\  This  would  natui  ally  be  taken  to  mean  *  give, 
as  ye  have  received,  without  stint,'  whereas  the  Greek  means  '  give, 
as  ye  have  received,  without  payment.'  Render  '  ye  have  received 
free,  giA'e  free.' 

In  the  Talmud  we  are  told  that  R.  Jehudah,  who  flourished  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  2nd  cent,  a.d.,  interpreted  Deut.  iv.  5  to  mean 
'"As  I  have  taught  you,"  saith  God,  "  without  fee,  so  must  ye  also 
impart  instruction  free  "'  (Bab.  Gemara,  Bechoroth,  fol.  29  a). 

9.  10.  The  Talmud  says  '  No  one  is  to  go  on  the  Temple-mount 
with  staff,  shoes,  girdle  of  money,  or  dusty  feet '  (Mishnah,  Berachoth, 
ix.  10).  Edersheim  {Temjole,  42)  says  that  the  directions  in  the  text 
'  must  mean  Go  out  in  the  same  spirit  and  manner  as  you  would  to 
the  Temple  services  and  fear  not — "  for  the  workman  is  worthy  of  his 
meat."  In  other  words  :  Let  this  new  Temple  service  be  your  only 
thought,  undertaking,  and  care.' 

in  your  jnirses]  Render,  literally,  '  in  your  girdles,'  one  end  of 
which  was  folded  back  so  as  to  form  a  pocket. 


xi.  24  : 
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10  Nor   scrip  for  your  journey,  neither  two  coats,  neither  l.  x.  4. 
shoes,  nor  yet  staves :  for  the  workman  is  worthy  of  his  meat.     l.  x.  7, 

11  And  into  whatsoever  city  or  town  ye  shall  enter,  enquire 

who  in  it  is  worthy ;  and  there  abide  till  ye  go  thence.  l.  x.  7, 

12  And  when  ye  come  into  an  house,  salute  it.  l.  x.s 

13  And  if  the  house  be  worthy,  let  your  peace  come  upon  l.  x.e. 
it :  but  if  it  be  not  worthy,  let  your  peace  return  to  you. 

14  And   whosoever   shall    not  receive   you,   nor   hear  your  l.  x.  10-11. 
words,  when  ye  depart  out  of  that  house  or  city,  shake  off  the  Acts  xui.  51. 
dust  of  your  feet. 

15  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the   i^.-^-/^; 
land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for 
that  city. 

10.  Nor  scrip]  A  leathern  bag,  slung  across  the  shoulder,  and 
chiefly  used  for  carrying  provisions. 

neither  two  coats']  The  coat  was  a  tunic,  a  shirt :  a  second  over- 
tunic  was  sometimes  worn  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  long  robe  or 
cloak).     See  note  on  v.  40. 

neither  shoes]  They  were  to  be  *  shod  with  sandals,'  according  to 
Mark  vi.  9.  ^ Shoes,'  says  Lightfoot,  'were  of  more  delicate  use, 
sandals  were  more  ordinary,  and  more  for  service.  A  shoe  was  of 
softer  leather,  a  sandal  of  harder.  There  were  sandals  also  whose  sole, 
or  lower  part,  was  of  wood,  the  upper  of  leather,  and  these  were  fastened 
together  by  nails.  There  were  some  sandals  also  made  of  rushes,  or  of 
the  bark  of  palm-trees,  &c.' 

11.  town]     Render  '  village.' 
there  abide — tJience]     Compare  Mark  vi.  10,  Luke  ix.  4,  and  Luke 

X.  7  ('  Go  not  from  house  to  house ').  The  reason  of  this  injunction, 
says  Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson,  '  is  very  obvious  to  one  acquainted  with 
Oriental  customs.  When  a  stranger  arrives  in  a  village  or  an  en- 
campment, the  neighbours,  one  after  another,  must  invite  him  to  eat 
with  them.  There  is  a  strict  etiquette  about  it,  involving  much 
ostentation  and  hypocrisy;  and  a  failure  in  the  due  observance  of  this 
system  of  hospitality  is  violently  resented,  and  often  leads  to  aliena- 
tions and  feuds  among  neighbours.  It  also  consumes  much  time, 
causes  unusual  distraction  of  mind,  leads  to  levity,  and  everyway 
counteracts  the  success  of  a  spiritual  mission  '  {The  Land  and  the  Book, 
347). 

12.  an  house]     Render  Hhe  house.' 

13.  yoior  j^eace]  An  allusion  to  the  ordinary  form  of  salutation, 
*  Peace  be  with  thee,' 

14.  shake  off— feet]  As  the  dust  of  an  heathen  land,  considered  by 
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-x-3.  16  IF  Behold,   I    send  you   forth  as   sheep  in  the  midst  of 

Or,  simiiie.    wolves  :  be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents,  and    ||  harmless  as 
doves. 
17-22  17  But  beware  of  men:   for  they  will  deliver  you  up  to  the 


M.  xiii.  9-13 ; 


L.xxi.  12-19.  councils,  and  they  will  scourge  you  in  their  synagogues  ; 

the  Pharisees  to  convey  pollution.     Render  '  shake  out  the  duit  out 
of  your  feet.' 

16.  as — 'wolves\  The  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  Clement  (proba- 
bly written  about  130-60  a.d.),  has  the  following  very  interesting 
account,  which  may  have  been  taken  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  :  '  For  the  Lord  saith  "  Ye  shall  be  as  lambkins  in  the  midst 
of  wolves."  And  Peter  answered  him  and  saith  "  If  then  the  wolves 
rend  the  lambkins  asunder  % "  Jesus  said  to  Peter  "  Let  not  the 
lambkins  after  they  are  dead  fear  the  wolves.  And  do  ye  not  fear 
them  that  kill  you  and  can  do  naught  unto  you.  But  fear  him  who 
after  ye  are  dead  hath  authoi-ity  over  soul  and  body  to  cast  into 
Gehenna  of  fire." ' 

Cf.  V.  28  and  Luke  xii.  4,  5. 

tvise — doves]  In  Shir-hashirim  Eabba,  a  Jewish  commentary  on 
the  Song  of  Songs,  at  least  as  early  as  the  3rd  cent.  A.D.,  we  are  told 
that  E.  Jehudah  ben  R.  Simeon  (referred  to  on  v.  8)  said  'God  saith 
"  To  me  the  Israelites  are  simple,  pious  as  the  doves,  but  against  the 
gentiles  artful  as  the  serpents  "  '  (fol.  17  b). 

In  ancient  times  the  serpent  was  commonly  credited  with  superior 
wisdom  and  caution.  Special  reference  may  be  meant  to  a  kind  of 
serpent  believed  to  bear  in  its  head  a  precious  stone  :  when  the  charmer 
tried  to  draw  it  from  its  lurking-place  in  order  to  obtain  the  jewel,  it 
was  said  to  stop  one  ear  with  its  tail,  and  the  other  by  laying  it 
against  the  ground  :  see  Augustine  on  Ps.  Iviii.  4,  5  ('the  deaf  adder 
that  stoppeth  her  ear  ;  which  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  charmers, 
charming  never  so  wisely  '),  from  whom  the  legend  passed  through 
Isidore  of  Seville  (7th  cent.)  and  Vincent  of  Beauvais  (a.d.  1250),  to 
the  English  poet  Gower  (a.d.  1393),  Confessio  amantis,  bk.  i. 

harmless]  A  misrendering,  due  to  a  false  derivation  of  akeraios 
from  the  stem  of  keras  '  a  horn.'  The  word  means  '  unmixed,'  '  pure,' 
'  simple '  (as  the  margin  of  our  version  gives  it),  from  the  stem  of 
keraan,  keraiein,  'to  mix.' 

17.  the  councils]  Literally,  '  Sanhedrins.'  In  every  place  of  120 
householders  there  was  a  smaller  Sanhedrin  of  23  :  if  the  population 
were  less  than  120,  the  number  was  3  :  cf  v.  22.  For  the  great 
Sanhedrin  see  note  on  xxvi.  59, 

scourge — sipiagogues]  The  local  Sanhedrins  sat  in  rooms  attached 
to  the  synagogues  (see  reff.  to  the  Talmud  and  Targum  Jonathan  in 
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18  And  ye  shall  be  brought  before  governors  and  kings  for 
my  sake,  for  a  testimony  against  them  and  the  Grentiles. 

19  But  when  they  deliver  you  up,  take  no  thought  how  or  l.  xii.  11. 
what  ye  shall  speak  :  for  it  shall  be  given  you  in  that  same  hour 

what  ye  shall  speak. 

•   20  For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  l-  »i- 12. 
which  speaketh  in  you. 

21  And  the  brother  shall  deliver  up  the  brother  to  death, 
and  the  father  the  child :  and  the  children  shall  rise  up  against 
their  parents,  and  cause  them  to  be  put  to  death. 

22  And  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my  name's  sake  :  but  xxiv.  9, 
he  that  endureth  to  the  end  shall  be  saved.  xxiv.  13, 

23  But  when  they  persecute  you  in  this  city,  flee  ye  into 
another:  for  verily  I  say  unto  you.  Ye  shall  not  ||  have  gone  iior.wd, or 
over  the  cities  of  Israel,  till  the  Son  of  man  be  come. 

24  The  disciple  is  not  above  his  master,  nor  the   servant  l.  vi.40; 
above  his  lord. 

25  It  is  enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as  his  master, 

and  the  servant  as  his  lord.     If  they  have  called  the  master  of  [Cf.  ix.  34, 

xii.  24]  ; 

the  house  Beelzebub,  how  much  more  shall  they  call  them  of  ii-  i"-  ^2- 
his  household  ? 

'Kitto's'  Cydopcedia,  iii.  902),  and  scourgings  were  given  by  the 
clerk  of  the  synagogue.  For  allusions  to  trial  in  the  synagogues  see 
Luke  xii.  11,  xxi.  12,  and  to  punishment  in  them  Matt,  xxiii.  34 
(scourging),  Mark  xiii.  9  (scourging),  Acts  xxii.  19  (scourging), 
xxvi.  11. 

18.  aga%nst\     Render 'to.' 

19.  take  no  thouc/ht]     For  the  meaning  see  note  on  vi.  23. 

24.  his  master]     Render  '  the  teacher.' 

25.  his  master]     Render  '  the  teacher.' 

and — his  lord]  '  It  is  enough  for  the  servant  that  he  be  as 
his  lord '  is  a  saying  in  the  Talmud  (Bab.  Gemara,  Berachoth,  fol. 
58  b)  and  other  Jewish  wi-itings.  The  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  seems  to  have  had  'enough  for  the  disciple  to  be  as  the 
teacher.' 

Beelzebub]  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Alford,  and  Scrivener  always 
read  '  Beelzebul,'  following  in  this  place  C,  the  First  and  Second 
Latin,  and  Gothic,  while  D  and  the  North  Egyptian  have  Belzebul, 
and  SV  Beezebul,  which  last  Westcott-and-Hoi-t  always  read  except 
hi  Mark  iii.  22  ('  Beelzebul ')  :  no  Greek  MS.  seems  to  have  Beel- 
zebuh,  which  is  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  and  Peshitta  Svriac. 
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II  It  is  in 
value  half- 
penny 
farthing 
in  the  ori- 
ginal, as 
being  the 
tenth  part 
of  the 
Roman 
penny. 


26  Fear  them  not  therefore :  for  there  is  nothing  covered, 
that  shall  not  be  revealed  ;  and  hid,  that  shall  not  be  known. 

27  What  I  tell  you  in  darkness,  that  speak  ye  in  light :  and 
what  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  housetops. 

28  And  fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able 
to  kill  the  soul :  but  rather  fear  him  which  is  able  to  destroy 
both  soul  and  body  in  hell. 

29  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  ||  farthing  ?  and  one  of 
them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground  without  your  Father. 

'  Beelzebul '  must  be  looked  on  as  probably  distinct  from  the  Baal- 
zebuh  of  2  Kings  i.  2,  since  there  seems  to  be  no  known  instance  of 
final  h  passing  into  I. 

'  Beelzebul'  almost  certainly  means  '  master  of  the  house  '  (whether 
'  house '  be  taken  in  an  astrological  sense,  or  whether  the  title  simply 
meant  that  the  other  daemons  were  his  servants).  Hence  the  enemies 
of  Jesus  seem  to  have  called  him  Beelzebul  as  being  the  head  of  the 
fiimily  of  disciples  or,  very  possibly,  as  the  master  of  the  house  at 
Capharnahum  which  they  frequented  (see  note  on  ix.  10). 

26.  revealed^     Render  '  uncovered.' 

27.  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear — housetops\  Rabbis  instructing  their 
schools  were  in  the  habit  of  addressing  their  remarks  in  a  low  voice 
to  an  attendant,  who  repeated  them  aloud  to  the  scholars.  From 
this  custom  is  borrowed  the  present  metaphor :  in  the  mention  of 
housetops  reference  may  even  be  meant  to  the  fact  that  the  attendant 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  rabbi  on  a  raised  jylafforrti.  The  command  to 
preach  from  the  housetops  might  be  taken  as  figurative  :  but  most 
houses  were  probably  but  one  story  high,  and  the  roofs,  being  flat,  were 
used  for  recreation,  sleep,  and  other  purposes.  On  them,  as  we  learn 
from  Isai.  xv.  3,  xxii,  1,  and  Jer.  xlviii.  38,  it  was  customary  to  lament 
aloud  personal  misfortunes,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
would  also  be  the  scene  of  public  addresses.  It  is  certain  {The 
Land  and  the  Book,  42)  that  'in  the  present  day  local  governors 
cause  their  commands  thus  to  be  published.' 

28.  hell]     Render,  literally,  '  Gehenna' :  see  note  on  v.  22. 

29.  sjmrrows]  The  Greek  word  denotes  '  small  birds  '  in  general. 
*  At  the  present  day'  (Smith's  Bih.  Diet.  iii.  1366)  Hhe  markets  of 
Jerusalem  and  Jaffa  are  attended  by  many  "  fowlers  "  who  offer  for 
sale  long  strings  of  little  birds  of  various  species,  chiefly  sparrows, 
wagtails,  and  larks.' 

a  farthing]  The  coin  so  styled  was  about  equal  to  a  halfpenny 
in  weight  of  metal,  but  according  to  the  ancient  value  of  money 
would  purchase  much  more. ' 
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30  But  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered. 

31  Fear  ye  not  therefore,  ye  are  of  more  value  than  many 
sparrows. 

32  Whosoever  therefore  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him 
will  I  confess  also  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

33  But  whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also 
deny  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

31  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth  :  I 
came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword. 

35  For   I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his  mic.  vii.e. 
father,  and  the  daughter  against  her  mother,  and  the  daughter 

in  law  against  her  mother  in  law. 

36  And  a  man's  foes  shall  he  they  of  his  own  household.  Mic  vii.  6. 

37  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not 
worthy  of  me  :  and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than 
me  is  not  worthy  of  me. 

38  And  he  thattaketh  not  his  cross,  and  followeth  after  me,  xvi.24; 

'  '  M.viii.34 

is  not  worthy  of  me.  l-  ix.  23. 

39  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it :  and  he  that  loseth   ^  vih\'35 
his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it. 

40  IF  He  that  receiveth  you  receiveth  me,  and  he  that  re- 
ceiveth  me  receiveth  him  that  sent  me. 

41  He  that  receiveth  a  prophet  in  the  name  of  a  prophet 
shall  receive  a  prophet's  reward ;  and  he  that  receiveth  a 
righteous  man  in  the  name  of  a  righteous  man  shall  receive  a 
righteous  man's  reward. 

35-6.  Adapted  from  Mic.  vii.  6.  Cf.  the  following  from  the  Tal- 
mud :  '  "  In  the  time  wherein  the  Son  of  David  cometh,  the  young  will 
put  the  old  to  shame,  and  the  old  will  stand  before  the  young  and  be 
obliged  to  do  them  honour ;  the  daughter  will  stand  foi-th  against  the 
mother,  and  the  daughter-in-law  against  the  mother-in-law,  the  faces 
of  the  people  will  be  looked  on  as  the  faces  of  the  dogs,  and  the  son 
will  not  be  ashamed  before  his  father"'  (Bab.  Gemara,  Sanhedrin, 
fob  97  a).  An  earlier  place  (Mishnah,  Sotah,  ix.  15)  assigns  this 
saying  to  R.  Nehorai,  i.e.  R.  Meir,  who  lived  in  the  2nd  cent.  a.d. 

37.  The  Talmud  says  '  The  distressed  condition  of  a  teacher  de- 
serveth  moi'e  i-egard  than  that  of  a  father;  for  the  father  hringeth  his  son 
only  into  the  temporal  life,  but  the  teacher,  who  teacheth  him  wisdom, 
bringetb  him  also  into  the  life  eternal '  (Mishnah,  Baba  metzia,  ii.  11). 

39.  finilcth'\     Render  '  hath  found.' 

lospih^^     Render  '  hath  lost.' 


37-8 

L.  xiv.  26-7. 


L.  ix.  24  & 
xvii.  38  ; 
J.  xii.  25. 
J.  xiii.  20 ; 
L.  X.  16. 


io8  The  Gospel  [x.  42 

42  And  whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto  one  of  these  little 
ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  only  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  verily 
I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward. 


A' 


Cf.  L. 
iv.  18,  21. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ND  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  made  an  end  of  com- 
manding his  twelve  disciples,  he  departed  thence  to  teach 
and  to  preach  in  their  cities. 
2-11  2  Now  when  John  had  heard  in  the  prison  the  works  of 

L.  vii.  18-28.     r^^      •         ^  ^ 

Christ,  he  sent  two  of  his  disciples, 

3  And  said  unto  him.  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  do 
we  look  for  another  ? 

4  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Gro  and  shew  John 
again  those  things  which  ye  do  hear  and  see : 

?isai.  XXXV.  5  The  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the 

xxix.Ys-'   lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the, dead  are  raised  up, 
and  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them. 

6  And  blessed  is  ^e,  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  me. 

7  IT  And  as  they  departed,  Jesus  began  to   say  unto  the 

42.  these  little  ones\     Alford  suggests  that  children  were  there. 

XI.  2.  of  Clirist'\  Render,  literally,  '  of  the  Christ.'  Nowhere 
else  does  Matthew  speak  of  Jesus  as  '  Christ '  without  prefixing  the 
name  '  Jesus.'  Those  who  believe  that  John  had  no  doubts  of  his 
own  (see  iii.  11-14;  John  i.  15,  26,  27,  29-34),  but  desired  to  make 
Jesus  '  manifest  unto  Israel '  (see  John  i.  31)  by  extracting  a  public 
declaration  of  his  Messiahship,  assert  it  to  be  implied  that  John 
regarded  Jesus  as  '  the  Christ :'  but  these  words  seem  rather  to 
indicate  the  outside  opinion  reported  to  John. 

ttoo  of\  Editors  read  '  by '  {dia  for  clyo)  with  SYCD,  the 
Peshitta  Sjriac,  and  Gothic.  '  Two '  is  read  (1  from  Luke)  by  most 
MSS.,  the  Latin  Vulgate,  North  Egyptian,  Origen,  and  Chrysostom. 
The  First  Latin,  Cureton's  Syriac,  and  the  Dialogue  against  the 
Marcionites  read  *  sent  his  disciples,'  between  which  and  the  reading 
of  editors  the  two  Second  Latin  MSS.  are  divided. 

3.  Art — cmother\  Render  '  Art  thou  he  that  is  commg  or  are  we 
awaiting  another  % ' 

5.  Possibly  referring  to  Isai.  xxxv.  5-6,  Ixi.  1,  xxix.  18-19. 
Luke  iv.  18,  21,  tells  us  that  he  had  already,  at  Nazareth,  quoted  the 
second  of  these  passages  as  fulfilled  in  himself. 

6.  offende(r\     Render  '  stumbled.' 

7.  tliey\     Render,  literally,  '  these,'  i.e.  John's  disciples. 


xr.  15]  according  to  Matthew.  1 09 

multitudes  concerning  John,  What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  see  ?     A  reed  shaken  with  the  wind  ? 

8  But  what  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ?  A  man  clothed  in  soft 
raiment?  behold,  they  that  wear  soft  clothing  are  in  kings' houses. 

9  But  what  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ?  A  prophet  ?  yea,  I  say 
unto  you,  and  more  than  a  prophet. 

10  For  this  is  he,  of  whom  it  is  written.  Behold,  I  send  my  Mai.  m.  1. 
messenger  before  thy  face,  which  shall  prepare  thy  way  before 

thee. 

11  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Among  them  that  are  born  of 
women  there  hath  not  risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist : 
notwithstanding  he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
greater  than  he. 

12  And  from  the  days  of  John  the   Baptist  until  now  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ||  suffereth  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it     l^nd'^h^ 
by  force. 

13  For  all  the  prophets  and  the  law  prophesied  until  John. 

14  And  if  ye  will  receive  it,  this  is  Elias,  which  was  for  to  come. 

15  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.  xui.  9,43 

M.iv.9,23, 


]2-13 
L.  xvi.  16. 
II  Or,  is  gotten 


thnt  thrust 
7nen. 


Mai.  iv.  5  ; 
cf.  xvii.  12. 


vii.  16; 

multitudes]     Render  *  crowds.'  'xiv.V; 

to  see]     A  different  Greek  word  from  that  used  in  the  next  two   i7^,^9"iii.'  e, ' 
render  Ho  behold.'  i3;22:xiii.9. 


A  reed — wi7id]  A  metaphor  perhaps  drawn  from  the  reeds  which 
line  the  banks  of  the  Jordan. 

10.  it  is  loritten]  Mai.  iii.  1 ;  cf.  Mark  i.  2,  where  this  prophecy 
is  combined  with  another  from  Isaiah. 

11.  least]     Render  '  less.' 

12.  suffereth  violence]  A  preferable  rendering,  and  one  more  in 
unison  with  the  context,  seems  to  be  '  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
violently  seized,  and  violent  men  snatch  it ' — men,  that  is,  are  eager 
to  lay  hold  of  it. 

14.  this  is  Elias — to  come]  Malachi  (iv.  .5)  had  said  '  Behold, 
I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet  before  the  great  and  dreadful  day 
of  the  Lord.'  Cf.  Luke  i.  17,  '  And  he  shall  go  before  Him  in  the 
spirit  and  power  of  EUas.' 

Cf.  also  Matt.  xvii.  11,  12,  'Elias  truly  shall  first  come  and 
restore  all  things.  But  I  say  unto  you  that  Elias  is  come  already, 
and  they  knew  him  not,  but  have  done  unto  him  such  things  as  they 
listed.  Likewise  shall  the  Son  of  man  suffer  of  them.'  To  which 
the  evangelist  adds  '  Then  the  disciples  understood  that  he  spake 
unto  them  of  John  the  Baptist.' 


Iv;-19 
L.  vii.  31-5. 


no  The  Gospel  [xi.  16 

16  ^  But  whereunto  shall  I  liken  this  generation  ?  It  is 
like  unto  children  sitting  in  the  markets,  and  calling  unto  their 
fellows, 

17  And  saying,  We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not 
danced ;  we  have  mourned  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  lamented. 

18  For  John  came  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  and  they 
say,  He  hath  a  devil. 

19  The  Son  of  man  came  eating  and  drinking,  and  they  say, 
Behold  a  man  gluttonous,  and  a  winebibber,  a  friend  of  public- 
ans and  sinners.     But  wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children. 

16.  unto  ch%ldre.n\  Playing  at  marriages  and  funerals.  This  is 
the  only  passage  in  the  Bible  in  which  any  children's  game  is  men- 
tioned. Zech.  viii.  5  shows  that  both  boys  and  girls  played  in  the 
streets. 

17.  iniourne(r\     Bender,  literally,  '  made  a  funeral  moan.' 
lamented'\     Render,  literally,  '  smitten  yourselves,' 

18.  John\     Who  would  not  dance  to  their  piping. 
deviX\     Bender  '  daemon  ' — see  note  on  iii.  24. 

19.  The  Son  of  man]  Who  would  not  smite  himself  to  their 
funeral  moan. 

a  friend — sinners]     See  note  on  ix.  11.     For  '  pubhcans  '  render 

*  taxgatherers.' 

But — justified]     Bender  '  And  wisdom  hath  been  justified.' 

childre7i]  So  Alford  (doubtfully),  the  corrector  of  V,  CD  and 
nearly  every  other  MS,  the  First  Latin,  Second  Latin  (seemingly), 
Latin  Vulgate,  Cureton's  Syriac,  the  margin  (early  7th  cent.)  of  the 
Philoxenian  Syriac,  the  Gothic,  and  Chrysostom. 

*  Works '  is  read  by  Tischendorf,  Tregelles  (doubtfully),  and 
Westcott-and-Hort,  following  SY  and  one  cursive,  some  MSS.  spoken 
of  by  Jerome  (whether  Greek  or  Latin  he  does  not  say),  the  Peshitta 
and  (end  of  5th  cent.)  Philoxenian  Syriac,  North  Egyptian,  Armenian 
(5th  cent.)  seemingly,  and  Aethiopic  (4th  1  6th?  7th  cent.  1). 

The  weight  of  external  authority  in  favour  of  '  children '  being  so 
preponderating,  the   only  reasons   for   not  accepting  it  are  that  (1) 

*  works '  has  to  be  accounted  for,  and  cannot  have  been  introduced 
from  Luke  vii.  35  ;  (2)  that  '  childi-en'  may  have  been  so  introduced. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  however  that  in  Luke  S  reads  '  works,'  and  that 
according  to  Ambrose  most  Greek  MSS.  had  this  reading. 

It  is  to  me  morally  certain  that  tehioii  'children'  is  right,  and 
that  ergon  '  works '  arose  in  the  folio wiag  way.  There  is  another 
word  meaning  '  works,'  namely  technon,  difiering  from  teknon  '  chil- 
dren '  only  in  a  single  letter  X  (clb)  for  K.     I  believe  that  in  some 


XI.  21]  according  to  Matthew.  1 1 1 

20  II  Then  began  he  to  upbraid  the  cities  wherein  most  of 
his  mighty  works  were  done,  because  they  repented  not : 

21  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin  !  woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida !    ^  ^21-^ 
for  if  the  mighty  works,  which  were  done  in  you,  had  been  done 
in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they  would  have  repented  long  ago  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes. 


early  MS.  teknon  'children'  was  written  or  altered  to  technon 
'  works  ; '  that  there  were  corrections  backwards  and  forwards  from 
one  to  the  other ;  that  at  last  some  one  wrote  in  the  margin  ergon 
'  works '  (the  reading  of  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  Westcott-and- 
Hort),  meaning  simply  '  read  technon  "  works,"  not  teknon  "  children  "  ' ; 
and  that  a  subsequent  copyist  misunderstood  this  and  placed  the 
woi-d  ergon  '  works '  in  his  text. 

21.  Chorazin']  Doubtless  Kerazeh,  some  2  miles  N.  of  Tell  Hum 
(the  most  Ukely  site  of  Capharnahum — see  note  on  iv.  13)  ;  there  are 
extensive  ruins  there. 

Bethsaida]  A  '  city  '  (John  i..44)  also  not  far  from  Capharnahum. 
The  name,  which  should  be  written  *  Bethsaida,'  means  '  house  (place) 
of  fish,'  and  it  was  the  home  of  the  fishermen  Andi-ew  and  Peter,  and 
of  Philip — John  i.  44,  xii.  21,  in  which  latter  passage  it  is  described 
as  being  in  Galilee.  The  only  Bethsaida  named  outside  the  N.  T.  is 
Bethsaida  Julias,  placed  by  Josephus  (War,  ii.  9  §  1  and  iii.  10  §  7) 
and  Pliny  [Hist.  Nat.  v.  15)  in  lower  Gaulonitis,  close  to  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  but  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Jordan.  There  is  however  a  reason- 
able likelihood  of  its  having  part  of  its  houses  on  the  W.  bank  (and 
so  in  Galilee) — indeed  it  is  quite  possible  that  '  Bethsaida  of  Galilee  ' 
in  John  xii.  21  means  simjily  the  Galilaean  part  of  the  town,  just  as 
'  London  south  of  the  Thames '  is  used  not  as  a  geogi-aphical  definition 
of  the  position  of  London  but  as  a  designation  of  districts  which  have 
grown  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Even  otherwise  it  seems 
excusable  that  Bethsaida  should  be  i-eckoned  in  Galilee  by  any  one 
writing  from  a  physical  and  social  rather  than  a  political  point  of 
view.  It  is  on  the  other  hand  very  unlikely  that  there  should  be 
two  towns  of  the  same  name  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other. 

It  has  been  urged  that  there  must  have  been  a  Bethsaida  nearer 
to  Capharnahum  than  was  Bethsaida  Julias,  because  the  feeding  of 
the  5000  took  place  near  Bethsaida  (Luke  ix.  10)  and  yet  Jesus  told 
the  disciples  afterwards  '  to  go  before  him  to  the  other  side  towards 
Bethsaida,'  which  must  have  been  another  Bethsaida,  while  in  John 
vi.  17  we  are  told  that  they  '  were  going  across  the  sea  to  Caphar- 
nahum,' so  that  the  Bethsaida  tov/ards  which  Jesus  told  them  to  go 
must  have  been  close  to  the  latter  place. 


13-15. 


X.  15; 
L.  X.  12, 


112  The  Gospel  [xi.  22 

22  But  I  say  unto  you,  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre 
and  Sidon  at  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  you. 

23  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  unto  heaven, 
shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell :  for  if  the  mighty  works,  which 
have  been  done  in  thee,  had  been  done  in  Sodom,  it  would  have 
remained  until  this  day. 

24  But  I  say  unto  you.  That  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for 
the  land  of  Sodom  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  thee. 

L  x^2i-2  ^^  ^  -^^  Vn^t  time  Jesus  answered  and  said,  I  thank  thee,  0 

Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  these 
things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto 
babes. 

26  Even  so.  Father :  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight. 

J.  iii.  35.  27  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father  :  and  no 

man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father ;  neither  knoweth  any 
man  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son 
will  reveal  him. 

28  It  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest. 

?  Eccius.  u.  29  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me  ;  for  I  am 

?jer.vi.  16.   meek  and  lowly  in  heart:  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your 
souls. 

30  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light. 

The  answer  is  that  Bethsaida  Julias  lay  near  the  shore  between 
the  place  of  the  miracle  and  Capharnahiim,  and  that  they  were 
directed  to  coast  towards  it  on  their  way  bnck  to  Capharnahum — 
they  doubtless  expecting  Jesus  to  get  iato  the  boat  at  Bethsaida 
Julias,  where  he  would  otherwise  have  to  cross  the  Jordan. 

23.  xdMcIi  art  exalted^  Editors  read  '  shalt  thou  be  exalted  % ' 
with  SVCD,  the  First  Latin,  the  Latin  Yulgate,  Cureton's  Syriac, 
the  North  Egyptian,  the  translator  of  Irenaeus,  and  Jerome.  The 
old  reading,  which  arose  out  of  one  of  the  simplest  of  clerical  errors, 
is  in  the  Second  Latin,  Peshitta  Syriac,  Gothic,  Caesarius,  and 
Chrysostom. 

shali\     Render  '  thou  shalt.' 

hdX\     Hades  is  the  word  used — '  the  unseen  world,'  not  Gehenna. 

25.  answered^     See  note  on  xxvi.  63. 

/  thanh  thee — becarise^     Render  '  I  acknowledge  to  thee — that.' 

27.  wilT]     Render  *  willeth  to.' 

29.  Take — learn  of  me]  Perhaps  a  reference  to  Ecclesiasticus 
li.  26, '  Put  your  neck  under  the  yoke,  and  let  your  soul  receive  instruc- 


XII.  3]  according  to  Matthew. 


A 


CHAPTER  XII. 

T  that  time  Jesus  went  on  the   sabbath  day  through  the        i_8 
corn;  and  his  disciples  were  an  hungred,  and  began  to  l.'vI'.i-s?' 
pluck  the  ears  of  corn,  and  to  eat. 

2  But  when  the  Pharisees  saw  it^  they  said  unto  him,   Be- 
hold, thy  disciples  do  that  which  is  not  lawful  to  do  upon  the  ex,  xx.  lo ; 
sabbath  day.  ^Ta!'"'"' 

3  But  he  said  unto  them,  Have  ye  not  read  what  David  did,  isam.xxij 
when  he  was  an  hungred,  and  they  that  were  with  him  ; 

tion.'  *  Yoke  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven/  '  yoke  of  the  law,'  '  yoke  of 
the  commandment,'  '  yoke  of  repentance  '  are  all  found  hx  the  Talmud, 
and  *  yoke  of  faith,'  '  heavenly  yoke,'  and  '  yoke  of  the  holy  and 
blessed  God '  in  other  Jewish  writings  :  see  Schoettgen's  quotations. 

and — souls\     These  words  occur  in  Jer.  vi.  16. 

XII.  1.  an  hungred]     See  note  on  iv.  2. 

to  phcck  the  ears  of  corn]  Cf  Deut.  xxiii.  25,  '  When  thou  comest 
into  the  standing  corn  of  thy  neighbour,  then  thou  mayest  pluck 
the  ears  with  thine  hand,' 

2.  The  Hebrew  words  in  the  Pentateuch  denoting  that  which  was 
forbidden  on  the  Sabbath  mean  respectively  'servile  work'  and  'busi- 
ness.' Amusement  was  not  forbidden,  and  feasts  were  given  on  that 
day  (the  meats  being  of  course  cold).  But  the  Pharisees  imposed  the 
most  multitudinous  and  minute  restrictions,  as  an  example  of  which 
may  be  read  any  page  of  the  Mishnah  treatise  Shahhath  in  the  Talmud. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  a  strict  Pharisee  would  look  on 
the  plucking  of  ears  of  corn  as  a  kind  of  reaping  (as,  indeed,  did  the 
great  mediaeval  Jewish  commentator  Maimonides)  and  on  the  rubbing 
of  them  in  the  hands  (mentioned  by  Luke)  as  a  kind  of  thrashing, 

3.  Have  ye  not  read]  Alford  makes  Bengel  say  that  1  Sam.  xxi. 
was  the  second  lesson  of  that  day  [on  his  interpretation  of  '  the  second 
sabbath  after  the  first'  (Luke  vi.  1)].  What  he  does  say  is  that  the 
citation  was  apposite  because  the  second  lesson  was  vv.  18-42,  re- 
lating to  David's  perils,  of  1  Sam.  xx.,  the  chapter  before. 

According  to  the  Talmud  (Bab.  Gemara,  Menachoth,  fol.  96  a) 
David  asked  for  the  bread  on  the  ground  that  they  were  in  fear  of 
starving  (which  is  not  said  in  1  Sam.  xxi.),  and  it  is  added  that  danger 
to  life  superseded  the  Sabbath  (a  well-known  Pharisaic  precept). 

It  is  not  said  in  1  Sam.  xxi.,  or  the  Gospels,  that  this  was  on  the 
Sabbath,  but  the  new  shewbread  was  set  out  on  that  day  (Lev.  xxiv. 
8),  i.e.  Friday  evening,  and  the  old  would  doubtless  have  been  eaten 
before  morning,  as  directed  in  another  case  by  Ex,  xxix.  34,  and  as 
was  certainly  done  in  N,  T.  times. 

I 
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isam.xxi.e.  4   How   he    entered    into   the    house    of    God,   and    did 

Lev.xxiv.  9.    eat   the    shewbread,   which  was    not   lawful   for   him  to  eat, 
neither   for  them   which   were   with   him,  but   only   for   the 
priests  ? 
Kum.  xxviii.  5  Or  have  ye  not  read  in  the  law,  how  that  on  the  sabbath 

days  the  priests  in  the  temple  profane  the  sabbath,  and  are 
blameless  ? 

6  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  in  this  place  is  one,  greater  than 
the  temple. 
13!  ,7  But  if  ye  had  known  what  this  meaneth,   I  will  have 

mercy,  and  not  sacrifice,  ye  would  not  have  condemned  the 
guiltless. 

8  For  the  Son  of  man  is  Lord  even  of  the  sabbath  day. 
9-1*  9  And  when  he  was  departed  thence,  he  went  into  their 

M.  lii.  1-6 ;  -^  ' 

synagogue : 

10  H  And,  behold,  there  was  a  man  which  had  his  hand 

4.  did  eat]  Editors  read  '  they  did  eat '  {ephagon),  with  SV— 
against  CD,  all  other  MSS.  but  one  cursive,  all  versions  (the  Gothic 
is  wanting  here,  and  the  South  Egyptian  seems  to  be  either  wanting 
or  unascertained),  Eusebius,  and  Chrysostom.  The  old  reading 
{ejihagen)  may  easily  have  arisen  from  the  previous  singular, 

the  shewbread]  Literally,  '  the  loaves  of  the  beforeputting.'  They 
ate  the  old  shewbread  which  had  been  replaced  by  the  new. 

which — the  j)riests]  See  Lev.  xxiv.  9,  'And  it  shall  be  Aaron's 
and  his  sons,  and  they  shall  eat  it  in  the  [07^  a]  holy  place.' 

5.  in  the  law]  In  Num.  xxviii.  9-10,  a  double  sacrifice  is  appointed 
for  that  day.  Tlie  Temple-services  would  involve  work  of  various 
kinds.  '  The  servile  work,'  says  the  Talmud,  '  which  is  done  in  the 
holy  things  is  not  servile.  The  same  works  which  were  done  in  the 
Temple  on  other  days  were  done  also  on  the  Sabbath  '  (Jer.  Gemara, 
Shabbath,  fol.  17,  1). 

6.  one  greater]  Editors  read  the  neuter  adjective  instead  of  the 
masculine.  So  SVD,  the  North  Egyptian,  Chrysostom,  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  translator  of  Irenaeus — against  C,  the  First 
Latin,  Latin  Vulgate,  Cureton's  and  the  Peshitta  Syriac. 

In  place  of  '  one  '  we  might  be  tempted  to  supply  *  a  temple  '  (cf. 
John  ii.  21,  '  he  spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body '),  but  the  analogy  of 
vv.  41,  42  (where  see  notes)  makes  '  a  something  greater'  the  more 
likely  rendering. 

7.  / — sacrifice]     Hos.  vi.  6. 
guiltless]     Render  '  blameless,'  the  Greek  word  being  the  same  as 

in  V.  5. 
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withered.     And  they  asked  him,  saying,  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on 
the  sabbath  days  ?  that  they  might  accuse  him. 

1 1  And  he  said  unto  them,  What  man  shall  there  be  among 
you,  that  shall  have  one  sheep,  and  if  it  fall  into  a  pit  on  the 
sabbath  day,  will  he  not  lay  hold  on  it,  and  lift  it  out  ? 

1 2  How  much  then  is  a  man  better  than  a  sheep  ?  Where- 
fore it  is  lawful  to  do  well  on  the  sabbath  days. 

13  Then  saith  he  to  the  man.  Stretch  forth  thine  hand. 
And  he  stretched  it  forth ;  and  it  was  restored  whole,  like  as 
the  other. 

14  1[  Then  the  Pharisees  went  out,  and  ||  held  a  council 
against  him,  how  they  might  destroy  him. 

10.  witherPAV^  Probably  from  paralysis  of  the  prmcipal  nerve. 
The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  represented  him  as  saying  *  I 
was  a  mason,  seeking  sustenance  by  my  hands  :  I  beseech  thee,  Jesus, 
that  thou  restore  me  health,  that  I  may  not  shamefully  beg  for  food.' 

Is  it  lawful — days\  They  themselves  held  that  a  man  might  not 
take  medicine  (other  than  ordinary  articles  of  diet)  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  that  no  surgical  operation  might  be  performed  on  it— except 
always  in  cases  where  life  would  be  endangered  by  postponing  the 
remedy.     Circumcision  was  allowed  as  a  sacred  rite. 

11.  Wiinsche  says  (giving  references  to  the  Talmud,  Bab.  Ge- 
mara,  Shabbath,  fol.  128b,  and  Baba  metzia,  fol.  32  b)  'An  animal 
that  is  fallen  into  a  well  on  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  provided  with  food  in 
that  place,  but  if  that  is  not  possible  a  cushion  and  bolster  are  to  be 
laid  there  whereby  it  can  mount  up,  for  torturing  a  beast  is  forbidden 
by  the  Law.'  He  refers,  in  connexion  with  this,  to  Ex.  xxiii.  5,  '  If 
thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that  hateth  thee  lying  under  his  burden,  thou 
shalt  forbear  to  leave  [it]  to  him  [alone] ;  thou  shalt  surely  loosen  [it] 
with  him.' 

Lightfoot  quotes  from  the  Talmud  '  If  a  beast  or  his  foal  fall  into 
a  ditch  on  a  holy-day,  R.  Lazar  saith  "  Let  him  lift  up  the  former  to 
kill  him,  and  let  him  kill  him  :  but  let  him  give  fodder  to  the  other, 
lest  he  die  in  that  place."  P.  Joshua  saith  "  Let  him  lift  up  the 
former,  with  the  intention  of  killing  him,  although  he  kill  him  not : 
let  him  lift  up  the  other  also,  although  it  be  not  in  his  mind  to  kill 
him  "  '  (Jer.  Gemara,  Yom  Tob,  fol.  62,  1). 

13.  Stretch — hand'\  He  disappoints  them  by  not  touching  the 
man  at  all,  or  even  commanding  the  healing. 

whole]     Literally,  'healthy' :  see  note  on  ix.  12. 

14.  destroy  hiin]  The  Talmud  (Mishnah,  Sanhedrin.  vii.  4)  says 
that  Sabbath-breakers  were  put  to  death  by  stoning. 

I  2 
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15  But  when  Jesus  knew  it^  he  withdrew  himself  from 
thence  :  and  great  multitudes  followed  him,  and  he  healed 
them  all; 

16  And  charged  them  that  they  should  not  make  him 
known  : 

17  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias 
the  prophet,  saying, 

18-21  18  Behold  my  servant,  whom  I  have  chosen;  my  beloved, 

in  whom  my  soul  is  well  pleased  :  I  will  put  my  spirit  upon 
him,  and  he  shall  show  judgment  to  the  Gentiles. 

19  He  shall  not  strive,  nor  cry :  neither  shall  any  man  hear 
his  voice  in  the  streets. 

20  A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  smoking  flax  shall 
he  not  quench,  till  he  send  forth  judgment  unto  victory. 

21  And  in  his  name  shall  the  Gentiles  trust. 

22  \  Then  was  brought  unto  him  one  possessed  with  a 
devil,  blind,  and  dumb :  and  he  healed  him,  insomuch  that  the 
blind  and  dumb  both  spake  and  saw. 

23  And  all  the  people  were  amazed,  and  said,  Is  not  this 
the  son  of  David  ? 


15.  multitude8\     Eender  '  crowds.' 

17.  by  Esaias]  Isai.  xlii.  1.  Render  '  through  Esaias/ and  see 
note  on  i.  22. 

18.  shevi]     Render  'announce.' 

20.  send  forth  judgment]     Render  *  hath  brought  the  judgement.' 

21.  trii.st']     Render  'hope.' 

22.  one — devil]     Render  '  a  daemoniac,'  and  see  note  on  iv.  24. 
hlind  and  dumb]     See  note  on  ix.  32. 

23.  people]     Render  '  crowds.' 

Is  not  this]  Our  translators  rendered  rightly  '  Is  this  ' ;  '  not '  was 
wrongly  foisted  into  later  editions  (it  is  found  as  early  as  1637).  But 
they  are  themselves  to  blame  for  a  parallel  misrendering  in  John  iv. 
29,  where  we  read  '  Is  not  this  the  Christ  % ' 

The  force  of  the  Greek  intei-rogative  particle  used  in  these  two 
passages  is  exactly  that  of  our  common  idiom  '  This  is  not  ....  is 
he?'  Cf  the  other  instances  of  it  in  the  N.  T. — Matt.  vii.  16 
('  Men  do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  do  they? '),  xxvi.  22,  25,  and 
Mark  xiv.  19  ('  It  is  not  I,  is  itV) ;  Mark  iv.  21 ;  Luke  vi.  39 ;  John 
viii.  22  {'  He  will  not  kill  himself,  will  he  1 ') ;  xviii.  25  ('  I  am  not  a 
Jew,  ami?');  xxi.  5  ('Thsn  Jesus  saith  unto  them  "  Children,  ye 
have  no  meat,  have  ye  1 "  They  answered  him  "  No  "  ') ;  Acts  x. 
47  ;  2  Cor.  i.  17,  xii.  18  ;  Jam.  iii.  11. 
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24  But  when  the  Pharisees  heard  it^  thej  said,  This  fellow  ^-  ^^^^^ 
doth  not  cast  out  devils,  but  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the   }•■  ^:  15-23 ; 

^  J  r  jtl.  m.  22-7. 

devils. 

25  And  Jesus  knew  their  thoughts,  and  said  unto  them, 
Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  is  brought  to  desolation  ; 
and  every  city  or  house  divided  against  itself  shall  not  stand : 

26  And  if  Satan  cast  out  Satan,  he  is  divided  against  him- 
self; how  shall  then  his  kingdom  stand  ? 

27  And  if  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils,  by  whom  do  your 
children  cast  theifn  out  ?  therefore  they  shall  be  your  judges. 

28  But  if  I  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  then  the 
kingdom  of  Grod  is  come  unto  you. 

29  Or  else  how  can  one  enter  into  a  strong  man's  house,  and 
spoil  his  goods,  except  he  first  bind  the  strong  man  ?  and  then 
he  will  spoil  his  house. 

30  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me  ;  and  he  that 
gathereth  not  with  me  scattereth  abroad. 

31  IT  Wherefore    I    say   unto  you.  All   manner  of  sin  and  m.  iii.^28-9; 
blasphemy  shall  be   forgiven  unto  men  ;  but   the    blasphemy  ^'  ^"-  ^'^• 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men. 


24,  27.  Beelzebub]  See  note  on  x.  25  :  the  textual  authorities 
give  the  same  readings  as  there,  except  that  D  has  '  Beelzebul ' 
(not  '  Belzebul '),  and  Ciu-eton's  Syriac  (which  was  wanting  there) 
'  Beelzebub,'  while  the  Gothic  is  wanting. 

On  the  meaning  of  the  name  see  note  on  x.  25. 

27.  by — out?'\  Exorcism  of  daemons  was  commonly  practiced. 
One  of  the  receits  for  expelling  them  was  to  take  roots,  burn  them 
vinderneath  the  afflicted  man,  and  pour  water  over  him,  on  which  the 
daemon  was  expected  to  take  flight  (Midrash  Tanchuma,  fol.  70,  1  — 
a  work  at  least  as  old  as  the  5th  cent.). 

children]  Bender  '  sons,' — a  national  idiom  meaning  '  disciples  '  : 
cf.  the  0.  T.  phrase  '  sons  of  the  prophets.'  According  to  Mark  iii. 
22,  the  particular  Pharisees  to  whom  Jesus  was  replying  were  Scribes 
who  had  come  down  from  Jerusalem. 

your  judges]     Bender  'judges  of  you.' 

28.  the  Spirit  of  God]     See  note  on  i.  18. 
the  kingdom  of  God]     See  note  on  iii.  2. 

is — you]     Bender  '  is  come  suddenly  upon  you.' 

29.  a  strong  ma7i's]     Bender  '  the  strong  man's.' 

30.  gathereth]  Maybe  a  metaphor  from  harvesting  then  going 
on — see  v.  1,  and  ix.  37. 

31.  against  the  Holy  Ghost]     A  striking  example  of  the  wrong 


vii.  17-18. 
33-5 
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32  And  whosoever  speaketh  a  word  against  the  Son  of  man, 
it  shall  be  forgiven  him :  but  whosoever  speaketh  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world, 
neither  in  the  world  to  come. 

33  Either  make  the  tree  good,  and  his  fruit  good  ;  or  else 
L.vi.43-5.     make  the  tree   corrupt,  and  his  fruit  corrupt ;  for  the  tree  is 

known  by  his  fruit. 
^**  "'•  ^-  34  0  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye,  being  evil,   speak 

use  of  italics  in  the  Authorized  Yersion,  The  reader  would  naturally 
think  that  the  Greek  ran  '  the  blasphemy  the  Ghost,'  whereas  it  is  '  the 
blasphemy  of  the  Sphit,' — an  expression  surely  not  hard  to  understand. 
It  is,  however,  right  to  add  that  in  the  origuial  edition  of  our  ver 
sion  '  against '  was  printed  in  ordinary  type. 
On  the  word  '  Ghost '  see  note  on  i.  18. 

32.  neither  in  this  world — to  cornel  Render  '  neither  in  this  age 
nor  in  that  to  come.' 

The  word  '  world  '  (Old  English  weorold,  woruld)  is  a  compound  of 
two  stems,  those  of  wer  '  man  '  (cf.  werewolf  =manwolf)  and  aldr 
(cf  alder-man,  eld,  old)  'age.'  It  thus  meant  '  age  of  man,'  'duration 
of  human  life,'  from  which  it  came  to  mean  '  living  people,'  and  at 
last  '  the  inhabited  globe.' 

In  the  first  of  these  meanings  it  is  constantly  used  in  our  version 
to  render  the  Greek  aion  '  age,'  as  in  the  present  text,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing other  passages  of  this  Gospel — xiii,  22,  39,  40,  49,  xxiv.  3, 
xxviii  30.     See  also  note  on  xviii.  8. 

It  is  also  used  in  our  version  in  its  modern  meaning,  to  render  the 
Greek  cosmos  '  order  of  things,'  '  universe,'  'world,'  as  in  iv.  8,  v.  14, 
xiii.  35,  38,  xvi.  26,  xviii.  7,  xxiv.  21,  xxv.  34,  xxvi.  13. 

The  old  meaning  has  quite  died  out  of  use  among  us  except  in  the 
Authorized  Version  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  {cf.  '  world 
without  end  ').  In  Iceland,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  never  changed 
that  meaning,  and  the  Icelandic  verold  (verr  'man,' and  old  'age,' 
plural  aldir)  bears  its  derivation  on  the  face  of  it. 

'  This  age '  and  '  the  age  to  come  '  are  common  Jewish  phrases.  It 
was  commonly  held  that  Messiah  would  come  at  the  end  of  this  age, 
though  some  place  him  in  the  future  age  :  see  Drummond's  Jewish 
Ifessiah,  II.  iv.  '  Divisions  of  Time,'  and  viii.  '  The  Time  of  the  Mes- 
siah's Appearance.'  Seemingly  resurrection  and  judgement  were  ex- 
pected to  divide  the  two  :  see  Drummond,  II.  xxiii.,  xxiv. 

33.  Maybe  a  metaphor  drawn  from  a  fruit-harvest  going  on  around 
him.     See  note  on  v.  30. 

34.  generation]     Render  '  offspring.'     See  note  on  iii.  7. 


ICor. 
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good  things  ?  for  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh. 

35  A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasm-e  of  the  heart  bringeth 
forth  good  things  :  and  an  evil  man  out  of  the  evil  treasure 
bringeth  forth  evil  things. 

36  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  every  idle  word  that  men  shall 
speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment. 

37  For  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy 
words  thou  shalt  be  condemned. 

38  1[  Then   certain   of  the  scribes  and   of  the   Pharisees  ^''■■l^_^^ 
answered,  saying.  Master,  we  would  see  a  sign  from  thee.  ^-g^*- 1^'  2^- 

39  But  he  answered  and  said  unto  them.  An  evil  and  adul-  xTi.4: 
terous  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign  ;  and  there  shall  no  sign 
be  given  to  it,  but  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas  : 

40  For  as  Jonas  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
whale's  belly ;  so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth. 

al)Uii(lance\  Rather  '  overflow  '  (though  '  abundance  '  literally 
means  '  overflow  '). 

38.  Master\     Render  '  Teacher.' 

39.  adulterous\  As  apostasy  from  God  is  commonly  represented 
in  the  prophets  under  the" figure  of  adultery,  this  epithet  may  be  meta- 
phorical. 

40.  as  Jonas]     See  Jon.  i.  17. 
in  the  whale's  belly]  Render '  in  the  sea-monster's  belly.'  The  Greek 

word  ketos  is  given  to  any  large  creature  dwelling  in  the  sea,  and  does 
not  specially  designate  the  whale,  whose  Greek  name  is  phale,  phalaina. 
A  white  shark,  which  is  said  to  be  sometimes  capable  of  swallowing  a 
horse  entire,  suits  the  narrative  much  better. 

so  shall — of  the  earth]  The  objection  that,  according  to  the  Go- 
spel-narrative, Jesus  was  only  two  Jiights  and  one  entire  day  in  the 
heart  of  the  earth  may  be  met  as  follows. 

Even  if  this  Gospel  be  not  itself  translated  from  an  earlier  Aram- 
aic Gospel  (see  Introduction),  Jesus  himself  most  probably  uttered 
these  words  in  that,  the  popular  language  of  the  country.  Kow  there 
was'  in  Aramaic  a  woid  Onah  of  doubtful  meaning.  The  following 
definitions  of  it  are  given  in  the  Talmud: — (1)  'How  much  is  the 
space  of  an  onah  %  R.  Jochanan  saith  either  a  day  or  a  night '  (Bab. 
Gemara,  Abodah  Zarah,  fol.  75,  1)  ;  (2)  'R.  Akiba  fixed  a  day  for  an 
onah  and  a  night  for  an  onah^  (Jer.  Gemara,  Shabbath,  fol.  12,  1)  • 
(3)  '  but  the  tradition  is  that  R.  Eliezar  Ben  Azariah  said  "  A  day 
and  a  night  make  an  onah,  and  a  part  of  an   onah  is  as  the  entire  " 
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41  The  men  of  Nineveh  shall  rise  in  judgment  with  this 
generation,  and  shall  condemn  it :  because  they  repented  at 
the  preaching  of  Jonas  ;  and,  behold,  a  greater  than  Jonas  is 
here. 

42  The  queen  of  the  south  shall  rise  up  in  the  judgment 
with  this  generation,  and  shall  condemn  it :  for  she  came  from 
the  uttermost  .parts  of  the  earth  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon ;  and,  behold,  a  greater  than  Solomon  is  here. 

43  When  the  unclean  spirit  is  gone  out  of  a  man,  he  walketh 
through  dry  places,  seeking  rest,  and  findeth  none. 

44  Then  he  saith,  I  will  return  into  my  house  from  whence 
I  came  out ;  and  when  he  is  come,  he  findeth  it  empty,  swept, 
and  garnished. 

45  Then  goeth  he,  and  taketh  with  himself  seven  other 
spirits  more  wicked  than  himself,  and  they  enter  in  and  dwell 
there :  and  the  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  first. 
Even  so  shall  it  be  also  unto  this  wicked  generation. 

(ib.);  (4)  it  is  said  of  a  period  of  3  days,  '  E,.  Ismael  saith  "Someti'nes 
it  contains  4  onoth,  sometimes  5,  sometimes  6  " '  (Bab.  Gemara,  Sliab- 
bath,  fol.  86,  1). 

Now,  if  Jesus  said  '  so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three  O^ioth  in  the 
heart  of  the  earth,'  all  inconsistency  between  this  passage  and  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  Resurrection  disaj^pears,  because  these  narratives  tell  us 
that  he  was  in  the  earth  from  Friday  evening  to  Sunday  morning.  For 
according  to  the  three  Rabbis  Jochanan,  Akiba,  and  Ishmael,  Friday 
night  would  be  one  onah,  Saturday  a  second,  Saturday  night  a  third  : 
and  according  to  Eliezar  ben  Azariah  the  end  of  Friday  afternoon 
(before  the  Sabbath  began)  would  be  one  onah,  to  the  end  of  the  Sab- 
bath another,  to  Sunday  morning  a  third.  And  yet  according  to  Elie- 
zar's  definition  it  would  be  natural  to  render  '  three  onoth  '  as  '  three 
days  and  three  nights.' 

41.  The  men — Jonas]     See  Jon.  iii.  4,  5. 

a  greater  than  Jonas]     Render  '  more  than  Jonas.' 

42.  /or  she — of  Solomon]     See  1  Kings  x.  1. 

a  greater  than  Solomon]     Render  '  more  than  Solomon.' 

43.  When]     Render  '  But  when.' 
43,  U,  4:5.  he]     Render 'it.' 

45.  himself]     Render  '  itself.' 

46-50.  The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  had  this  incident : 
the  following  words  alone  ai-e  preserved  : — ' ..."  Behold  thy  mother 
and  thy  brethren  stand  without  "  .  .  .  "  Who  is  my  mother  and 
brethren  1  "     And  ho  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  disciples,  and 
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46  f  While  he  yet  talked  to  the  people,  behold,  his  mother 
and  his  brethren  stood  without,  desiring  to  speak  with  him. 

said  "  These  are  my  brethren  and  mother,  that  do  the  wishes  of  my 
Father."  ' 

46.  peo'ple\     Render  'crowds.' 

his  brethren]  According  to  xiii.  55  and  Mark  vi.  3  there  were 
four  of  them — James,  Joseph  or  Joses,  Simon,  and  Judas,  while  the 
amount  of  authority  for  '  John  '  in  place  of  'Joseph'  makes  one  almost 
suspect  a  fifth.  According  to  xiii.  56  he  had  also  sisters— at  least 
three,  since  the  adjective  '  all '  (femuiine  plural)  is  applied  to  them. 

No  Biblical  question  has  been  more  keenly  debated  than  that  of 
the  degree  of  kinship  existing  between  them  and  Jesus.  There  are  three 
stoutly  maintained  theories  :  (1)  the  '  Hel vidian,'  that  they  were 
children  of  Joseph  and  Mary  ;  (2)  the  '  Epiphanian,'  that  they  were 
children  of  Joseph  and  a  former  wife ;  (3)  the  '  Hieronymian,'  that 
they  were  children  of  a  sister  of  Mary. 

The  Helvidian  theory  rests  on  these  grounds.  All  four  evangel- 
ists speak  of  the  '  brethren '  of  Jesus  (for  Mark,  see  also  iii.  31 ;  for 
Luke,  viii.  19  and  Acts  i.  14  ;  for  John,  ii.  12,  vii.  3,  5,  10)  :  so  does  Pdul 
(1  Cor.  ix.  5),  who  also  names  'James,  the  Lord's  brother,'  separately 
(Gal.  i.  19).  All  these  refrain  from  giving  any  hint  that  they  were 
not  his  brethren  in  the  strictest  sense.  Matthew  and  Mark  even 
make  the  people  of  Nazareth  speak  of  his  '  brethren '  and  '  sisters.' 
All  four  evangelists  mention  them  in  connexion  with  his  mother  but 
with  no  one  else.  '  Brother '  is  never  used  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T. 
save  in  either  a  strictly  literal  or  a  purely  spiritual  meaning :  the  people 
of  Nazareth,  of  course,  cannot  have  used  it  in  the  latter,  and  it  is  beyond 
behef  that  John  should  do  so  when  in  vii.  5  he  says  '  for  neither  did  his 
brethren  believe  in  him.'  In  one  fragment  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews  '  The  mother  of  the  Lord  and  his  brethren '  are  spoken  of, 
and  in  another  Jesus  calls  James  'My  brother.'  Josephus  speaks  of  the 
stoning  of  '  the  brother  of  Jesus  that  is  called  Christ — James  was  his 
name'  {Ant.  xx.  9  §  1).  Again  Matt.  i.  25,  'knew  her  not  till  she 
had  brought  forth  a  son,'  implies,  though  it  does  not  compel,  the  idea 
that  Joseph  and  Maiy  lived  after  the  birth  of  Jesus  on  ordinary  con- 
jugal terms.  Lastly,  Jesus  is  called  the  '  firstborn  son  '  of  Mary  in 
Luke  ii.  7,  and,  as  Luke  had  already  told  us  that  Maiy  was  a  virgin 
at  his  conception,  the  word  '  firstborn  '  is  meaningless  unless  it  means 
that  she  bore  otlier  children  after  :  Bp.  Liglitfoot  ought  not  to  claiui 
Luke  ii.  23  as  evidence  of  its  being  meant  to  show  that  he  was  'holy 
to  the  Lord,'  because  Luke  ii.  23  is  simply  an  explanation  of  the  i-eason 
why  (as  stated  in  the  verse  before)  '  they  brought  him  to  Jerusalem  to 
present  him  to  the  Lord' — moreover  such  holiness  was  shared  by  every 
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firstborn  Jew  in  the  land,  and,  although  John  the  Baptist  was  a  first- 
born, the  same  Luke  says  of  Elizabeth  only  that  '  she  brought  forth  a 
son.' 

The  Epiphanian  theory  that  the  '  brethren  '  and  '  sisters '  were 
childi'en  of  Joseph  by  a  former  wife  claims  no  support  from  the  N.T. 
beyond  the  fact  that  we  are  told  in  John  xix.  26-7  that  *  When  Jesus' 
on  the  cross  '  saw  his  mother,  and  the  disciple  standing  by  whom  he 
loved,  he  saith  unto  his  mother,  "  Woman,  behold  thy  son  !  "  Then 
saith  he  to  the  disciple  "  Behold  thy  mother  !  "  And  from  that  hour 
that  disciple  took  her  unto  his  own  home.'  It  is  argued  that  Jesus 
would  not  have  spoken  thus,  or  John  acted  thus,  if  Mary  had  had 
other  children  living,  and  that  the  fact  of  the  '  brethren  '  not  believing 
at  this  time  is  immaterial  since  they  were  to  believe  only  a  few  weeks 
later  (Acts  i.  14).  But,  even  if  the  '  brethren  '  were  only  step-sons  of 
Mary,  it  was  their  natural  place  to  take  the  care  of  their  father's 
widow,  and  it  may  well  have  been  agreeable  to  them,  even  if  her  own 
sons,  that  her  future  life  should  be  spent  in  the  sympathetic  com- 
panionship of  one  who  had  been  her  son's  close  friend  throughout  his 
ministry.     For  the  rest,  this  view   of  the  kinship  of  Jesus  and  his 

*  brethren '  was  taken  in  the  lost '  Gospel  according  to  Peter '  and  the 
Protevangelium  of  James  (still  extant,  though  seemingly  in  a  some- 
what altered  form),  works  which  certainly  existed  in  the  2nd  cent. : 
but  the  latter,  as  it  stands,  is  a  glaringly  apocrj^hal  work  designed 
for  the  glory  of  Mary.  Clement  of  Alexandria  also  took  this  view, 
and  so  did  Origen,  but  he  shows  on  what  slender  evidence  by  the  fol- 
lowing words  which  I  copy  from  Bp.   Lightfoot  {Galatians,  273)  : 

*  Some  pei-sons,  on  the  ground  of  a  tradition  in  the  Gospel  according 
to  Peter,  as  it  is  entitled,  or  the  Book  of  James  [i.e.  the  Protevange- 
li'im],  say  that  the  brothers  of  Jesus  were  Joseph's  sons  by  a  former 
wife  to  whom  he  was  married  before  Mary.  Those  who  hold  this 
view  wish  to  preserve  the  honour  of  Mary  in  vii-ginity  throughout.* 
It  is  indeed  plain  from  these  words  that  when  Origen  wrote,  in  the 
former  half  of  the  3rd  cent.,  most  people  believed  the  '  brethren '  to 
have  been  the  sons  of  Mary  as  well  as  of  Joseph.  And  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  theory  which  makes  them  sons  of  Joseph  alone 
has  to  reject  the  natural  inference  to  be  drawn  from  Luke  ii.  7. 

The  HiERONYMiAN  theory  that  the  '  brethren '  and  '  sisters '  were 
children  of  a  sister  of  Mary  rests  on  a  seiies  of  assumptions  which 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those  which  are  necessary  to  its  ex 
istence  and  those  which  ai'e  necessary  to  its  strength. 

To  the  former  class  belong  these  three.     That  in  John  xix.  25 

*  Mary  of  Clopas '  means  Maiy,  wife  of  Clopas.  That  we  should 
punctuate  the  verse  thus,  'his  mother,  and  his  mother's  sister  Mary  of 
Clopas,  and  Mary  the  Magdalene,'  so  that  Mai-y  of  Clopas  would  be  *  his 
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mother's  sister.'  That  Mary  of  Clopas  is  the  same  as  the  '  Mary  the 
mother  of  James  and  Joses'  named  by  Matthew  (xxvii.  56)  and  the 

*  Mary  the  mother  of  James  the  little  and  of  Joses '  named  by  Mark  (xv. 
40).  If  all  these  assumptions  are  true,  then  a  sister  of  Jesus's  mother 
had  two  sons  whose  names  agree  with  those  of  two  of  his  '  brethren. 

Now  the  first  assumption  is  probable,  but  it  is  not  certain :  'Mary 
of  Clopas  '  may  mean  Mary,  daughter  of  Clopas,  as  the  South  Egypt- 
ian veision  renders  it  (in  Luke  xxiv.  10  '  Mary  of  James '  is  rendered 
'  Mary  the  daughter  of  James '  by  Cureton's  Syriac) ;  or  it  may  mean 
mother  of  Clopas,  as  in  Luke  xxiv.  10  and  Mark  xv.  47  and  xvi.  1 
(compared  with  xv.  40)  '  Mary  of  James '  and  '  Mary  of  Joses '  seem  to 
mean  mother  of  James  or  Joses ;  it  might  doubtless  even  mean  sister, 
though  I  know  of  no  instance. 

As  to  the  secoad  assumption,  it  is  just  as  possible  in  the  Greek  as 
in  the  English  to  punctuate  '  his  mother  and  his  mother's  sister,  Mary 
of  Clopas  and  Mary  the  Magdalene,'  making  four  persons  and  not  three, 
as  does  the  Peshitta  Syriac  by  inserting  '  and '  after  '  sister.'  If  it  be 
thought  unlikely  that  the  name  of  *  his  mother's  sister '  should  be 
omitted,  one  may  answer  that  it  is  rather  in  the  way  of  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  John  to  assume  that  personages  of  the  narrative  are  known 
by  name  to  those  for  whom  it  was  written,  since  the  name  of  '  his 
mother '  is  never  given  nor  is  that  of  'the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.' 
Bat  beyond  this  stands  the  enormous  improbability  of  two  sisters 
being  known  by  the  same  name.  The  Rev.  F.  Meyrick,  in  Smith's 
Bib.  Diet.  ii.  255,  speaks  of  some  ancient  instances  in  Betham's  Genea- 
logical Tables,  but  does  not  give  the  references  iiecessary  to  examine 
them  :  they  are  all  gentile  instances.  Herod  the  Great  had  two  sons 
named  Philip,  but,  as  he  had  certainly  8  and  seemingly  10  wives,  and 
the  two  Philips  were  by  different  mothers,  the  circumstances  are 
exceptional  :  he  moreover  can  hardly  be  reckoned  a  true  Jew.  There 
are  many  modern  instances  of  a  child  born  after  the  death  of  a  brother 
or  sister  receiving  that  brother  or  sister's  name,  but  the  supposed  case 
before  us  is  one  of  two  living  sisters.  Again  two  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
children  bear,  among  other  names,  the  name  of  Mary ;  two  the  name 
of  Alexandra ;  two  the  name  of  Albert — but  none  of  his  children  is 
Jcnoivn  by  the  same  name  as  any  of  its  sisters  or  brothers,  whereas  the 
supposed  case  before  us  is  of  two  sisters  known  by  the  same  name. 

The  third  assumption  is  somewhat  hazardous.    Matthew  says  that 

*  many  women  .  .  .  which  followed  Jesus  from  Galilee '  were  at  the 
Crucifixion,  '  among  which  was  Mary  the  JNIagilalene,  INIary  the  mother 
of  James  and  Joses,  and  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children.'  Mark 
speaks  of '  women  .  .  .  among  whom  was  Mary  the  Magdalene,  and 
Mary  the  mother  of  James  the  little  and  of  Joses,  and  Salome.'  Mary 
of  Clopas  may  have  been  one  of  the  other  women  alluded  to  :  the 
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name  was  common  enough,  for  we  find  it  borne  by  a  sister  of  Lazarus, 
by  the  mother  of  John  Mark  (Acts  xii.  12),  and  by  a  friend  of  Paul 
(Rom.  xvi.  6),  as  well  as  by  the  mother  of  Jesus,  Mary  of  Magdala, 
and  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses. 

So  much  for  the  Hieronymian  theory  in  its  simplest  form.  If  any 
one  of  the  above  assumptions  be  incorrect  it  falls  to  the  ground  :  the 
first  and  third  are  only  probable,  the  second  is  desperately  improb- 
able. And,  even  if  all  three  were  proved,  the  fact  that  Jesus  had 
two  cousins  named  James  and  Joses  would  not  make  it  unlikely  that 
he  also  had  two  brothers  bearing  those  exceedingly  common  names. 

The  supporters  of  the  theory  however  bring  forward  the  following 
additional  ai'guments  in  its  favour. 

Paul  in  Gal.  i.  19,  having  mentioned  his  stay  with  Peter  at  Jeru- 
salem, adds  '  But  other  of  the  apostles  I  saw  not,  save  James  the 
Lord's  brother : '  hence  this  James  was  an  apostle,  and  therefor 
the  same  as  'James  of  Alphaeus.'  But  Alphaeus,  Greek  Alphaios, 
and  Glojias  are  only  two  difierent  ways  of  rendering  in  Greek  the 
Aramaic  name  Chalphai  (see  note  on  x.  3),  the  difibrent  position  of  the 
first  vowel  being  owing  to  the  ambiguous  Hebrew  spelling  '>D^n-  Then 
'  Judas  of  James,'  named  in  the  apostolic  lists  in  Luke  vi.  1 6  and  Acts 
i.  13,  and  doubtless  the  same  as  'Judas,  brother  of  James '  in  Jude  1, 
may  fairly  be  assumed  to  have  been  another  son  of  Alphaeus-Clopas. 
And  Simon  the  Zealot  who  is  placed  with  these  two  in  all  the  apo- 
stolic lists  was  probably  a  third  son  :  but  in  any  case  we  learn  from  a 
writer  of  about  170  a.d.,  Hegesippus  (quoted  by  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl. 
iv.  22),  that  James  '  the  Lord's  brother '  was  succeeded  in  his  bishopric 
by  '  Symeon  of  Clopas  ...  a  cousin  of  the  Lord.' 

Now  Luke  iv.  26-7  and  other  passages  give  examples  of  an  use  of 
ei  me,  '  save,'  which  makes  it  very  doubtful  whether  James  is  called 
an  apostle  in  Gal.  i.  19,  and  in  any  case  the  term  '  apostle  '  does  not 
necessarily  mean  one  of  the  original  Twelve  or  one  of  the  Twelve  at 
any  time  (see  note  on  x.  2). 

Again  the  identification  of  Alphaios  and  Clopas  is  most  unlikely. 
The  aspirate  which  begins  the  name  Chalphai  is  very  often  omitted 
in  transliterations  into  Greek,  but  rarely  if  ever  is  it  represented  by 
a  c  {k)  as  in  Clopas  :  the  only  instance  given  in  Smith's  Bib.  Diet. 
(i.  52),  namely  Kilikia,  is  no  transliteration  from  Aramaic  at  all! 
Indeed  when  this  aspirate  is  represented  in  Greek  it  is  by  ch,  as  in 
the  very  same  name,  Chalphi,  in  1  Mace.  xi.  70.-  Then  again  the 
transposition  of  the  vowel  from  Choi-  to  Clo-  would  never  be  made  in 
Aramaic  pronunciation,  nor  in  the  Greek  writing  of  anyone  who 
knew  that  pronunciation.  For  instance  we  should  have  to  suppose  that 
John  xix.  25  was  written  by  some  one  who,  having  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  names  of  those  present  at  the  Crucifixion,  copied  an  Aram- 
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aic  account  written  in  Hebrew  letters,  and  yet  did  not  know,  or  did 
not  recognise,  the  name  Chalphai — which  was  so  familiar  to  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Peshitta  Syriac  that  he  uniformly  substitutes  it  for 
Alphaios  (but  not  for  Clopas)  wherever  that  name  occurs. 

Yet  again,  if  we  render  '  James  of  Alphaeus'  in  Mark  iii.  18  as 
'James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,'  it  is  most  reasonable  to  render  '  Levi  of 
Alpbaeus'  in  Mark  ii.  14  as  'Levi  the  son  of  Alphaeus'  :  indeed 
this  form  of  expression  almost  invariably,  and  in  the  N.  T.  so  far  as 
we  know  invariably,  denotes  no  other  male  relationship  than  that  of 
son  to  father — the  single  siopposed  instance  of  the  converse  relation- 
ship of  father  to  son  in  Acts  vii,  16  resting  on  a  reading  rejected  by 
Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  Westcott-and- Hort  in  accordance  with 
the  great  weight  of  authority.  "We  get,  then,  a  fifth  son  of  Clopas,  if 
Alphaeus  and  Clopas  are  the  same  man,  and  according  to  the  Hier- 
onymian  theory  a '  brother '  of  Jesus  not  named  in  the  lists  of  his  brethren 
given  by  Matthew  and  Mark.  It  is  very  well  to  say  that  Alphaeus 
the  father  of  Levi  needs  not  be  the  same  as  Alphaeus  the  father  of 
James,  but,  if  so,  how  much  less  likely  that  Alphaeus  and  Clopas  are 
the  same  ! 

From  the  last  paragi-aph  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  most  unlikely 
that  '  Judas  of  James,'  who  follows  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus  in  the 
apostolic  lists  in  Luke  and  Acts,  was  the  brother  of  James  or  any- 
thing but  the  son  of  James.  Indeed  it  would  have  been  much  more 
natural  to  say  '  James  and  Judas  the  sons  of  Alphaeus  '  than  '  James 
of  Alphaeus  and  Judas  of  James.'  And,  if  it  be  answered  that  Luke 
is  simply  calling  '  Judas  of  James '  by  his  customary  surname,  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  he  should  be  distinguished  from  other  Judases  by 
the  addition  of  so  very  common  a  name  as  James  rather  than  (if 
Alphaeus  were  his  father)  by  the  far  less  common  name  of  Alphaeus  : 
why  in  a  Galilaean  town  there  must  have  been  dozens  of  Judases 
brothers  of  Jameses ! 

As  the  net  result  of  this  series  of  arguments  we  are  left  with  the 
statement  of  Hegesippus  that  Jesus  had  a  cousin  Symeon  son  of 
Clopas.  Unhappily  according  to  Hegesippus  he  was  his  cousin  as 
being  the  son  of  Joseph's  brother  :  not  a  word  is  said  about  his  being 
the  son  of  Mary's  sister.  So  that  the  Hiei'onymian  theoiy  is  reduced 
to  make  its  choice  between  two  more  improbabihties,  the  first  that 
*  sister '  in  John  xix.  25  means  sister-in-law,  the  second  that  Mary 
and  her  sister  married  two  brothers.  Not  to  say  that  the  value  of 
Hegesippus's  tradition  is  damaged  by  the  fact  that  he  makes  this 
Symeon  son  of  Clopas  die  a  martyr  under  Trajan  at  the  age  of  120 
(Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecd.  iii.  32).  The  evidence  of  Hegesippus  is  dis- 
cussed by  Bp.  Lightfoot  {Galatians,  268-9) :  any  one  who  reads  the 
discussion  should  refer  to  the  beginning  of  Eusebius's  Hist.    Ecd. 
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47  Then  one  said  unto  him,  Behold,  thy  mother  and  thy 
brethren  stand  without,  desiring  to  speak  with  thee. 

48  But  he  answered  and  said  unto  him  that  told  him,  Who 
is  my  mother  ?  and  who  are  my  brethren  ? 

49  And  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  toward  his  disciples,  and 
said.  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren  ! 

60  For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE   same  day  went  Jesus  out  of  the  house,  and  sat  by  the 
sea  side. 
2  And  great  multitudes  were  gathered  together  unto  him, 
so  that  he  went  into  a  ship,  and  sat ;  and  the  whole  multitude 
stood  on  the  shore. 

ill.  32  to  see  how  tliat  writer  (who  had  the  entire  work  of  Hegesippus 
before  him)  understood  Hegesippus's  deuteron.  As  I  read  Heges- 
ippus,* he  makes  Clopas  to  be  the  uncle  of  James  '  the  Lord's  brother.' 

Add  the  extreme  improbability  that  the  four  evangelists  and  Paul 
should  all  speak  of  cousins  as  '  brethren '  without  giving  any  hint  of 
the  true  degree  of  kinship,  and  add  the  equal  improbability  that  in 
John  vii.  5  '  his  brethren '  should  be  represented  as  not  believing  in 
Jesus,  and  seemingly  in  Mark  iii.  31  (compared  with  21)  as  wishing 
to  take  him  under  control  as  a  madman,  when  three  or  even  two  of 
them  were  actually  among  the  Twelve  ! 

In  short  the  theory  of  cousinhood  as  against  brotherhood  is  abso- 
lutely untenable. 

stood — h%iii\  From  Mark  iii.  31  compared  with  21,  it  would 
seem  that  they  believed  him  to  be  mad  and  wished  to  take  him  vinder 
control, 

XIII.  1.  the  liouse\     See  note  on  ix.  10. 

2.  inultitudes\     Render  '  crowds  ' ;  and  '  crowd '  for  *  multitude.' 

the  whole — on  the  shore\  Between  the  point  where  the  Jordan 
enters  the  lake  and  the  probable  site  of  Capharnahum  Dr.  W.  M. 

*  The  Greek  (Ensebius,  IRst.  Eccl.  iv.  22)  is  '  Meta  to  martyrcsai  lakdhon 
ton  dikaion  hos  liai  ho  Kyrios  ejd  toi  autoi  logoi,  ])ali)i  ho  eh  tou  theiou  autou, 
Sijmeon  ho  tou  Klopa,  hathistatai  ejnscopos,  ho)i  proetJwnto  2?a»tes  onta  anejfsion 
tou  Kyriou  deuteron' — '  After  James  the  Just  was  a  martyr  like  the  Lord  also 
on  the  same  account,  again  his  paternal  uncle's  son,  Symeon  the  son  of  Clopas, 
is  appointed  bishop,  whom  all  put  forward,  (?)  being  a  second  [i.  e.  another] 
cousin  of  the  Lord,  or  (?)  being  cousin  of  the  Lord,  as  second  [bishop].'  Can 
lie  reasonably  be  thought  to  mean  tliat  James  too  was  a  son  of  Clopas  ? 
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3  And  he  spake  many  things  unto  them  in  parables,  saying 
Behold,  a  sower  went  forth  to  sow ; 

Thomson  found  '  small  creeks  or  inlets  .  .  .  where  the  ship  could 
ride  in  safety  only  a  few  feet  from  the  shore,  and  where  the  multitudes, 
seated  on  both  sides,  and  before  the  boat,  could  listen  without  distrac- 
tion or  fatigue.  As  if  on  pui-pose  to  furnish  seats,  the  shore,  on  both 
sides  of  these  narrow  inlets,  is  piled  up  with  smooth  boulders  of 
basalt'  (The  Land  and  the  BooTc,  3.56).  It  is,  therefor,  not  hard  to 
understand  how  Jesus  might  make  himself  heard  by  'gi-eat  crowds.' 
The  posture  they  assumed  is  not  material ;  but  the  word  '  stood ' 
needs  not  hinder  us  from  conjecturing  that  after  a  time  they  began  to 
make  use  of  such  natural  seats  as  were  at  hand  :  the  modern  inhabi- 
tants sit  even  at  work  whenever  possible,  and  in  Mark  iii.  32  we  are 
told  that  the  '  crowd  '  whom  Jesus  had  been  addressing  indoors  sat 
down  to  listen  to  him. 

As  regards  the  rendering  of  the  passage  it  may  be  remarked  that 
'  beach  '  is  preferable  to  '  shore,' 

3.  in  parables]  The  parables  of  the  Sower  and  the  Tares  seem  to  have 
been  suggested  by  an  harvest  then  progi-essing :  see  ix.  37  and  xii.  30. 

a  sower]     Render  '  the  sower.' 

went  forth  to  sow]  '  There  is  a  nice  and  close  adherence  to  actual 
life  in  this  form  of  expression.  These  people  have  actually  come  forth 
all  the  way  from  June  to  this  place.  The  expression  implies  that  the 
sower,  in  the  days  of  our  Savioui*,  Uved  in  a  hamlet,  or  village,  as  all 
these  farmers  do  now  ;  that  he  did  not  sow  near  his  own  house,  or  in 
a  garden  fenced  or  walled,  for  such  a  field  does  not  furnish  all  the 
basis  of  the  parable.  There  are  neither  roads,  nor  thorns,  nor  stony 
places  in  such  lots.  He  must  go  forth  into  the  open  country  as  these 
have  done,  whei-e  there  are  no  fences  ;  where  the  path  passes  throvigh 
the  cultivated  land  ;  where  thorns  grow  in  clumps  all  around ;  where 
the  rocks  peep  out  in  places  through  the  scanty  soil ;  and  where  also, 
hard  by,  are  patches  extremely  fertile.  Now  here  we  have  the  whole 
four  within  a  dozen  rods  of  us.  Our  horses  are  actually  trampling 
down  some  seeds  which  have  fallen  by  this  wayside,  and  larks  and 
sparrows  are  busy  picking  them  up.  That  man,  with  his  mattock,  is 
digging  about  places  where  the  rock  is  too  near  the  surface  for  the 
plough  ;  and  much  that  is  sown  there  will  wither  away,  because  it  has 
no  deepness  of  earth.  And  not  a  few  seeds  have  fallen  among  this 
hellan,  and  will  be  effectually  choked  by  this  most  tangled  of  thorn 
bashes.  But  a  large  portion,  after  all,  falls  into  really  good  ground, 
and  four  months  hence  will  exhibit  every  variety  of  crop,  up  to  the 
richest  and  heaviest  that  ever  rejoices  the  heart  even  of  an  American 
farmer '  (Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book,  82). 
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4  And  when  he  sowed,  some  seeds  fell  by  the  way  side,  and 
the  fowls  came  and  devoured  them  up : 

5  Some  fell  upon  stony  places,  where  they  had  not  much 
earth  :  and  forthwith  they  sprung  up,  because  they  had  no 
deepness  of  earth : 

6  And  when  the  sun  was  up,  they  were  scorched ;  and 
because  they  had  no  root,  they  withered  away. 

7  And  some  fell  among  thorns ;  and  the  thorns  sprung  up, 
and  choked  them : 

8  But  other  fell  into  good  ground,  and  brought  forth  fruit, 
some  an  hundredfold,  some  sixtyfold,  some  thirtyfold. 

Bee  on  x.  27.  9  Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 

10  And  the  disciples  came,  and  said  unto  him.  Why  speakest 
thou  unto  them  in  parables  ? 

11  He  answered  and  said  unto  them.  Because  it  is  given 
unto  you  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but 
to  them  it  is  not  given. 

M.iy.25;  12  For  whosocver  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall 

Mat.  XXV.  29.  havo  morc  abundance :  but  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shall 

be  taken  away  even  that  he  hath. 

13  Therefore  speak  I   to  them  in  parables:   because  they 

seeing  see  not ;  and  hearing  they  hear  not,  neither  do  they 

understand, 
isai.  vi.  9 ;  1  "i  And  in  them  is  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Esaias,  which 

saith.  By  hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and  shall  not  understand  ;  and 

seeing  ye  shall  see,  and  shall  not  perceive : 

4.  fov)ls\  I.e.  '  birds  ' :  the  Greek  word  does  not  mean  domestic 
fowls. 

5.  Some\  Render  '  And  other ' :  the  point  of  this  seemingly 
insignificant  correction  will  be  seen  in  the  note  on  ■?;.  8. 

7.  And  sotne\     Render  '  And  other '  :  see  note  on  v.  8. 
i}iorns\     Render  '  the  thorns.' 

8.  Biit  other'\  Render  'And  other.'  In  these  three  cases  the 
Greek  words  are  identical ;  the  effect  of  our  English  translation  is  to 
present  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  three  'some'  and  the  one 
*  other'  which  does  not  exist  in  the  original. 

an  hnn(lredfold\  Exceptional  instances  of  this  fruitfulness  are 
net  unknown  in  the  East  at  the  pi-esent  day. 

1 4.  is  fulfilled']     Render  '  is  being  fulfilled.' 

the  iwoi^hecy  of  Esaias]  Isai.  vi.  9  :  the  quotation  reaches  to  the 
end  of  V,  15. 
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15  For  this  people's  heart  is  waxed  gross,  and  iheiv  ears  are  isai.vi.io; 
dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  they  have  closed  ;  lest  at  any  Actsxxvm. 
time  they  should  see  with  ihe'hv  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears, 

and  should  understand  with  their  heart,  and  should  be  con- 
verted, and  I  should  heal  them. 

16  But  blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see  :  and  your  ears,  ^•^•^^• 
for  they  hear. 

17  For  verily  I  say  unto  you.  That  many  prophets  and 
righteous  men  have  desired  to  see  those  things  which  ye  see, 
and  have  not  seen  them ;  and  to  hear  tJtose  things  which  ye 
hear,  and  have  not  heard  them. 

18  H  Hear  yf  therefore  the  parable  of  the  sower. 

19  When  any  one  heareth  the  word  of  the  kingdom,  and 
understandeth  it  not,  then  cometh  the  wicked  one,  and  catcheth 
away  that  which  was  sown  in  his  heart.  This  is  he  which 
received  seed  by  the  way  side. 

20  But  he  that  received  the  seed  into  stony  places,  the  same 
is  he  that  heareth  the  word,  and  anon  with  joy  receiveth  it ; 

21  Yet  hath  he  not  root  in  himself,  but  dureth  for  a  while  : 
for  Avhen  tribulation  or  persecution  ariseth  because  of  the  word, 
by  and  by  he  ia  offended. 

22  He  also  that  received  seed  among  the  thorns  is  he  that 
heareth  the  word ;  and  the  care  of  this  world,  and  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  riches,  choke  the  word,  and  he  becometh  unfruitful. 

23  But  he  that  received  seed  into  the  good  ground  is  he  that 
heareth  the  word,  and  understandeth  it ;  which  also  beareth 
fruit,  and  bringeth  forth,  some  an  hundredfold,  some  sixty, 
some  thirty. 

24  If  Another  parable  put  he  forth  unto  them,  saying.  The  ? u.t^^le- 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  unto  a  man  which  sowed  good 

seed  in  his  field : 

19.  received  seed]     Kender  '  was  sown,' 

20.  received  the  seed  into]     Render  '  was  sown  upon.' 

21.  dureth  for  a  lohik]     Render  '  is  only  for  the  season.' 

bi/  and  by]  Render  '  immediately,'  which  '  by  and  by '  meant  at 
the  time  when  our  version  was  executed  :  see  Shakspere,  Othello,  ii.  1 
(of  drunkenness),  '  To  be  noio  a  sensible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool,  and 
presently  a  beast.'     Cf.  Luke  xsi.  9,  '  but  the  end  is  not  by  and  by,' 

22.  received  seed]     Render  '  was  sown.' 
world]     Render  '  age,'  and  see  note  on  xii.  32, 

24.  is  likened]     Render  '  hath  been  likened,'  implying  that  there 
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25  But  while  men  slept,  his  enemy  came  and  sowed  tares 
among  the  wheat,  and  went  his  way. 

26  But  when  the  blade  was  sprung  up,  and  brought  forth 
fruit,  then  appeared  the  tares  also. 

27  So  the  servants  of  the  householder  came  and  said  unto 
him,  Sir,  didst  not  thou  sow  good  seed  in  thy  field  ?  from 
whence  then  hath  it  tares  ? 

28  He  said  unto  them,  An  enemy  hath  done  this.  The  ser- 
vants said  unto  him,  Wilt  thou  then  that  we  go  and  gather 
them  up  ? 

29  But  he  said.  Nay  ;  lest  while  ye  gather  up  the  tares,  ye 
root  up  also  the  wheat  with  them. 

30  Let  both  grow  together  until  the  harvest :  and  in  the 
time  of  harvest  I  will  say  to  the  reapers,  Gather  ye  together 
first  the  tares,  and  bind  them  in  bundles  to  burn  them :  but 
gather  the  wheat  into  my  barn. 

was  some  such  parable  already  on  record.  *  No  scheme  of  Jewish 
rhetoric,'  says  Lightfoot  on  v.  3,  '  was  more  familiarly  used  than  that 
of  parables.  ...  It  is  said  in  the  place  of  the  Talmud  just  now  cited, 
"  From  the  time  that  E..  Meri  died,  those  that  spake  in  parables 
ceased  " — not  that  that  figure  of  rhetoric  j^erished  in  the  nation  from 
that  time,  but  because  he  surpassed  all  others  in  these  flowers  :  as  the 
gloss  there,  from  the  tract  Sanhedrin,  speaks,  "  A  third  part  (of  his 
discourses  or  sermons)  was  Tradition,  a  third  part  Allegory,  and  a 
third  part  Parable."  The  Jewish  books  abound  everywhere  with 
these  figures,  the  nation  inclining  by  a  kind  of  natural  genius  to  this 
kind  of  rhetoric'  '  The  Rabbinical  parables,'  says  the  Rev.  C.  Taylor, 
'  like  those  of  the  New  Testament,  are  commonly  introduced  by  some 
such  formula  as  To  what  is  the  matter  like '  [Sayings  of  the  Jeioish 
Fathers,  75). 

There  are  two  other  parables  .vhich,  from  the  same  use  of  '  hath 
been  likened,'  seem  to  have  been  quoted  rather  than  composed  by 
Jesus  :  they  are  those  which  begin  at  xviii.  23  and  xxii.  2. 

25.  tares^  The  darnel^  a  poisonous  grass,  which,  when  accid- 
entally reaped  and  ground  with  other  grain,  produces  vomiting, 
convulsions,  and  occasionally  death. 

26.  when^fruit\  The  servants  did  not  detect  the  tares  sooner 
because  at  an  early  stage  of  gi-owth  wheat  and  this  darnel  are 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other  even  by  a  practiced  eye. 

27.  the  hoitseholder']     Render  '  the  master  of  the  house.' 

29.  Nay — with  theni]  'Very  commonly,'  says  Dr.  AV.  M. 
Thomson,  *  the  I'oots  of  the  two  are  so  intertwined  that  it  is  impos- 


xni.  35] 
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31  IF  Another  parable  put  he  forth  unto  them,  saying,  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  a 
man  took,  and  sowed  in  his  field  : 

32  Which  indeed  is  the  least  of  all  seeds  :  but  when  it  is 
grown,  it  is  the  greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree,  so 
that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches 
thereof. 

33  H  Another  parable  spake  he  unto  them ;  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  like  unto  leaven,  which  a  woman  took,  and  hid  in 
three  ||  measures  of  meal,  till  the  whole  was  leavened. 

34  All  these  things  spake  Jesus  unto  the  multitude  in  para- 
bles ;  and  without  a  parable  spake  he  not  unto  them  : 

35  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the 
prophet,  saying,  I  will  open  my  mouth  in  parables ;  I  will  utter 
things  which  have  been  kept  secret  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world. 

sible  to  separate  them  without,  plucking  up  both'  {The  Land  and  the 
Book,  420). 

32.  the  greatest  among  herbs]     Eender  '  greater  than  the  herbs.' 
hecometh  a  tree]     The  mustard-plant  sometimes  attains  a  growth 

of  10  ft.  in  Palestine.  A  passage  in  the  Talmud,  however  exaggerated 
it  may  he,  shows  that  this  plant  sometimes  reached  an  abnormal  size  : 
'  There  was  a  stalk  of  mustard  in  Sichin  from  whidi  sprang  out 
three  boughs  ;  of  which  one  was  broken  off,  and  coA^ered  the  tent  of  a 
potter,  and  produced  three  cabs  of  mustard.  Rabbi  Simeon  ben 
Chalaphta  said  "  A  stalk  of  mustard  was  in  my  field,  into  which  I  was 
wont  to  climb  as  men  are  wont  to  climb  into  a  fig  tree  "  '  ( Jer. 
Gemara,  Peah,  vii.  4). 

33.  three  measxires]  The  customary  quantity  for  one  baking ;  see 
Gen.  xviii.  6,  Judg.  vi.  19  (an  ephah=3  measures),  and  1  Sam.  i.  24. 

34.  inultitude]     Render  '  crowds.' 

35.  hy]     Render  '  through,'  and  see  note  on  i.  22. 
the  jjrojjhet]     Asaph,  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  2. 

Tischendoi-f  adds  before  '  prophet '  Esaias.  So  S,  5  cursives  (4  of 
them  in  high  repute  for  the  ancient  type  of  their  text),  and  a  MS.  of 
the  Aethiopic  version  (4th  1  6th  ?  7th  cent.  1) ;  also  MSS.  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  the  pagan  Porphyrins ;  while  the 
Clementine  Homilies  give  '  Esaias  '  alone. 

Tregelles    and    Alford  omit    Esaias,    following    VCD    and   all 

other  MSS.  except  those  mentioned  above,  all  other  versions  (the 

Gothic    is    wanting    here    and    the    South    Egyptian    seems   to   be 

wanting  or  unascertained),  Eusebius  (who  says  that  it  was  not  in 

K  2 


31-2 
JI.  iv.  30-32; 
L.xiii.  18-19. 


11  The  word 
in  the 
G-reek  is, 
a  measure 
containing 
about  a 
peck  and 
a  half, 
wanting  a 
little  more 
than  a 
innt. 
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36  Then  Jesus  sent  the  multitude  away,  and  went  into  the 
house :  and  his  disciples  came  unto  him,  saying.  Declare  unto 
us  the  parable  of  the  tares  of  the  field. 

37  He  answered  and  said  unto  them,  He  that  soweth  the 
good  seed  is  the  Son  of  man  ; 

38  The  field  is  the  world ;  the  good  seed  are  the  children  of 
the  kingdom  ;  but  the  tares  are  the  children  of  the  wicked  one ; 

39  The  enemy  that  sowed  them  is  the  devil ;  the  harvest  is 
the  end  of  the  world  ;  and  the  reapers  are  the  angels. 

40  As  therefore  the  tares  are  gathered  and  burned  in  the 
fire  ;  so  shall  it  be  in  the  end  of  this  world. 

41  The  Son  of  man  shall  send  forth  his  angels,  and  they 
shall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all  \\  things  that  offend,  and 
them  which  do  iniquity  ; 

42  And  shall  cast  them  into  a  furnace  of  fire  :  there  shall 
be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

*  the  accurate  copies '),  Chiysostom,  and  Jerome  (who  says  that  all 
old  MSS.  had  Asaph,  which  however  in  another  place  he  does  not 
mention,  nor  did  he  himself  insert  '  Asaph '  in  the  Vulgate). 

So  too  Westcott-and-Hort,  but  with  '  Esaias  the  prophet '  in  the 
margin  as  possibly  though  not  probably  genuine. 

Of  course  Tischendorf  holds  that  Esaias  was  struck  out  as  an 
error  in  fact,  the  other  editors  that  it  was  an  erroneous  marginal 
note  introduced  by  mistake. 

Jerome's  statement  that  all  old  MSS,  read  Asaph  is  beyond 
belief,  since  that  reading  is  not  found  in  any  MS,  or  version,  and  we 
have  versions  made  some  200  years  before  Jerome,  One  might, 
however,  conjecture  that  ACA*  or  ACA4>0Y  was  a  marginal  note, 
and  had  part  of  the  *  faded  away  so  that  it  read  ACAI  or  ACAIOY, 
which  a  copyist  would  naturally  alter  to  IICAIOY  Esaias, 

36,  multitude]     Render  '  crowds,' 

the  house]     See  v.  1,  and  note  on  ix,  10, 

38.  children  (both  times)]     Render  *  sons.' 

39,  40,  loorUl]  Render  '  age '  (but  not  in  v.  38),  and  see  note  on 
xii.  32. 

39.  the  angels]     Render  '  angels.' 

42.  a  furnace  of  fire]  Render  'the  furnace  of  the  fire.'  In  the 
Talmud  (Bab.  Gemara,  Erubin,  fob  19  a)  the  belief  that  there  was  an 
entrance  to  hell  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  (Gehenna — see  note  on  v. 
22)  is  supported  by  a  reference  to  Isai.  xxxi.  9,  '  the  Lord,  whose  fire 
is  in  Zion,  and  his  furnace  in  Jerusalem.' 

wailing  and  gnashing]     Render  '  the  weeping  and  the  gnashing.' 
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43  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the 
kingdom  of  their  Father.    Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 

44  IT  Again,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  treasure 
hid  in  a  field  ;  the  which  when  a  man  hath  found,  he  hideth, 
and  for  joy  thereof  goeth  and  selleth  all  that  he  hath,  and  buy- 
eth  that  field. 

45  IF  Again,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  merchant 
man,  seeking  goodly  pearls  : 

46  Who,  when  he  had  found  one  pearl  of  great  price,  went 
and  sold  all  that  he  had,  and  bought  it. 

47  IF  Again,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  net,  that 
was  cast  into  the  sea,  and  gathered  of  every  kind  : 

48  Which,  when  it  was  full,  they  drew  to  shore,  and  sat 
down,  and  gathered  the  good  into  vessels,  but  cast  the  bad 
away. 

49  So  shall  it  be  at  the  end  of  the  world :  the  angels  shall 
come  forth  and  sever  the  wicked  from  among  the  just, 

50  And  shall  cast  them  into  the  furnace  of  fire  :  there  shall 
be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

51  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Have  ye  understood  all  these 
things  ?     They  say  unto  him.  Yea,  Lord. 

52  Then  said  he  unto  them.  Therefore  every  scribe  ivMch 
is  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  man 
that  is  an  householder,  which  bringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasure 
things  new  and  old. 

53  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  Jesus  had  finished  these 
parables,  he  departed  thence.  L.iv'.'i6-24. 

54  And  when  he  was  come  into  his  own  country,  he  taught 

44.  lohen — haih  founct]  The  present  population  of  Palestine  has 
a  passion  for  treasure-seeking.  '  There  are  at  this  hour  hundreds  of 
persons  thus  engaged  all  over  the  country.  Not  a  few  spend  their 
last  farthing  in  these  ruinous  efforts'  (Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson,  The  Land 
and  the  Book,  135).  Maybe  the  ancient  Jews  preferred  the  earth  to 
human  bankers  (of  xxv.  18),  as  do  the  Algerian  Arabs  now. 

45.  pearls\     See  note  on  vii.  6. 

48.  drew  to  shore'\     Render  '  drew  up  on  to  the  beach.' 

49.  world]     Render  'age,'  and  see  note  on  xii.  32. 

50.  Jire]  i  Render  '  the  fire.' 

ivailing  and  gnashing]     Render  'the  weeping  and  the  gnashing.' 
54.  his  own  country]     The  context,  and  a  comparison  with  Luke 
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them  in  their  synagogue,  insomuch  that  they  were  astonished, 
and  said,  Whence  hath  this  man  this  wisdom,  and  these  mighty 
works  ? 

55  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ?  is  not  his  mother  called 
Mary  ?  and  his  brethren,  James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon,  and  Judas  ? 

iv.  16,  23,  show  that  Nazareth  is  meant.  'His  own  city'  (ix,  1) 
is  indeed  Capharnahum  ;  but  the  Greek  yfox^'patris,  rendered  '  country ' 
here,  is  patrie,  /a^Aerland.  Nazareth,  we  are  told,  had  been  the 
home  of  his  parents  after  the  return  from  Egypt,  of  Mary  before  tlie 
Annunciation  (Luke  i.  26)  and  (seemingly)  of  Joseph  (Luke  ii.  4,  39). 

he  taught — synagogue]     See  note  on  iv.  23. 

55.  the  carpenter's  son]  According  to  Mark  vi.  3  they  even 
called  him  '  the  carpenter.' 

his  brethren]  Bee  note  on  xii.  46.  In  John  vii.  5  we  are  told 
that  they  did  not  believe  in  Jesus,  but  later,  in  Acts  i.  13  and  1  Cor. 
ix.  5,  they  are  associated  with  the  Apostles  (see  also  next  note) ;  in  the 
latter  passage  they  are  spoken  of  seemingly  as  married  men. 

James]  His  name  (Jacob — see  note  on  x.  2)  is  the  same  as  that 
of  Joseph's  father.  He  is  the  James  of  Acts  (except  i.  13  and  xii.  2), 
the  Pauline  epistles,  and  probably  of  Jude  1- — one  of  the  very  foremost 
men  in  the  early  Church. 

Joses]  The  Greek  of  Josi  (pronounced  Yosee),  probably  a  short- 
ened form  of  Joseph.  '  Joseph '  is  read  by  editors  following  the  cor- 
rector of  S,  VC,  the  Fu^st  Latin,  Latin  Vulgate,  Cureton's  Syriac,  North 
Egyptian,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome — against  some  uncials,  the  Peshitta 
Syriac,  and  Basil,  while  SD  and  most  uncials  read  '  John,'  which  may 
be  a  copyist's  mistake  arising  from  the  frequent  sequence  of  '  James 
and  John '  in  the  Gospels. 

Judas]  He  is  generally  identified  with  the  Jude  '  brother  of 
James '  of  Jude  1,  on  the  grounds  that  no  other  James  was  sufficiently 
important  to  be  mentioned  thus,  and  that  '  Judas  of  James,'  the 
name  given  to  one  of  the  Twelve  in  Luke  vi.  16  and  Acts  i.  13, 
almost  certainly  means  son,  and  not  brother,  of  James. 

According  to  Hegesippus  (about  170  a.d.),  quoted  by  Eusebius 
{Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  20),  '  there  were  yet  left '  in  the  reign  of  Domitian 
(81-96  A.D.)  '  the  meml)ers  of  the  Loi-d's  family  who  were  grandsons 
of  Judas,'  and  were  brought  before  the  emperor  as  descendants  of 
David  and  therefor  born  pi-etenders.  '  And  he  asked  them  if  they 
are  descended  from  David,  and  they  admitted  it.  Then  he  asked 
them  how  great  possessions  they  have,  or  how  much  money  they 
own.  And  they  said,  both  of  them,  that  they  had  only  9000  denarii 
[i.e.  320^.,  but  equal  to  a  far  larger  sum  now],  half  of  which  belonged 
to  each  of  them  ;  and  these  they   said  they  had  not  in  silver  l)ut  in 
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56  And  his  sisters,  are  they  not  all  with  us  ?     Whence  then 
hath  this  man  all  these  things  ? 

57  And  they  were  offended  in  him.     But  Jesus  said  unto  J-  i'^-  ^4- 
them,  A  prophet  is  not  without  honour,  save  in  his  own  country, 

and  in  his  own  house. 

68  And  he  did  not  many  mighty  works  there  because  of 
their  unbelief. 

CHAPTER   XIV. 


A 


T  that  time    Herod  the  tetrarch   heard    of  the    fame    of 
Jesus, 

the  value  of  only  39  plethra  [90  acres]  of  land  :  out  of  which  they 
both  paid  the  tributes  and  supported  themselves  by  their  own 
labour.  And  then  [Hegesippus  says]  that  they  showed  their  own 
hands  too  as  evidence  of  their  own  labour,  displaying  their  callousness 
of  body  and  the  knots  from  continual  work  which  were  impressed  on 
their  own  hands.  And  that,  having  been  asked  about  Christ  and  his 
kingdom,  of  what  manner  it  was,  and  when  and  in  what  direction 
it  would  appear,  they  gave  account  that  it  does  not  happen  to  be 
worldly  nor  upon  earth  but  heavenly  and  angelic,  being  destined  to 
come  at  the  end  of  the  age,  whenever  he  shall  come  in  glory  and 
judge  living  and  dead  and  shall  return  to  each  man  according  to 
his  practices.  "Whereupon  Domitian,  having  nothing  condemned 
them,  but  even  having  despised  them  as  insignificant,  let  them  go  free 
and  stopped  by  edict  the  persecution  of  the  Church.  And  that  they, 
after  being  loosed,  took  the  lead  of  the  churches,  as  being  witnesses  for- 
sooth and  at  the  same  time  members  of  the  Lord's  family  :  and,  after 
peace  was  come,  remained  in  life  until  Trajan'  [98-117  a.d.]. 

56.  Ids  sisters]  At  least  three,  for  the  adjective  'all,'  being 
feminine,  cannot  include  the  bi-others. 

57.  were  offended]     Render  '  were  stumbled.' 

XIV.  1.  Herod]  By  Herod  is  meant  throughout  the  Gospels, 
except  in  Matt,  ii.,  Herod  Antipas,  foiuth  (second  surviving)  son  of 
Herod  the  Great,  who  received  by  his  father's  will  the  government  of 
Galilee  and  Peraea,  He  married  a  daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of 
Arabia  Petraea,  but  afterwards  made  a  compact  of  marriage  with 
Herodias,  daughter  of  his  half-bi^other  Aristobulus,  and  wife  of  his 
half-brother  Herod  PhiHp  (not  Philip  the  Tetrarch).  The  daughter 
of  Aretas  on  hearing  of  this  fled  to  her  father,  who,  being  aheady  at 
disagreement  with  Antipas  on  a  question  of  boundaries,  invaded  his 
teriitory  and,  being  helped  by  the  treachery  of  some  auxiliaries  of 
Antipas,  cut  to  pieces  his  army.  At  a  later  period  Herodias,  jealous 
of  the  royalty  conferred  on  her  brother  Agi-ippa  (the  Herod  of  Acts 
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2  And  said  unto  his  servants,  This  is  John  the  Baptist ;  he 
"  ^nrZlht      ^^  ^^^^^  ^^o™  ^^6  *^^ead  ;  and  therefore  mighty  works  |j  do  shew 

hrj  him.       forth  themselves  in  him. 
L"m'iV-'20  ^  ^  ^'^^  Herod  had  laid  hold  on  John,  and  bound  him,  and 

put  him  in  prison  for  Herodias'  sake,  his  brother  Philip's  wife. 
4  For  John  said  unto  him,  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have 
her. 

xii.),  persuaded  Antipas  to  apply  in  person  at  Eome  for  the  kingly 
title.  Agrippa,  however,  sent  letters  after  them  accusing  Antipas  of 
having  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Parthians,  and  alleging 
that  he  had  stored  armour  for  70,000  men.  Antipas,  being  compelled 
to  admit  the  possession  of  the  armour,  was  banished  by  the  emperor 
Caligula  into  Gaul.  Caligula  gave  his  territory  and  money  to 
Agi'ippa,  but  informed  Hei-odias  that,  as  the  sister  of  Agrippa,  she 
retained  both  her  freedom  and  property.  Whatever  may  have  teen 
her  crimes  and  faults,  it  is  at  least  to  her  credit  that  she  refused  such 
indulgence  and,  declaring  that  she  would  share  the  misfortunes  of 
the  man  who  had  shared  with  her  his  prosperity,  went  with  Antipas 
into  exile.     Caligula  gave  her  property  to  Agrippa. 

the  tetrarch]  This  title,  literally  '  ruler  of  a  fourth  part,'  was 
conferred  on  princes  of  lesser  importance.  Herod  Antipas,  however, 
and  his  brother  (Herod)  Philip  the  Tetrarch  (Luke  iii.  1)  really 
appear  to  have  held  each  of  them  one  of  four  shares  of  the  territory 
of  their  father  Herod  the  Great.  Antipas  is  called  king  in  v.  9  and 
Mark  vi.  14,  by  courtesy. 

2.  unto  his  servants'\  Perhaps  because  some  of  them  were 
believers  in  Jesus.  Luke  viii.  3  mentions  '  Joanna,  the  wife  of 
Chuza  Herod's  steward '  as  ministering  to  Jesus  of  her  substance, 
and  in  Acts  xiii.  1  '  Manaen,  which  had  been  brought  up  with  Herod 
the  tetrai'ch,'  is  named  among  the  '  prophets  and  teachers '  at 
Antioch. 

he  is  risen  from  the  dead]  That  he  should  believe  this  was  the 
more  remarkable  since  he  was  almost  certainly  a  Sadducee,  and  there- 
for (see  note  on  xxii.  23)  had  no  belief  in  a  resurrection. 

viighty  works — him]     Render  '  the  powers  work  in  him.' 

3.  Herodias' — wife]  See  note  on  v.  1.  This  Philip  was  third 
(eldest  surviving)  son  of  Herod  the  Great.  He  lived  as  a  private 
person  at  Rome,  and  it  was  there  that  his  half-brother  Antipas, 
staying  at  his  house,  fell  in  love  with  his  wife. 

4.  It  is  not  lawful]  Mark  (vi.  18)  says  '  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee 
to  have  thy  brother's  wife,'  which  last  words  constitute  the  ground 
of  olyection.  Marriage  with  a  brother's  wife  was  only  allowed  when 
the  In-other  had   died  without  leaving  children  by  the    wife.     The 
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5  And  when  he  would  have  put  him  to  death,  he  feared 
the  multitude,  because  they  counted  him  as  a  prophet. 

6  But  when  Herod's  birthday  was  kept,  the  daughter  of 
Herodias  danced  before  them,  and  pleased  Herod. 

further  objection  that  Herodias's  husband  was  alive  is  not  necessarily 
valid,  for  there  were  many  grounds  on  which  a  wife  might  claim 
divorce  by  Jewish  law  (see  Dr.  Ginsburg  in  '  Kitto's '  Cyclopcedia, 
iii,  59^,  art.  '  Marriage  ')  and  by  Roman  law  she  might  divorce  herself 
at  pleasure.  Nor  is  the  objection  that  Antipas's  wife  was  alive  of 
any  weight,  because  polygamy  was  neither  prohibited  nor  censured 
among  the  Jews  [ib.  86-7).  Nor  again  was  the  fact  of  Herodias's 
being  Antipas's  half-niece  any  objection,  marriage  with  a  full  niece 
even  being  quite  legal,  and  indeed  '  considered  by  the  Jews  from  time 
immemorial  as  something  specially  meritorious  '  (ih.  88). 

According  to  Josephus,  it  was  arranged  by  Herodias  with  Antipas 
that  the  latter  on  marrying  her  should  turn  away  his  then  wife,  who 
having  private  information  of  this  arrangement  fled  to  ber  father 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petraea  i^Ant.  xviii.  5  §  1). 

We  learn  from  Josephus  {Ant.  xvii.  13  §§  1,  4)  that  Antipas's 
brother  Archelaus  '  transgressed  established  usage '  by  marrying  the 
widow  of  his  half-brother  Alexander,  who  had  children  by  her — '  it 
being  execrable  to  the  Jews  to  marry  brothers'  wives '  :  Archelaus 
also  turned  away  his  former  wife  when  he  did  this. 

5.  multitude]  Eender  '  crowd,'  so  as  to  keep  the  same  rendering 
of  ochlos  throughout. 

6.  Herod's  birthday]  The  word  genesia,  meaning  in  older  Greek 
a  feast  in  honour  of  ancestors,  meant  in  later  Greek  a  birthday  (see 
Alciphron,  iii.  18,  55).  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  mean 
that  here,  but  the  following  considerations  have  been  urged  from 
the  Talmud  to  suggest  that  it  means  coronation-day. 

In  the  Mishnah,  Abodah  zarah,  i.  3,  are  mentioned  among  the 
feasts  of  the  heathen  *  the  day  genusia  of  the  king,  and  the  birthday 
and  the  deathday.'  In  the  Gemara  various  interpretations  of  this  are 
given,  the  conclusion  being  that  the  word  means  not  birthday  but 
coronation-day — this  being  concluded  from  another  passage  which 
speaks  of  *  the  day  genusia  of  the  king  and  the  day  genusia  of  his  son, 
the  birthday  of  the  king  and  the  birthday  of  his  son,'  where  the 
genusia  of  the  king's  son  is  supposed  to  be  the  day  on  which  his  father 
has  admitted  him  to  a  share  of  the  kingdom.  See  Ewald's  translation 
of  the  Abodah  zarah,  pp.  56-7,  70-71. 

I  think  that  the  Gemara  is  mistaken  and  the  word  meant  birth- 
day. And  Herod  Agrippa  certainly  kept  his  own  birthday  with  a 
feast  (Josephus,  Ayit.  xix.  7  §  1). 
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7  Whereupon  he  promised  with  an  oath  to  give  her  what- 
soever she  would  ask, 

8  And  she,  being  before  instructed  of  her  mother,  said, 
Grive  me  here  John  Baptist's  head  in  a  charger. 

9  And  the  king  was  sorry :  nevertheless  for  the  oath's  sake, 
and  them  which  sat  with  him  at  meat,  he  commanded  it  to  be 
given  Iter. 

10  And  he  sent,  and  beheaded  John  in  the  prison. 

11  And  his  head  was  brought  in  a  charger,  and  given  to 
the  damsel :  and  she  brought  it  to  her  mother. 

12  And  his  disciples  came,  and  took  up  the  body,  and  buried 
it,  and  went  and  told  Jesus. 

13  *|[  When  Jesus  heard  of  it,  he  departed  thence  by  ship 
into  a  desert  place  apart :  and  when  the  people  had  heard 
thereof,  they  followed  him  on  foot  out  of  the  cities. 

14  And  Jesus  went  forth,  and  saw  a  great  multitude,  and 
was  moved  with  compassion  toward  them,  and  he  healed  their 
sick. 

15  1"  And  when  it  was  evening,  his  disciples  came  to  him, 
saying.  This  is  a  desert  place,  and  the  time  is  now  past ;  send 

Persius  (v.  179  seqq.),  writing  about  A.D.  60,  mentions  the  festivity 
with  which  Roman  Jews  (maybe  only  the  Herodian  party)  kept 
'  Herod's  days  '  —  probably  the  birthday  (or  coronation-day)  of 
Agi'ippa  II. 

the  daughter  of  Herodias]  Her  name  was  Salome.  She  married 
Philip  the  Tetrarch  (Luke  iii.  1),  her  father's  half-brother  and  her 
mother's  half-iincle — and,  on  his  death,  her  cousin  Aristobulus,  king 
of  Chalcis. 

8.  before  instructed^     Render  '  set  on.' 

John  Ba2)tisi's\  Render  as  usual  '  John  the  Baptist's ' — the 
article  is  not  omitted  in  the  Greek. 

13.  a  desert  place]     Near  Bethsaida  (see  Luke  ix.  10). 
people]     Render  '  crowds.' 

14.  went  forth,  and]     Render  'having  got  out.' 
multitude]     Render  '  crowd.' 

was — compassion]    Render  '  was  moved  at  heart '  (^esplanc/inisthe). 
sick]     Render 'infirm.' 

15.  evening]  The  Greek  word  opsia  denotes  generally  the  latter 
part  of  the  day  and  here  indicates  the  approach  of  sundown;  it  was 
not  evening  until  aftei-  the  multitude  had  been  fed  and  sent  away — 
see  V.  23,  where  the  same  word  donotes  the  true  evening.     It  must 
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the  multitude  away,  that  they  may  go  into  the  villages,  and 
buy  themselves  victuals. 

16  But  Jesus  said  unto  them,  They  need  not  depart ;  give 
ye  them  to  eat. 

17  And  they  say  unto  him,  We  have  here  but  five  loaves,  and 
two  fishes. 

18  He  said,  Bring  them  hither  to  me. 

19  And  he  commanded  the  multitude  to  sit  down  on  the 
grass,  and  took  the  five  loaves,  and  the  two  fishes,  and  looking 
up  to  heaven,  he  blessed,  and  brake,  and  gave  the  loaves  to  his 
disciples,  and  the  disciples  to  the  multitude. 

20  And  they  did  all  eat,  and  were  filled :  and  they  took  up 
of  the  fragments  that  remained  twelve  baskets  full. 

21  And  they  that  had  eaten  were  about  five  thousand  men, 
beside  women  and  children. 

22  1  And  straightway  Jesus  constrained  his  disciples  to  get 
into  a  ship,  and  to  go  before  him  unto  the  other  side,  while  he 
sent  the  multitudes  aw-ay. 

23  And  when  he  had  sent  the  multitudes  away,  he  went  up 
into  a  mountain  apart  to  pray  :  and  when  the  evening  was 
come,  he  was  there  alone. 

also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Jews  spoke  of  two  evenings,  the  earlier 
and  the  later  :  see  Ex.  xvi.  12,  xxx.  8,  '  between  the  two  evenings.' 
multitude]     Render  'crowds,'  and  so  in  v.  19. 

19.  hlessed]  He  did  not  bless  the  bread  and  fish,  nor  yet  the 
people,  bvit  God  :  '  gave  praise  '  wonld  be  a  less  ambiguous  rendering 
of  the  Greek  word.  The  Sci-ibes  enjoined  blessings  before  and  after 
meat  :  the  woi^ds  of  the  former  varied  with  the  character  of  the  food, 
those  of  the  latter  with  the  number  of  those  present — for  examples, 
see  note  on  xxvi.  26.  Where  the  persons  eating  were  more  than 
1000  and  less  than  10,000  (women,  slaves,  and  infants  not  being 
taken  into  account),  as  in  the  instance  before  us,  he  who  blessed  after 
meat  was  directed  to  say  '  Bless  ye  the  Lord  our  God,  the  God  of 
Israel,  of  whose  gifts  we  have  eaten '  (Talmud,  Mishnah,  Berachoth, 
vii.  3). 

and  brake']  Bread  being  made  in  thin  crisp  cakes,  this  was  the 
common  way  of  dividing  it. 

20.  twelve  baskets  full]  Not  an  estimate  of  the  narrator,  as  if 
'  twelve  basketfuls,'  but  literally  '  twelve  baskets  filled.' 

22.  a  shij)]     Render  '  the  ship.' 

multitiides]     Render  '  crowds,'  and  so  in  the  next  verse. 

23.  a  moiintain]     Render  'the  mountain'  :  see  note  on  v.  1. 


22-7 

jr.  vi.  45  -50 ; 
J.  vi.  15-20. 
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24  But  the  ship  was  now  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  tossed  with 
waves  :  for  the  wind  was  contrary. 

25  And  in  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night  Jesus  went  unto 
them,  walking  on  the  sea. 

26  And  when  the  disciples  saw  him  walking  on  the  sea,  they 
were  troubled,  saying,  It  is  a  spirit ;  and  they  cried  out  for 
fear. 

27  But  straightway  Jesus  spake  unto  them,  saying.  Be  of 
good  cheer  ;  it  is  I ;  be  not  afraid. 

28  And  Peter  answered  him  and  said.  Lord,  if  it  be  thou, 
bid  me  come  unto  thee  on  the  water. 

29  And  he  said,  Come.  And  when  Peter  was  come  down 
out  of  the  ship,  he  walked  on  the  water,  to  go  to  Jesus. 

II  Or,  strong.  30  g^j^  whcu  he   saw  the  wind  ||  boisterous,  he  was  afraid  ; 

and  beginning  to  sink,  he  cried,  saying,  Lord,  save  me. 

31  And  immediately  Jesus   stretched  forth  his  hand,  and 

caught  him,  and  said  unto  him,  0  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore 

didst  thou  doubt  ? 
'^z'yi'll''  32  And  when  they  were    come    into   the    ship,    the   wind 

ceased. 

33  Then  they  that  were  in  the  ship  came  and  worshipped 

him,  saying.  Of  a  truth  thou  art  the  Son  of  Grod. 
^'  ^34-6  ^^  ^  ^'^^  when  they  were  gone  over,  they  came  into  the 

M.vi.  53-6.     land  of  Grennesaret. 


24.  tossecX\     Render  '  distressed.' 

25.  fourth  watch  of  the  night]  That  is,  between  3  a.m.  and  6  a.m. 
The  Jews  originally  divided  the  night  into  three  watches — to  mid- 
night, cock-crow,  and  sunrise  :  the  division  into  fovir  was  probably 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks  or  Romans. 

26.  spii^it]  Not  2)neu7na,  but  phantasma,  a  word  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  N.  T.  except  in  the  parallel  vei'se  of  Mark  vi.  49.  Render 
therefor  '  phantom.' 

29.  to  go  to  Jesus]  Editors  (Westcott-and-Hort  with  some  little 
doubt)  read  'and  came  to  Jesus.'  So  V  and  (seemingly)  C,  with 
Cureton's  Syriac  and  Chrysostom — against  D,  the  second  hand  of  C 
(6th  cent.),  most  uncials,  and  the  three  Latin  versions. 

3.3.  worshipped]     See  note  on  ii.  2. 

the  Son  of  God]  Render  *  God's  son,'  and  for  explanation  see 
note  on  iv.  3. 

34.  into  the  land  of  Gennesaret]  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles  read 
'  unto  the  land,  to  Gennesaret,'  with  SVD  and  Cureton's   Syriac. 
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35  And  when  the  men  of  that  place  had  knowledge  of  him, 
they  sent  out  into  all  that  country  round  about,  and  brought 
unto  him  all  that  were  diseased ; 

36  And  besought  him  that  they  might  only  touch  the  hem 
of  his  garment :  and  as  many  as  touched  were  made  per- 
fectly whole. 

CHAPTER  XV. 


1- 


rpHEN  came  to  Jesus  scribes  and  Pharisees,  which  were  of 

-L      Jerusalem,  saying,  10. 

2  Why  do  thy  disciples  transgress  the  tradition  of  the 
elders  ?  for  they  wash  not  their  hands  when  they  eat  bread. 

Alford  keeps  the  old  reading,  with  C  and  nearly  all  MSS.,  the  three 
Latin  versions,  Peshitta  Syriac,  and  Origen. 

Gennesaret  was  a  lovely  plain,  on  the  N.  W.  shore  of  the  lake, 
Joseph  us  gives  a  rapturous  description  of  its  fertility.  The  name  has 
been  thought  a  corruption  of  the  Cinnareth  (Chinnereth)  of  the  O.  T. 

35.  had  knowledge  of  him]  The  Greek  word  means 'recognised.' 
Render,  therefor,  '  knew  him,'  comparing  the  parallel  verse  in  Mark 
(vi.  54),  '  And,  when  they  were  come  out  of  the  ship,  straightway 
they  knew  him,'  where  the  Greek  word  is  the  same. 

diseased]     Render  '  sick.' 

36.  the  hem  of  Ids  garment]     See  note  on  ix.  20. 
whole]     See  note  on  ix.  12. 

XV.  1.  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  Westcott-and-Hort  read 
'  Then  came  to  Jesus  from  Jerusalem  Pharisees  and  scribes,  saying.' 
So  SVD  and  Origen,  Alford  keeps  the  old  reading,  after  C  and 
nearly  all  MSS.  The  order  '  Pharisees  and  scribes  '  is  also  supported 
by  the  Peshitta  Syriac  and  North  Egyptian,  and  opposed  by  the  three 
Latin  versions  and  Cureton's  Syriac.  The  Pirst  Latin,  the  two 
Syriac  versions,  and  Hilary  put  '  Pharisees  and  scribes  '  before  '  from 
Jerusalem,'  which  favours  Alford  :  the  Latin  Vulgate  puts  them  after. 

According  to  the  new  reading  it  would  seem  as  if  certain  Pharisees 
and  sciibes  of  Jerusalem  came  specially  down  to  Galilee  to  confront 
Jesus. 

According  to  the  old  reading,  which  should  be  rendered  '  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  from  Jerusalem,'  it  would  seem  that  they  were 
on  a  visitation  to  the  Galilaean  synagogues  at  the  time. 

2.  elders]     I.e.  '  ancients,'  wise  men  of  old. 

for — bread]  The  washing  of  hands  before  a  meal  was  obligatory 
even  on  the  lowest  grade  of  members  of  the  Pharisaic  association. 
The  Jews  ate  with  their  fingers,  and  if  the  fingers  were  unclean  the 
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3  But  he  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Why  do  ye  also 
transgress  the  commandment  of  Grod  by  your  tradition  ? 
Ex.  XX.  12.  4  For  Grod  commanded,    saying,   Honour   thy   father  and 

Ex.  xxi.  17.     mother :   and,  He  that  curseth   father  or  mother,  let  him  die 
the  death. 

5  But  ye  say,  Whosoever  shall  say  to  his  father  or  Ids 
mother.  It  is  a  gift,  by  whatsoever  thou  mightest  be  profited 
by  me; 

6  And  honour  not  his  father  or  his  mother,  he  shall  be  free. 
Thus  have  ye  made  the  commandment  of  Grod  of  none  effect  by 
your  tradition. 

meat  which  they  touched  was  thought  to  coutaminate  the  eater  :  they 
might  moreover  possibly  come  in  contact  with  food  to  be  eaten  by 
other  persons  at  the  meal. 

'  The  undervaluing  of  the  washing  of  hands/  says  Lightfoot,  re- 
ferring to  the  Talmud  (Bab.  Gemara,  Berachoth,  fol.  46,  2),  '  is  said 
to  be  among  those  things  for  which  the  Sanhedrim  excommunicates :  and 
therefore  that  R.  Eleazar  Ben  Hazar  was  excommunicated  by  it  be- 
cause he  lindervalued  the  washing  of  hands;  and  that  when  he  was  dead, 
by  the  command  of  the  Sanhedrim,  a  great  stone  was  laid  upon  his  bier.' 

We  are  told  in  Luke  xi.  37-8  that  Jesus  when  eating  in  a  Pharis- 
ee's house  did  not  wash  his  hands  first. 

3.  hy  your  tradition]  Here,  and  in  v.  6,  our  translators  have 
fallen  into  a  gi-ammatical  error  :  dia  ten  2i(i'>'(idosin  must  mean  '  for 
the  sake  of  your  tradition.'  Cureton's  Syriac  renders  '  that  ye  may 
establish  your  commandments  : '  see  also  Mark  vii.  9,  '  that  ye  may 
keej)  your  own  tradition.' 

Lightfoot  quotes  from  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  '  out  of  infinite  ex- 
amples which  we  meet' with  in  their  writings  .  .  one  place  only' :  '  The 
words  of  the  scribes  are  lovely,  above  the  words  of  the  law ;  for  the 
words  of  the  law  are  weighty  and  light,  but  the  words  of  the  sci^ibes  are 
all  weighty.  He  that  shall  say,  "  There  are  no  phylacteries,"  trans- 
gressing the  words  Of  the  law,  is  not  guilty ;  but  he  that  shall  say, 
"  There  are  five  Totaphoth,"  adding  to  the  words  of  the  scribes,  he  is 
guilty.  The  words  .  .  of  the  elders  are  weightier  than  the  words  of 
the  piophets ' — and  so  on  ( Jer.  Gemara,  Berachoth,  fol.  3,  2). 

4.  Honour — mother]     Ex.  xx.  12. 

He  that — deatli\     Ex.  xxi.  17.     For  'curseth'  render  '  revileth.' 

5.  6.  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  Westcott-and-Hort  leave  out  '  and  ' 
at  the  beginning  of  v.  6.  So  SVGD,  the  First  Latin,  Cureton's  Syiiac, 
the  North  Egyptian,  Origen  (1),  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  the  transla- 
tor of  Origen. 
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The  verses  will  then  be  construed  thus  :  '  But  ye  say  "  Whoso- 
ever saith  to  father  or  mother  *  [Let  it  be]  a  gift  whereinsoever  thou 
mightest  be  profited  from  me  '  he  shall  not  honour  his  father  or  his 
mother." ' 

Alford  (doubtfully)  and  Scrivener  keep  'and/  with  the  great 
majority  of  MSS.,  the  Second  Latin,  Latin  Vulgate,  Peshitta  Syriac, 
Jerome,  and  the  Quaestiones.  Scrivener  supposes  it  to  be  an  Hebra- 
ism. Alford  supposes  '  is  free'  to  be  understood  at  the  end  of  v.  5, 
and  renders  the  beginning  of  v.  6  '  such  an  one  will  certainly  not 
honour.'  Alford's  supposition  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  natui-e  of 
N.  T.  diction,  and  for  Scrivener's  no  parallel  is  brought.  It  would 
be  hetter  to  render  '  shall  also  abstain  from  honouring '  or  '  shall  even 
abstain  from  honouring.' 

The  critical  difficulty  in  keeping  '  and  '  is  its  absence  from  all  the 
chief  MSS.,  and  three  of  the  four  oldest  versions,  which  contain  this 
passage  (including  all  authority  as  early  as  the  2nd  cent.).  The 
critical  difficulty  in  excluding  it  is  to  account  for  its  introduction  if 
spurious — the  (grammatical)  motive  for  its  being  thrown  out,  if 
genuine,  being  on  the  other  hand  quite  plain  :  yet  see  Appendix  D. 

5.  It  is — b7/  me\  Rather  '  [Let  it  be]  a  gift  whereinsoever  thou 
mightest  be  profited  from  me.' 

The  phrase  is  common  in  the  Talmudic  treatise  Nedarim  ('  Yows '), 
the  word  for  '  gift '  being  '  Corban,'  which  is  also  found  in  the  parallel 
passage  Mark  vii.  11.  It  meant  '  I  swear  to  give  to  God  such  and 
such  things  rather  than  to  you,'  i.e.  simply  '  not  to  give  them  to  you.' 

6.  It  must  not  be  thought  for  a  moment  that  such  a  form  was  in- 
vented by  the  Scribes  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  a  man  from  obliga- 
tions to  his  parents  :  such  obligations  are  strenuously  insisted  on  in 
the  Talmud.  The  question  with  them  was  simply  the  sanctity  of 
vows,  and  they  held  that  such  a  form  constituted  a  vow. 

The  annulment  of  a  vow  was  in  many  cases  allowed.  A  Scribe 
pointed  out  to  a  man  such  and  such  evil  consequences  which  would 
result  from  the  fulfilment  of  his  vow,  and  then  asked  him  whether,  if 
he  had  foreseen  these,  he  would  have  made  it  :  if  he  replied  '  No,'  then 
the  vow  was  annulled. 

The  position  of  R.  Eliezer  the  Great  towards  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
has  already  been  alluded  to  in  a  note  on  vi.  30.  It  is  remarkable 
that  he  also  maintained  that  such  annulment  was  to  be  allowed  when 
a  man  by  keeping  his  vow  would  dishonour  his  father  and  mother. 
The  Rabbis  declined  to  accept  this  view,  it  being  urged  that  the  dis- 
honouring of  God  was  even  more  important,  and  that,  if  all  vows  were 
annulled  which  might  be  held  derogatory  to  God,  there  would  be  an 
end  to  the  rigidness  of  vows  altogether.  But  they  yielded  to  him  so  far 
that  they  allowed  annulment  in  the  case  of  any  personal  matter  between 
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7   Ye  hypocrites,  well  did  Esaias  prophesy  of  you,  saying, 
isai.xxix.i3.  8  This  people  draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their  mouth,  and 

honoureth  me  with  ilieir  lips  ;  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me. 
isai.xxix.i3.  9  But  in  vaiu  they  do  worship  me,   teaching  for  doctrines 

the  commandments  of  men. 

10  IF  And  he  called  the  multitude,  and  said  unto  them, 
Hear,  and  understand : 

11  Not  that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth  defileth  a  man; 
but  that  which  cometh  out  of  the  mouth,  this  defileth  a  man. 

12  Then  came  his  disciples,  and  said  unto  him,  Knowest 
thou  that  the  Pharisees  were  offended,  after  they  heard  this 
saying  ? 

J.  XV.  1-2  13  But   he    answered    and    said.    Every   plant,    which   my 

heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted,  shall  be  rooted  up. 
L.vi.  30;  14  i^et  them  alone:  they  be  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.    And 

16,24.  ■      if  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch. 

15  Then  answered  Peter  and  said  unto  him.  Declare  unto  us 
this  parable. 

a  man  and  his  parents,  which  R.  Ob.  de  Bartenora  interprets  to  mean 
*  if  he  has  made  a  vow  that  his  father  shall  receive  no  advantage  from 
property.'     See  the  Talmud,  Mishnah,  Nedarim,  ix.  1, 

The  same  treatise  of  the  Talmud  tells  us  (ii.  6)  that,  if  a  man  had 
by  a  vow  precluded  his  neighbour  from  receiving  a  benefit  from  him, 
and  the  neighbour  was  starving,  he  might  give  food  on  his  behalf  to 
a  third  party.  And  it  adds  a  story  of  a  man  of  Bethhoron  who  had 
so  precluded  his  father,  and  whoso  purpose  was  frustrated  by  the 
neighbour  immediately  dedicating  the  gift  to  heaven,  i.e.  swearing  not 
to  give  it  to  the  father. 

hy  your  traditio-)i\  Render  'for  the  sake  of  your  tradition,'  as  in 
V.  3. 

7.  Esaias\     Isai.  xxix.  13. 

10.  m'ultitude\     Render  '  crowd.' 

11.  defileth  a  matx\  Render  '  maketh  a  man  common.'  They  es- 
teemed defiled  men  for  '  common  and  vulgar  men  :  on  the  contrary,  a 
religious  man  among  them  is  "  a  singular  man  "  '  (Lightfoot).  Cf. 
Acts  X.  14,  15,  'I  have  never  eaten  anything  that  is  common  or  un- 
clean ....  What  God  hath  cleansed  call  not  thou  common.'  Our 
translation  should  be  similarly  corrected  in  vv.  18,  20,  Acts  xxi.  28, 
Heb.  ix.  13,  Rev.  xxi.  27,  but  more  especially  in  Mark  vii.  2,  '  with 
defiled,  that  is  to  say,  with  unwashen,  hands,'  where  the  original  is 
'  with  common,  that  is  to  say,  with  unwashen,  hands.' 

12.  imre  offended]     Render  '  were  stumbled.' 
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16  And  Jesus  said,  Are  ye  also  yet  without  understanding  ? 

17  Do  not  ye  yet  understand,  that  whatsoever  entereth  in  at 
the  mouth  goeth  into  the  belly,  and  is  cast  out  into  the  draught  ? 

18  But  those  things  which  proceed  out  of  the  mouth  come 
forth  from  the  heart ;  and  they  defile  the  man. 

19  For  out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders, 
adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  false  witness,  blasphemies : 

20  These  are  the  things  which  defile  a  man :  but  to  eat  with 
unwashen  hands  defileth  not  a  man. 

21  f  Then  Jesus  went  thence,  and  departed  into  the  coasts 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

22  And,  behold,  a  woman  of  Canaan  came  out  of  the  same 
coasts,  and  cried  unto  him,  saying.  Have  mercy  on  me,  0  Lord, 
thou  son  of  David ;  my  daughter  is  grievously  vexed  with  a 
devil. 

23  But  he  answered  her  not  a  word.  And  his  disciples  came 
and  besought  him,  saying,  Send  her  away;  for  she  crieth  after 
us. 

24  But  he  answered  and  said,  I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel. 

17.  draught]  Necessary  house  :  of.  2  Kings  x.  27,  and  Timon  of 
Athens,  v.  1,  104. 

21.  coasts\  I.e.  'parts,'  '  quarters '^ — see  note  on  ii,  16.  So  in 
V.  22. 

Tyre  and  Sidori]  The  gi-eat  cities  of  Phoenicia,  situated  on  the 
sea,  at  the  distance  I'espectively  of  about  35  and  45  miles  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Tyre  had  a  trade  in  dye,  Sidon  in  glass, 
and  doubtless  many  Jews  lived  in  or  near  them. 

22.  «  woman  of  Canaari]  Called  in  Mark  vii.  24  '  a  Greek,  a 
Syro-Phcenician  by  nation.'  She  was  one  of  the  native  Canaanitish 
stock,  but  had  adopted  the  Greek  language  and  civilization. 

came — coasts]     Render  '  from  those  parts  came  out.' 

son  of  David]     She  had  doubtless  heard  him  so  called  by  others. 

24.  But]  The  Greek  word  is  equally  capable  of  being  rendered 
*  And,'  and  the  sense  seems  to  demand  this.  Jesus  did  not  at 
first  answer  the  woman  {v.  23),  his  disciples  begged  him  to  do  so  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  her,  and  he  tben  told  her  that  his  mission  was  only 
to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  If  we  render  '  But '  and  re- 
gard the  answer  as  made  to  the  disciples  it  seems  quite  irrelevant. 

The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  seejns  to  have  contained  this 
answer, 

L 
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25  Then  came  she  and  worshipped  him,  saying,  Lord,  help  me. 

26  But  he  answered  and  said,  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the 
children's  bread,  and  to  cast  it  to  dogs. 

27  And  she  said.  Truth,  Lord  :  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the 
crumbs  which  fall  from  their  masters'  table. 

28  Then  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her,  0  woman,  great 
is  thy  faith  :  be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt.  And  her  daugh- 
ter was  made  whole  from  that  very  hour. 

29  And  Jesus  departed  from  thence,  and  came  nigh  unto  the 
sea  of  Galilee  ;  and  went  up  into  a  mountain,  and  sat  down  there. 

30  And  great  multitudes  came  unto  him,  having  with  them 
those  that  luere  lame,  blind,  dumb,  maimed,  and  many  others, 
and  cast  them  down  at  Jesus'  feet ;  and  he  healed  them : 

31  Insomuch  that  the  multitude  wondered,  when  they  saw 
the  dumb  to  speak,  the  maimed  to  be  whole,  the  lame  to  walk, 
and  the  blind  to  see  :  and  they  glorified  the  God  of  Israel. 

32  If  Then  Jesus  called  his  disciples  unto  hiTU,  and  said,  I 
have  compassion  on  the  multitude,  because  they  continue  with 
me  now  three  days,  and  have  nothing  to  eat :  and  1  will  not 
send  them  away  fasting,  lest  they  faint  in  the  way. 

33  And  his  disciples  say  unto  him.  Whence  should  we  have  so 
much  bread  in  the  wilderness,  as  to  fill  so  great  a  multitude  ? 

34  And  Jesus  saith  unto  them.  How  many  loaves  have  ye  ? 
And  they  said.  Seven,  and  a  few  little  fishes. 

35  And  he  commanded  the  multitude  to  sit  down  on  the 
ground. 

25.  worshi2)ped  hini]  That  is,  '  did  obeisance  to  him '  by  prostra- 
tion (Mark  vii.  25).     See  note  on  ii.  2. 

26.  to  dogs]  Render  '  to  the  dogs.'  He  tries  her  still  further  by 
quoting  an  epithet  of  contempt  applied  by  Jews  to  Gentiles. 

27.  yet\     Render  'for,  besides,'. 

28.  wliole]     See  note  ou  ix.  12. 

29.  a  mountain,  and  sat  down]  Render  '  the  mountain,' and  see 
both  the  notes  on  v.  \. 

30.  multitudes]     Render  '  crowds.' 
3L  multitude]     Render  '  crowd.' 

32.  have  compassion — midtitude]     Render  '  am  moved  at  heart 

over  the  crowd ' — sjylanchnizomad  epi  ton  ochlon. 
will  not  send]     Render  *  am  not  willing  to  send.' 
35.  midtitude]     Render  '  crowd,'  and  so  in  next  vor.se  (where, 

however,  '  crowds '  is  the  pi'ol)ablc  reading). 
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36  And  he  took  the  seven  loaves  and  the  fishes,  and  gave 
thanks,  and  brake  iAem,  and  gave  to  his  disciples,  and  the 
disciples  to  the  multitude. 

37  And  they  did  all  eat,  and  were  filled  :  and  they  took  up 
of  the  broken  meat  that  was  left  seven  baskets  full. 

38  And  they  that  did  eat  were  four  thousand  men,  beside 
women  and  children, 

39  And  he  sent  away  the  multitude,  and  took  ship,  and 
came  into  the  coasts  of  Magdala. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  Pharisees  also  with  the  Sadducees  came,  and  tempting 
desired  him  that  he  would  shew  them  a  sign  from  heaven. 
2  He  answered  and  said  unto  them,  When  it  is  evening,  ye 
say.  It  will  be  fair  weather :  for  the  sky  is  red. 

36.  gave  thmiks]     Render  'gave  pi'aise.'     See  note  on  xiv.  19. 

37.  seven  baskets  full]  See  note  on  xiv.  20.  Though  the  number 
of  those  fed  was  less  than  in  the  miracle  of  the  Five  Thousand,  the 
supply  of  food  greater,  and  the  baskets  fewer,  the  size  of  these  last  was 
larger.  The  baskets  in  the  former  instance  were  kopMnoi,  small  re- 
ceptacles in  which  food  was  carried ;  in  the  latter  they  were  spyrides, 
in  one  of  which  Paul  was  let  down  from  the  wall  of  Damascus  (Acts 
ix.  25). 

39.  multitude]     Render  '  crowds.' 

took  ship]  Render  '  went  on  board  the  ship,'  and  similarly  '  the 
ship'  in  Mark  iv.  1,  viii.  10,  and  John  xxi.  3.  Some  one  particular 
ship  constantly  used  by  Jesus  and  his  disciples  is  clearly  meant,  maybe 
a  vessel  belonging  to  Zebedee  mentioned  in  iv.  21,  where  see  note. 

coasts]     Render  'borders;'  see  note  on  ii.  16. 

Magdala?[  Editors  read  '  Magadan,'  with  SVD,  the  First  Latin 
and  Latin  Vulgate  (both  -edan),  and  Cureton's  Syriac  (-adon),  against 
C  and  the  North  Egyptian  (both  -dalan),  and  Chrysostom. 

Nothing  is  known  of  this  place. 

XVI.  1 .  temjiting]  That  is,  putting  him  to  trial ;  for  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  rendered  '  tempting  '  see  note  on  iv.  1. 

2.  3.  From  '  When  it  is  evening '  to  the  end  of  v.  3  is  omitted  by 
S  V,  most  of  the  MSS.  known  to  Jerome,  Cureton's  Syriac,  and  Origen. 
It  is  found  in  CD  and  most  MSS.,  the  three  Latin  versions,  Peshitta 
Syriac,  North  Egyptian,  Eusebius,  and  Chrysostom.  Tischendorf,  Al- 
ford,  and  Westcott-and-Hort  keep  the  words,  but  bracketed  as  doubtful. 
L  2 
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3  And  in  the  morning,  It  luill  be  foul  weather  to  day:  for 
the  sky  is  red  and  lowring.  0  ye  hypocrites,  ye  can  discern 
the  face  of  the  sky ;  but  can  ye  not  discern  the  signs  of  the 
times  ? 

4  A  wicked  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign  ; 
and  there  shall  no  sign  be  given  unto  it,  but  the  sign  of  the 
prophet  Jonas,     And  he  left  them,  and  departed. 

6  And  when  his  disciples  were  come  to  the  other  side,  they 
had  forgotten  to  take  bread. 

6  1  Then  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Take  heed  and  beware  of 
the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees, 

7  And  they  reasoned  among  themselves,  saying,  It  is  be- 
cause we  have  taken  no  bread. 

8  Which  when  Jesus  perceived,  he  said  unto  them,  0  ye  of 
little  faith,  why  reason  ye  among  yourselves,  because  ye  have 
brought  no  bread  ? 

9  Do  ye  not  yet  understand,  neither  remember  the  five  loaves 
of  the  five  thousand,  and  how  many  baskets  ye  took  up  ? 

10  Neither  the  seven  loaves  of  the  four  thousand,  and  how 
many  baskets  ye  took  up  ? 

11  How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  understand  that  I  spake  it  not 

Tregelles  keeps  them  without  brackets.  Scrivener  holds  that  they  *  were 
omitted  by  copyists  whose  climate  the  natural  phenomena  described 
did  not  suit  very  well,  the  rather  as  they  do  not  occur  in  the  parallel 
text,  ch.  xii.  38,  39  ' :  this  does  not,  however,  explain  their  omission 
in  Cureton's  Syriac,  and  its  affinity  with  the  First  Latin  vei'sion  does 
not  help  us  over  the  difficulty,  since  the  latter  version  has  them.  Their 
omission,  however,  by  the  slip  of  a  copyist's  eye  is  far  easier  to  imder- 
stand  than  their  insertion  if  spurious.  If  they  had  been  inserted  from 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  we  should  have  expected  to  find 
them  in  Cureton's  Byriac  as  well  as  D  and  the  First  Latin,  but  in 
hardly  any  other  authority. 

3.  0  ye  hypocrites\  Editors  omit  these  words,  as  added  from 
Luke  xii.  56,  with  CD,  the  Latin  Yulgate,  and  Augustine— against 
the  Peshitta  Syriac  and  North  Egyptian. 

4.  adulterous]     See  note  on  xii.  39. 

the  sign — Jonas]     See  xii.  40  and  note  there. 

5.  hreacV]     Render  '  loaves  '  hei'e  and  in  vv.  7,  8. 

6.  leaven]  Here  alluded  to  as  the  pi-oduct  and  cause  of  corrup- 
tion :  the  same  metaphorical  use  is  found  in  the  Talmud. 

11.  bi-ead]     Editors  j-ead   '  loiivoi'  (artd)t  for  artozi),  with  SVC, 
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to  you  concerning  bread,  that  ye  should  beware  of  the  leaven 
of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees  ? 

12  Then  understood  they  how  that  he  bade  thmx  not  be- 
ware of  the  leaven  of  bread,  but  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Phari- 
sees and  of  the  Sadducees. 

13  \  When  Jesus  came  into  the  coasts  of  Csesarea  Philippi,  ~^^\^^>X^_^.^ 
he  asked  his  disciples,  saying,  Whom  do  men  say  that  I  the  ^.ix.i8-2o. 
Son  of  man  am  ? 

u  And  they  said.  Some  say  that  thou  art  John  the  Baptist: 
some,  Elias  ;  and  others,  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets. 

15  He  saith  unto  them,  But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ? 

16  And  Simon  Peter  answered  and  said.  Thou  art  the  Christ,   J.7i.68-9. 
the  Son  of  the  living  God. 

the  North  Egyptian,  and  Clirysostom — against  D,  the  First  Latin, 
Latin  Vulgate,  Origan,  Lucifer,  and  Ambrose. 

thcd  ye  should  beware]  Editors  read  '  but  beware,'  with  SVCD 
(D  omits  *  but '),  the  First  Latin  and  Latin  Vulgate  (both  omitting 
*  but '),  the  Peshitta  Syriac  (seemingly),  the  North  Egyptian,  Origen, 
and  Lucifer  (omitting  '  but ').  Against  these  stand  most  MSS.  and 
Cureton's  Syriac. 

13.  coasts]     I.e.  'parts'  :  see  note  on  ii.  16. 

C(esarea  Philipjyi]  An  inland  town  in  the  noi'thernmost  part  of 
Galilee  a  little  W.  of  the  Jordan,  and  beautifully  situated  at  the  base 
of  Mt.  Hermon.  The  earliest  name  by  which  we  know  it  is  Panium : 
it  received  the  appellation  of  '  Philip's  Caesarea '  from  Philip  the 
Tetrarch,  who,  having  greatly  improved  it,  gave  it  this  title  partly  in 
compliment  to  his  overlord  the  Roman  emperor,  and  partly^  in  memory 
of  himself.  It  was  afterwards  called  Caesarea  Paneas,  then  Paneas, 
and  is  now  known  as  Banias. 

It  must  be  cai-efully  distinguished  from  the  Caesarea  of  Acts, 
lying  on  the  Mediterranean  shore. 

that  I  the  Son  of  man  am]  Literally,  '  me  the  Son  of  man  to  be.' 
But  editoi^s  omit  '  me,'  as  inserted  from  Mark  and  Luke.  So  SV,  the 
Latin  Vulgate  and  North  Egyptian,  the  translators  of  Irenaeus  and 
Origen,  and  Ambrose,  On  the  other  side  are  CD,  the  First  and  Second 
Latin,  Cureton's  and  the  Peshitta  Syriac,  Origen,  and  Hilary.  The 
sentence  will  therefor  run  'Who  do  men  say  that  the  Son  of  man  is  V 

14.  John  the  Ba2itist]  So  the  trembling  conscience  of  Herod  An- 
tipas  had  suggested  to  him  ;  see  xiv.  2. 

Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  'proi:)hets]  Jeremiah  may  seem  to  be 
named  as  the  prophet  whose  name  first  suggested  itself,  his  writings 
being  placed  in  the  Jewish  canon  hefore  the  other  prophets. 
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17  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Blessed  art  thou, 
Simon  Bar-jona :  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto 
thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

18  And  I  say  also  unto  thee,  That  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon 
this  rock  I  will  build  my  church ;  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it. 

17.  Bar-jon(i\  Son  of  Jona,  which  name  is  not  here  the  same  as 
Jonah,  but  is  contracted,  as  in  many  other  instances,  for  Jochanan, 
'John.'  The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  had  in  this  place 
'  son  of  John.'  The  true  readmg  is  also  '  son  of  John  '  in  John  i.  43 
and  xxi.  15,  16,  17. 

flesh  and  hlood\     A  common  Talmudic  designation  of  man. 

18.  thou  art' Peter,  and  uj^on  this  roch\  In  the  original  'thou 
art  Petros,  and  iipon  this  jyetra  (rock)' — tu  es  Pieri-e,  et  sur  cette 
pierre  :  we  might  render '  thou  art  Piers  [O.  Eng.  for '  Peter '],  and  upon 
this  pier  '.  Petros  is  a  man's  name  formed  on  the  base  of  pe^ra  by  the 
necessary  substitution  of  a  masculine  termination  for  a  feminine. 
Jesus  had  first  given  Simon  this  name  long  before,  according  to  John 
i.  42,  '  Thou  shalt  be  called  Kephas,  which  is  translated  Peter,'  ren- 
dered in  our  version  '  which  is  by  interpretation  a  stone.'  Kej^ha, 
Hellenized  into  '  Kephas,'  is  an  Aramaic  name  derived  from  ^epA, '  rock,' 
a  word  found  in  Job  xxx.  6  and  Jer.  iv.  29,  and  doubtless  Jesus  spoke 
on  this  occasion  also  ui  the  vernacular — '  thou  art  Kepha  and  upon 
this  kej^h.^  That  the  name  might  be  understood  by  Greeks  it  was 
translated  ii;ito  'Peter  ';  but  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  (according  to  the 
true  readings)  '  Peter '  occurs  only  twice,  but  '  Kephas  '  eight  times. 

and — church^  I  render  the  following  curious  parallels  from 
Wunsche.  '  By  the  rock  spoken  of  in  Num.  xxiii.  10,'  says  the 
Midrash  Shemoth,  par.  15  [a  Jewish  commentary  dating  at  least  from 
the  3rd  cent,  a.d.],  '  are  to  be  understood  the  patriarchs,  who  are  also 
called  mountains — see  Mic,  vi.  When  the  Eternal  would  create  the 
world  he  did  not  find  a  foundation  till  the  patriarchs  wei-e  arisen.  Like 
a  king  who  would  build  a  city.  People  had  often  found  a  spot  and 
would  dig  the  foundation,  but  there  rose  water  out  of  the  depth  and 
overflowed  it.  At  last  lie  found  on  a  spot  a  great  rock.  "  Upon  this 
rock,"  cried  he,  "  will  I  build  the  city."  Even  so  did  it  befall  the  Eter- 
nal ;  when  he  would  lay  the  foundation  of  the  world  the  floods  always 
destroyed  his  settlements.  But,  when  the  patriarchs  came,  that 
walked  piously  before  him,  then  s})ake  he  "  Upon  these  will  I  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  world."     Therefor  are  they  called  rocks.' 

So  another,  but  late,  Jewish  commentary,  Yalkut  Shimoni  (Balak, 
fol.  243) :  '  When  the  Holiest  of  all  descried  Abraham  in  the  far 
future,  he  spake  "  I  have  now  found  the  rock  whereupon  to  build  and 
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19  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven:  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound 
in  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven. 

20  Then  charged  he  his  disciples  that  they  should  tell  no 
man  that  he  was  Jesus  the  Christ. 

21  t  From  that  time  forth  began  Jesus  to  shew  unto  his 
disciples,   how  that  he  must  go  unto   Jerusalem,  and  suffer  ^^-^1-1^9 
many  things  of  the  elders  and  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  be  ^^^^^^l 
killed,  and  be  raised  again  the  third  day.  xvm.si-s, 

22  Then  Peter  took  him,  and  began  to  rebuke  him,  saying, 
Be  it  far  from  thee.  Lord  :  this  shall  not  be  unto  thee. 

to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  world."     Therefor  is  Abraham  called  the 
rocky.     See  Isai.  11.  1.' 

Did  Jesus  frame  his  words  in  allusion  to  this  Eahbinical  saying  % 
the  gates  of  heU]  Render  rather  '  the  gates  of  the  grave  ' — Ha- 
des, not  Gehenna,  being  the  word  to  be  translated.  The  phrase  may 
mean  '  the  power  of  death,'  the  gate  of  an  oriental  city  being  a  seat 
of  judgement  and  authority :  see  for  instance  Ps.  cxxvii.  5,  '  they 
shall  not  be  ashamed,  but  they  shall  speak  to  the  enemies  in  the 
gate ; '  and  cf.  the  title  '  Sublime  Porte.'  But  it  may  also  be  a  mere 
periphrasis  for  '  the  grave,'  as  in  Isai.  xxxviii.  10,  where  the  exact  phrase 
'  the  gates  of  Sheol '  (= Hades,  A.  V.  '  the  gates  of  the  grave ')  is  found. 

19.  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven]  Not  the  keys  of  heaven, 
but  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  is,  of  the  Divine  dispensation  on 
earth  :  see  note  on  iii.  2.  '  Key,'  in  the  sens§  of  '  power,'  '  authority,' 
is  found  in  the  Talmud. 

bind  .  .  .  loose]  These  words  meant  respectively  *'  forbid '  and 
*  allow '  in  Jewish  religious  phraseology.  E.g.  '  they  do  not  send 
letters  by  the  hand  of  an  heathen  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  no,  nor 
on  the  fifth  day  of  the  week.  Yea,  the  school  of  Shammai  binds  it  even 
on  the  fourth  day  of  the  week,  but  the  school  of  Hillel  looses  it '  (Tal- 
mud, Jer.  Gemara,  Shabbath,  i.  7). 

20.  Jestis  the  Christ]  Editors  read  only  '  the  Christ,'  with  SY,  the 
First  Latin,  Cureton's  and  the  Peshitta  Syriac,  Origen,  Chrysostom, 
and  Hilary — against  C,  D  ('  the  Christ,  Jesus'),  the  Second  Latin  (?), 
Latin  Yulgate,  and  North  Egyptian. 

'  Jesus  '  was  already  known  by  the  people  to  be  his  personal  name, 
and  was  not  a  name  attached  by  popular  belief  to  the  Messiah,  so  that 
its  presence  here  would  be  quite  meaningless. 

22.  Be  it  far  from  thee]  Literally, '  [God  be]  gracious  unto  thee.' 
The  common  inteijection  '  Gracious  ! '  represents  it  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, and  it  might  be  here  rendered  *  Mercy  on  thee.' 
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23  But  he  turned,  and  said  unto  Peter,  Gret  thee  behind 
me,  Satan :  thou  art  an  offence  unto  me :  for  thou  savourest 
not  the  things  that  be  of  (rod,  but  those  that  be  of  men. 

2i  If  Then  said  Jesus  unto  his  disciples.  If  any  itnan  will 
come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and 
follow  me. 

25  For  whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it :  and  whoso- 
ever will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it. 

26  For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  ex- 
change for  his  soul  ? 

27  For  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father 
Rom"^  u  6^ '    ^^^^  ^^^  angels ;  and  then  he  shall  reward  every  man  according 

to  his  works. 

28  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  There  be   some  standing  here, 
XXV.  31.         which   shall  not  taste  of  death,  till  they  see  the  Son  of  man 

coming  in  his  kingdom. 

CHAPTER   XVII. 

AND  after  six  days  Jesus  taketh  Peter,  James,  and  John  his 
brother,  and  briugeth  them  up  into  an  high  mountain 
apart, 

23.  Satan^  That  is,  simply,  'thou  enemy;'  see  note  on  iv.  1 
('  devil ')  for  this  wider  meaning  of  Shatan. 

offence]     Eender  '  stumblingblock.' 

savourest  not\  That  is,  in  accordance  with  the  original,  '  thinkest 
not.'  In  old  English  to  '  savour,'  like  the  Latin  saj^ere  and  the  Fx'ench 
savoir,  had  this  meaning  as  well  as  its  present  one  :  Latimer  renders 
1  Cor.  xiii.  1 1  '  when  I  was  a  child  I  savoured  as  a  child ; '  Chaucer 
also  has  the  phrase  '  to  savour  earthly  things '  in  his  Parson's  Tale. 
The  Authorized  Version  owes  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  present  pas- 
sage to  Wyclif,  who,  rendering  his  New  Testament  from  the  Vulgate, 
found  hero  the  verb  sapere  and  expressed  it  by  its  English  derivative 
'  savovir.' 

25.  his  life]  The  word  psi/che,  twice  I'endered  '  life '  in  this  verse, 
is  twice  lendered  '  soul '  in  the  following  one.  Like  the  Latin  anima 
(dme)  it  meant  at  first  the  breath,  then  vitality,  and  then  the  immat- 
erial part  of  our  nature.  In  the  present  verse  it  is  applied  both  to 
the  animal  and  the  spiritual  life,  in  v.  26  to  the  latter  only. 

27.  shall  come]  '  Is  about  to  come  '  is  the  most  natural  rendering 
of  mellei  erchesthai. 

XVII.  1.  Peter,  James,  andJohn]     Tliey  alone  were  admitted  to 
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2  And  was  transfigured  before  them  :  and  his  face  did  shine 
as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment  was  white  as  the  light, 

3  And,  behold,  there  appeared  unto  them  Moses  and  Elias 
talking  with  him. 

4  Then  answered  Peter,  and  said  unto  Jesus,  Lord,  it  is 
good  for  us  to  be  here  :  if  thou  wilt,  let  us  make  here  three 
tabernacles ;  one  for  thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Elias. 

witness  the  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter  and  the  agony  in  tlie  garden 
of  Gethsemane. 

an  high  moimtaiii]  Called  in  Luke  ix.  28  'the  mountain,' 
where  we  may  without  hesitation  conclude  (see  note  on  v,  1  of  this 
Gospel)  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  referred  to., 

2.  was  transfigurect]  Probably  at  night,  for  in  Luke  ix.  32  the 
three  apostles  are  described  as  '  heavy  with  sleep/  and  in  Luke  ix.  37 
it  is  said  that  they  came  down  '  next  day.' 

4,  answered^     See  note  on  xxvi.  63. 

let  us  make]  So  Tregelles,  with  D  and  nearly  all  MSS.,  the  three 
Latin  versions,  Cureton's  and  the  Peshitta  Syriac,  South  and  North 
Egyptian,  Origen,  and  Basil  of  Seleucia.  But  Tischendorf,  Alford,  and 
Westcott-and-Hort  look  on  this  as  an  alteration  from  Mark  and  Luke, 
and  read  '  I  will  make,'  with  SVC. 

tabernacles]  This  rendering  is  apt  to  cause  an  altogether  wrong 
impression.  The  word  skene,  thus  rendered,  is  the  common  name  for 
a  tent,  and  is  the  same  which  is  rendered  '  habitations '  in  Luke 
xvi.  9.  It  is  quite  true  that  this  is  the  name  given  to  the  Taber- 
nacle ;  but  it  was  so  given  just  because  that  building  was  a  tent. 
The  word  *  tabernacle  '  itself  really  means  nothing  more  than  '  tent ; ' 
but  it  has  so  completely  acquired  a  secondary  meaning  in  connexion 
with  the  Taber-nacle  erected  by  Moses  that  its  use  in  the  present  pas- 
sage is  to  be  deprecated. 

We  are  told  in  Luke  ix.  33  that  Moses  and  Elijah  were  departing 
when  Peter  uttered  these  words.  According  to  Luke  then,  he  wished 
to  detain  them,  and,  forgetting  that  such  heavenly  visitants  were 
exempt  from  those  human  infirmities  which  demand  warmth  and 
shelter,  proposed,  '  not  knowing  what  he  said '  (Luke  ix.  33),  to  set 
up  three  tents  wherein  Jesus  and  they  might  pass  the  night.  These 
tents  would  have  been  made  with  branches  of  trees,  like  the  booths, 
tents,  or  '  tabernacles '  in  which  the  people  lived  every  year  during 
the  long  Feast  of  Ingathering,  called  from  that  circumstance  the 
Feast  of  '  Tabernacles.'  In  the  present  case,  were  it  needful,  articles 
of  clothing  might  have  been  added  to  give  better  shelter. 

thee — Elias]     Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  (John  does  not  relate 
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5  While  he  yet  spake,  behold,  a  bright  cloud  overshadowed 
them :  and  behold  a  voice  out  of  the  cloud,  which  said.  This  is 
my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased  ;  hear  ye  him. 

6  And  when  the  disciples  heard  ii,  they  fell  on  their  face, 
and  were  sore  afraid. 

7  And  Jesus  came  and  touched  them,  and  said.  Arise,  and 
be  not  afraid. 

8  And  when  they  had  lifted  up  their  eyes,  they  saw  no  man, 
save  Jesus  only. 

9  And  as  they  came  down  from  the  mountain,  Jesus  charged 
them,  saying,  Tell  the  vision  to  no  man,  until  the  Son  of  man 
be  risen  again  from  the  dead. 

10  And  his  disciples  asked  him,  saying.  Why  then  say  the 
scribes  that  Elias  must  first  come  ? 

1 1  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Elias  truly  shall 
first  come,  and  restore  all  things. 

12  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  Elias  is  come  already,  and  they 
knew  him  not,  but  have  done  unto  him  whatsoever  they  listed. 
Likewise  shall  also  the  Son  of  man  suffer  of  them. 

13  Then  the  disciples  understood  that  he  spake  unto  them 
of  John  the  Baptist. 

14  If  And  when  they  were  come  to  the  multitude,  there 
came  to  him  a  certain  man,  kneeling  down  to  him,  and  saying, 

the  TransfiguratioB)  give  Peter's  words  in  tbe  same  order :  he  puts 
Jesus  before  Moses,  and  Moses  before  Elijah. 

9.  risen  again]  Editors  read  '  raised '  (egerthe  for  anaste)  with 
VD.  The  old  reading  is  supported  by  SC,  every  other  MS.  (seem- 
ingly), Origen,  and  Chrysostom,  The  dispropoi"tion  of  evidence  seems 
enormous,  but  Mark  has  '  risen  again '  in  the  parallel  passage,  from 
which  it  might  creep  in  here,  whereas  Matthew  never  speaks  of  a 
person  as  '  rising '  from  the  dead  but  always  as  '  being  raised.' 

10.  say  the  scribes]  In  Lightfoot  will  be  found  many  instances  of 
this  expectation  from  the  Talmud  and  Jewish  writers  :  see  also  xi,  14. 

11.  and  restore  all  things]  The  Talmud  (Bab.  Gemara,  Kiddush- 
in,  fol.  71,  ])says  that  'he  shall  purify  the  bastards  and  restore 
them  to  the  congregation  '  (see  Deut.  xxiii.  2).  Lightfoot  quotes  also 
from  Midrash  Tanchuma  (5th  cent.  a.d.  at  latest)  '  he  shall  render  to 
Israel  the  pot  of  manna,  the  vial  of  holy  oil,  the  vial  of  water ;  and 
there  are  some  who  say  the  rod  of  Aaron  '  (in  Exod.  i.), 

12.  is  come  already]     See  xi.  14. 
14.  onidtitiuhi]     Render  '  crowd.' 


xvii. " : 
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15  Lord,  have  mercy  on  my  son :  for  he  is  lunatick,  and  sore  ^^  l^ll_<iT 
vexed :  for  ofttimes  he  falleth  into  the  fire,  and  oft  into  the  L.ix;37-42.' 
water. 

16  And  I  brought  him  to  thy  disciples,  and  they  could  not 
cure  him. 

17  Then  Jesus  answered  and  said,  0  faithless  and  perverse 
generation,  how  long  shall  I  be  with  you  ?  how  long  shall  I 
suffer  you  ?  bring  him  hither  to  me. 

18  And  Jesus  rebuked  the  devil;  and  he  departed  out  of 
him :  and  the  child  was  cured  from  that  very  hour. 

19  Then  came  the  disciples  to  Jesus  apart,  and  said.  Why 
could  not  we  cast  him  out? 

20  And  Jesus  said  unto  them.  Because  of  your  unbelief:  for       P-?}^ 

'  -^  M.  IX.  28-9. 

verily  I  say  unto  you.  If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain,  Remove  hence  to  yonder 
place  ;  and  it  shall  remove  ;  and  nothing  shall  be  impossible  ^ 
unto  you. 

21  Howbeit  this  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and 
fasting. 

15.  lunatick]  For  the  meaning  of  the  word  see  note  on  iv.  24  ; 
the  symptoms  here  given  are  epileptiform. 

17.  faithless]  Unbelieving  :  cf.  Shakspere,  Merch.  of  Yen.  ii.  4, 
38,  '  That  she  is  issue  to  a  faithless  Jew.' 

18.  devil]     Render  'daemon,'  and  see  notes  on  iv.  24  and  ix.  32. 

20.  unbelief]  Editors  read  'little  faith'  (oligopistian  for  a2ns- 
tian)  with  SV,  Cureton's  Syriac,  the  South  and  North  Egyptian, 
Origen,  and  Hilary — against  CD,  the  three  Latin  versions,  and  the 
Peshitta  Syriac. 

ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain]  Realizing  a  common  Jewish 
metaphor  by  which  Rabbis  apt  at  clearing  away  difficulties  were 
called  '  rooters  up  of  mountains.' 

21.  This  verse  is  bracketed  as  doubtful  by  Tregelles  and  Alford 
and  omitted  by  Tischendorf,  AVestcott-and-Hort,  and  Scrivener.  It  is 
found  in  CD  and  seemingly  all  MSS.  but  3,  the  three  Latin  versions, 
Peshitta  Syriac,  the  North  Egyptian  (but  see  below),  Origen,  and 
Chrysostom.  It  is  wanting  in  SV,  Cureton's  Syriac,  the  South 
Egyptian,  1  MS.  of  the  North  Egyptian,  and  Eusel>ius. 

Cf.  Mark  ix.  29,  '  This  kind  can  come  forth  by  nothing  but  by 
prayer  and  fasting,'  where  Tischendorf  and  Westcott-and-Hort  omit 
*  and  fasting.'  It  is  conjectured  that  in  Mark,  and  also  in  Acts  x.  30, 
1  Cor.  vii.  5,  where  there  is  also  the  gravest  doubt  about  '  fasting,'  it 
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iM.  ix.';ti-:!2;  22  II  And  wliilc  ilu'y  Jibodc  ill  (Jalilcc,  .Icsus  s;iid  uuio  tlicni, 

yc'eon  xvi!      'I'lie  Son  of  nuui  shall  be  betrayed  into  I  he  hands  of  men  : 

2;j  And  they  shall  kill  him,  and  the  third  day  he   shall   be 
raised  again.     And  they  were  exeeeding  sorry. 
M. ix. 83.  21  11  And  when  they  were   coine  to  Capernanm,  they  that 

liCiikHiin      received  II  tri))ute  motieu  eam(>   to   Peter,  and   said.    Doth   not 

tlio  ori-  "  •'  '  ' 

Kinui <^--      your  master  pay  tribute  ? 

v'lim'iif  '^'^  He  saith,  Yes.     And  when  he  was  come  into  the  house, 

uvniKiKv.  Jesus  prevented  him,  saying,  What    thinkest    tliou,  Siinon  ?  of 

wlioin  do  the  kings  of  the  earth  tak(>  ciislom  or  t  ribute?  of  tlieir 

own  children,  or  of  stra,ng(>rs  ? 

owes  its  presence  to  an  ascetic's  mavgiiial  iinnolation,  aiul  that  in  like 
manner  the  verse  before  us  is  due  to  an  ascetic  haviujj;  iuis(juoted 
Mark  ix.  21)  in  the  margin,  whence  the  next  copyist  introduced  it 
into  the  text. 

The  etiectivenoss  of  j)rayer  for  the  sick  and  of  fasting  against  dae- 
mons is  spoken  of  in  the  'I'ahniid  :  see  quotations  upon  this  verse  in 
Wiinsche. 

24.  ')uaster\     llender  'teacher.' 

tribute  (both  times)]  Render  '  Temple-rate.'  liiterally, '  the  double 
draclimas,'  a  double  drachma  being  a  coin  equal  in  Aveight  to  about 
\s.  M.  in  silver,  its  worth,  however,  being  much  gi'eater.  '  Tribute' 
is  a  singularly  unlia.i)i)y  rendering :  this  was  no  tribute  to  any  civil 
authority,  but  a  church-rate  paid  by  every  Jew  for  the  support  of  the 
Temple-services.  Those  services  had  once  been  maintained  by  volunt- 
ary contributions  ;  but  the  Pharisees,  in  spite  of  fierce  opposition  from 
the  Sadducees,  had  carried  a  law  which  made  payment  of  the  above- 
named  sum  obligatory.  The  collectors,  well  knowing  the  repugnance 
of  Jesus  to  many  Pharisaic  ordinance's,  may  lia\e  consiilered  him  not 
so  very  unlikely  to  refuse  it. 

This  incident  may  safely  be  dateil  within  seven  weeks  of  tlie  Oni- 
citixiou.  On  the  1st  of  the  month  before  the  Passover-month,  the 
'I'emple-rate  was  cried  by  criers  from  Jerusalem  :  on  the  ir)th,  nioney- 
ehaiigors  opened  stalls  throughout  tlie  country,  to  supi)ly  the  regu- 
lar half-shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  which  was  the  only  coin  received  in 
paynuMit  (Kdersheim,  IVie  7\'i>iple,  4S).  In  this  case  the  collectors 
are  left  by  Jesus  to  change  the  '  stater '  into  two  half-shekels. 

25.  preveiitei}]  I.e.  '  anticii)ated.'  In  old  English  fo  prevt'iU  is 
often  to  ijo  before,  to  be  be/oreliainl  irif/i,  CI'.  tSliaksi»ere,  Jul.  Cues. 
V.  1,  loi-6  :"— 

1  do  liiul  il  cowardly  and  viU>, 
l'\.r  r.'iir  of  what  mij;lil   fall,  so  lo  inevont 
'I'll.'  time  of  lilV 
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26  Pulcr  siiiili  uiilo  liiiii,  or  slrarig'crs.  .I(!sus  siiilli  imlo 
him,  Then  arc  the  cliildren  free. 

27  NotwilhHtandlng,  lest  we  should  offiirid  ihein,  go  thou  io 

the  sea,  and  cast  an  liook,  and  take  up  the  iish  that  first  corneth      itiKiaif  ' 
up  ;  and  when  thou  hast  op^nied  his  mouth,  thou  shalt  find  ||  a      ofKiivcr,' 
piece  of  monc^y  :   ihat  lake,  and  give  unto  tliem   for  me  and      two  ami 

,  ■  sixppncc, 

thee.  after  five 

sliilliiic;s 
(1IAITKK    XVIir.  theounco. 

AT  the  same  time  came  the  disciples  unto  Jesus,  saying,  Who   j  \-^tv,-'^- 
is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  m.ix. 33-7. 

•2  And  Jesus  called  a  little;  child  unto  liim,  and  se(,  him  in 
th(;  midst  of  them, 

3  And  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Excerpt  ye  be  converted, 

and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  king-   xix.it; 

,  „  ,  '  ^  ^        M.  X.  15. 

flom  or  lu!aven. 

4  Whosoever  ther(dore  shall  hund)le   hiniself  as   this   little   xxiii.  12. 
child,  the  same  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

b  And  whoso  shall  receive  one  such  little  cliild  in  my  name 
receiveth  me. 

6  But  whoso  shall  ofiCend  one  of  these  little  ones  which  be-  m.  ix.42. 
lieve  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged   L.xvii.a. 

and  tho  Book  of  Common  Pniyei-,  'Prevent  vis,  O  Lord,  in  all  our 
doings,'  i.e.  *  go  before  us,  guide  us.' 

tribute]  Here  a  differcMt  word  is  used  in  the  (ireok — kciisoH,  the 
Latin  census,  '  poll-tax,'  '  head-money.' 

20.  Then — J'ree]  If  the  kings  of  the  earth  do  not  demand  a  tax 
from  their  sons,  much  less  will  the  heavenly  King  demand  one  from 
his. 

27.  offend  them]  I.e.  '  he  a  cause  of  stumljHng  to  them  ' :  render 
'stumble  them.' 

a  piece  of  money]  liilerally,  *  a  statei','  a  coin  wortli  four  drachmas, 
the  exact  sum  needed. 

XVIII.  I.  Who]  According  to  Murk  ix.  .'33  4,  this  mast  mean 
*  which  of  us.' 

the  (jreatest]     llender  '  greater,' 

3.  converted]     Render  '  turned.' 

little  children]     Render  '  the  little  childien.' 

4.  greatest]     Render  '  the  greater.' 

G.  Render  *  But  whoso  stumbleth  one  of  these  little  ones  which 
believe  in  me,  it  is  expedient  for  him  tliat  an  ass's  millstone  be  hanged 
about  his  neck,  and  he  be  sunk  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.' 


29-30. 
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about  his  neck,  and  iliat  he  were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the 

sea. 
L.  xvii.  1.  7  ^  Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offences  !  for  it  must 

needs  be  that  offences  come  ;  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom 

the  offence  cometh ! 
,,  .  8-9  8  Wherefore  if  thy  hand  or  thy  foot  offend  thee,  cut  them 

M.  IX.  43-7;  -     '>  _         -^  ' 

cf-^ia^-v.  off,  and  cast  ihewj  from  thee  :  it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into 
life  halt  or  maimed,  rather  than  having  two  hands  or  two  feet 
to  be  cast  into  everlasting  fire. 

offewX\  Make  to  stumble — and  so  throughout  this  passage ;  ren- 
der '  stumble.' 

a  millstone]  Literally,  '  an  ass's  millstone  ' — one  which  reqviired 
to  be  driven  by  an  ass,  not  one  of  the  smaller  ones  which  were  worked 
by  women  (xxiv.  41)  or  an  hand-millstone. 

and — sea]  '  Drowning  with  a  heavy  weight  around  the  neck,'  says 
Mr.  Denham  in  '  Kitto's  '  6'v/cfo^:>fef?i«,  iii.  617,  art.  '  Punishments,' 
*  was  a  Syrian,  Greek,  and  Roman  punishment  ....  Josephus  re- 
cords that  the  Galileans,  revolting  from  their  commanders,  drowned 
the  partizans  of  Herod  {Antiq.  xiv.  15,  10).' 

offences  (both  times)]     Render  '  stumblingblocks.' 
offence]     Render  '  stumblingblock.' 
8.  offend  thee]     Render 'stumbled  thee.' 

everlasting  fire]  Render  'the  fire  of  ages.'  The  term  applied 
throughout  the  N.  T.  to  future  punishment  is  aionios,  the  adjective 
of  aion,  '  life,'  *  an  age ' :  it  may  indicate  either  eternal  punishment 
or  a  punishment  extending  through  several  future  ages,  but  not 
necessarily  unlimited  in  duration. 

As  instances  of  the  use  of  aion  in  the  plural  to  mean  succeeding 
ages,  sometimes  prolonged  to  all  eternity,  sometimes  terminable,  see 
the  following  passages  (referring  to  the  note  on  xii.  32  for  the  early 
meaning  of  '  world  ')  : — 

(i)  Luke  i.  33;  Rom.  i.  25,  ix.  5,  xi.  36,  xvi.  27 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  31; 
Heb.  xiii.  8 — in  all  of  which  the  Greek  has  '  for  the  ages,' 
rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  '  for  ever,'  or  '  for  evermore.' 
(ii)  Heb.  xiii.  21 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  11,  v.  11  ;  Rev.  i.  6,  18,  iv.  9,  10, 
V.  13,  vii.  12,  X.  6,  xi.  15,  xv.  7,  xix.  3,  xx.  10,  xxii.  5 — in 
all  of  which  the  Greek  has  '  for  the  ages  of  the  ages,'  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  '  for  ever  and  ever,'  or  '  for  evermore ' ; 
and  Rev.  xiv.  11 — Gk.  '  for  ages  of  ages,'  A.  V.  'forever 
and  ever.' 
(iii)  1  Cor.  ii.  7— Gk.  'before  the  ages,'  A.  Y,  'before  the 
world';  1  Cor.  x.   11— Gk,   '  the  ends  of  the  ages,'  A.  Y. 
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9  And  if  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out,  and  cast  it 
from  thee  :  it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  with  one  eye, 
rather  than  having  two  eyes  to  be  cast  into  hell  fire. 

10  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones  ; 
for  I  say  unto  you.  That  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  be- 
hold the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

« the  ends  of  the  world ' ;  Eph.  ii.  7— Gk.  and  A.  V.  '  the 

ages  to  come';    Eph.  iii,  9 — Gk.  'from  the  ages,'  A.  V. 

'  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ' ;  Eph.  iii.  11 — Gk.  '  the 

purpose  of  the  ages,'  A.  V.  '  the  eternal  purpose  ' ;  Eph.  iii. 

21 — Gk.  'to  all  the  generations  of  the  age  of  the  ages,' 

A.  V.  *  throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end ' ;  Col.  i. 

26 — Gk.  'from  the  ages,'  A.  V.  'from  ages';  1  Tim.  i.  17 

— Gk.  '  the  King  of  the  ages,'  A.  V.  '  the  King  eternal ' ; 

Heb.  i.  2 — Gk,  '  made  the  ages,'  A.Y.  '  made  the  worlds  ' ; 

Heb.   xi.   3 — Gk.  '  the  ages  were  established,'  A.  V.  '  the 

worlds  were  framed  ' ;  and  Jude  25 — Gk. '  for  all  the  ages,' 

A.  Y.  *  evei'.' 

It  is  of  course  plain  that  in  many  of  these  passages  the  idea  of 

eternity  is  conveyed  and  meant.     But  it  is  also  plain  that  in  others 

this  is  not  so — e.g.  in  1  Cor.  ii,  7,  Heb.  i.  2,  xi.  3,  where  '  the  ages ' 

are  regarded  not  as  eternity  of  past  time,  but  as  certain  periods  before 

which  God  existed;  and  in  1  Cor,  xi.  11,  where  'the  ends  of  the  ages  ' 

are  said  to  be  come  upon  us. 

The  absence  of  detail  or  exposition  which  marks  most  of  the  refer- 
ences of  Jesus  to  a  future  state  may  be  thought  to  indicate  that  he 
saw  no  need  to  correct  the  main  views  held  by  those  whom  he  was 
addressing.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  what  those  views  were. 
Three  separate  beliefs  as  to  the  lot  of  the  wicked  after  death  are  found 
in  ancient  Jewish  literature  (see  the  works  of  Farrar  and  Pusey  on 
eternal  punishment) — one,  prevalent  in  apocrypha,  that  they  would 
be  tormented  for  ever  in  Gehenna ;  a  second,  prevalent  in  the 
Tai'gums,  that  they  would  be  annihilated  in  Gehenna ;  a  third,  pre- 
valent in  the  Talmud,  that  they  would  be  tormented  for  a  time  in 
Gehenna,  Whether  this  last  opinion  was  cui-rent  when  Jesus  taught 
cannot,  it  would  seem  at  present,  either  be  safely  denied  or  safely 
asserted,  but,  since  o.ionios  when  rendered,  literally,  '  of  ages,'  is  con- 
sistent with  all  three  opinions,  and  since  in  no  case  ought  a  translation 
to  make  the  indefinite  definite,  render  '  the  fire  of  ages,' 

9.  hell  fire]     Render  '  the  Gehenna  of  fire,'  and  see  note  on  v.  22, 

10.  their  anrjels]  Seemingly  their  guardian  angels  :  see  Acts 
xii,  15. 


Deut.xix.15; 
2  Cor.  xiii.  1. 
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11  For  the  Son  of  man  is  come  to  save  that  which  was  lost. 

12  How  think  ye  ?  if  a  man  have  an  hundred  sheep,  and  one 
of  them  be  gone  astray,  doth  he  not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine, 
and  goeth  into  the  mountains,  and  seeketh  that  which  is  gone 
astray  ? 

13  And  if  so  be  that  he  find  it,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  re- 
joiceth  more  of  that  sheep,  than  of  the  ninety  and  nine  which 
went  not  astray. 

u  Even  so  it  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven,  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish. 

1 5  IT  Moreover  if  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go 
and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone :  if  he  shall 
hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother. 

16  But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or 
two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every 
word  may  be  established. 

behold  the  face  q/]  Are  honoured  by  admission  to  the  presence 
of  God. 

11.  This  verse  is  omitted,  as  an  interpolation  from  Luke  xix.  10, 
by  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  Westcott-and-Hort,  and  is  bracketed  as 
somewhat  doubtful  by  Alford.  It  is  found  in  D  and  nearly  all  MSS., 
the  three  Latin  versions,  Cureton's  and  the  Peshitta  Syriac,  1  MS.  of 
the  North  Egyptian,  and  Chrysostom.  It  is  omitted  by  SV,  the 
South  Egyptian,  North  Egyptian  (but  see  above),  Origen,  and 
Eusebius. 

12.  gone  astray]     Kender  'straying.' 

15.  Wunsche  suggests  that  this  is  said  in  allusion  to  Lev.  xix.  17, 
*  Thou  sbalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thine  heart  :  thou  shalt  in 
any  wise  rebuke  thy  neighbour  that  thou  bear  not  sin  because  of 
him.' 

against  thee]  Tregelles  and  (in  brackets)  Alford  keep  these 
woids  :  Tischendoi'f  and  Westcott-and-Hort  omit  them.  They  are 
found  in  D  and  most  MSS.,  the  three  Latin  versions,  Cureton's  and 
the  Peshitta  Syriac,  the  North  Egyptian,  and  Chrysostom.  They 
are  omitted  by  SV,  the  South  Egyptian  version,  Oiigen,  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  translator  of  Origen. 

16.  The  Talmud  recommends  the  same  method  in  a  converse 
process :  '  Samuel  saith  "  Whosoever  sins  against  his  brother,  he 
must  say  to  him  *  I  have  sinned  against  thee.'  If  he  hear,  it  is 
well ;  if  not,  let  him  bring  others,  and  let  him  appease  him  before 
them  " '  (Jer.  Gemara,  Yoma,  fol.  45,  3,  and  Bab.  Gemara,  Yoma, 
fol.  87,  1). 


xvin.  28]  according  to  Matthew.  1 6 1 

17  And  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the 
church :  but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto 
thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican. 

18  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  xvi.w. 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven :  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on 
earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven. 

19  Again  I  say  unto  you.  That  if  two  of  you  shall  agree  on 
earth  as  touching  any  thing  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done 
for  them  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

20  For  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them. 

21  \  Then  came  Peter  to  him,  and  said,  Lord,  how  oft  shall        21-2 

L.  xvii,  4. 

my  brother  sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive  him  ?  till  seven  times  ? 

22  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  say  not  unto  thee,  Until  seven 
times  :  but.  Until  seventy  times  seven. 

23  %  Therefore  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  likened  unto  a 
certain  king,  which  would  take  account  of  his  servants. 

17.  the  churcli]  Eender  'the  congregation.'  It  was  customary 
to  denounce  obstinate  offenders  in  the  synagogues  :  the  mediaeval 
Jewish  commentator  Maimonides,  quoted  by  Lightfoot,  says  '  If  any 
refuse  to  feed  his  children,  they  reprove  him,  they  shame  him,  they 
urge  him ;  if  he  still  refuse,  they  make  proclamation  against  him  in 
the  synagogue,  sayiug  "  N.  is  a  cruel  man  and  will  not  nourish  his 
children,  more  cruel  than  the  unclean  birds  themselves,  for  they  feed 
their  young  ones." ' 

an  heathen  7nan  and  a  jnoblican]  Render  '  the  Gentile  and  the 
taxgatherer.'     As  to  the  latter,  see  notes  on  v.  46,  ix.  H. 

18.  bind  ....  loose]     See  note  on  xvi.  19. 

21.  how  oft]  The  Talmud  says  '  They  pardon  a  man  once  that 
sins  against  another ;  secondly  they  pardon  him  ;  thirdly  they  pardon 
him  ;  fourthly  they  do  not pardonhim  '  (Bab.  Gemara,  Yoma,  f.  86,  2). 

A  fragment  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  runs  as 
follows  : — '  He  saith  "  If  thy  brother  hath  sinned  in  word  and  hath 
made  thee  amends,  seven  times  in  a  day  i-eceive  him."  Simon  his 
disciple  said  unto  him  "  Seven  times  in  a  day  %  "  The  Lord  answered 
and  said  imto  him  "  I  tell  thee  also  unto  seventy  times  seven  :  for  in 
the  prophets  likewise,  after  that  they  were  anointed  by  the  Holy 
Sphit,  utterance  of  sin  was  found."  ' 

23.  is  ...  .  likened^  Render  *  hath  ....  been  likened,'  and 
see  note  on  xiii.  24  for  the  import  of  this  translation. 

a  cei'tain  king]     Render  '  a  man  that  was  a  king.' 

account  of]     Render  '  account  with.' 


II  A  talent  is 
750  ounces 
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24  And  when  he  had  begun  to  reckon,  one  was  brought  unto 
him,  which  owed  him  ten  thousand  j|  talents. 
thkh^ter         25  But  forasmuch  as  he  had  not  to  pay,  his  lord  commanded 
^ngfliie      l^hu  to  bc  sold,  and  his  wife,  and  children,  and  all  that  he  had, 
isT^io^.     '^nd  payment  to  be  made. 
Or,  lye-  26  The  Servant  therefore  fell  down,  and   11  worshipped  him, 

sought  him.  t   t       -n  i  11 

saying,  Lord,  have  patiefice  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all. 

27  Then  the  lord  of  that  servant  was  moved  with  compas- 
sion, and  loosed  him,  and  forgave  him  the  debt. 

28  But  the  same  servant  went  out,  and  found  one  of  his 
The  Roman  fellowscrvaiits,  whicli  owed  him  an  hundred  ||  pence:  and  he  laid 
iheehihth     hands  on  him,  and  took  hmi  by  the  throat,  saying,  Pay  me  that 

part  of  an  '  ''  ^        u  ^ 

ounce,  thou  OWCSt. 

fiveshii-  29  And  his  fellowservant  fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  besought 

linffs  the  i    t        -n  n 

ounce  is      him,  savingf.  Have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all. 

sevenpence  J        J       &'  r  '  l-    J 

halfpenny.  30  And  he  would  not :  but  went  and  cast  him  into  prison, 

till  he  should  pay  the  debt. 

31  So  when  his  fellowservants  saw  what  was  done,  they  were 
very  sorry,  and  came  and  told  unto  their  lord  all  that  was  done. 

32  Then  his  lord,  after  that  he  had  called  him,  said  unto 
him,  0  thou  wicked  servant,  I  forgave  thee  all  that  debt,  be- 
cause thou  desiredst  me  : 

24,  ten  thousand  talents]  Tliere  were  three  Jewish  talents — one 
of  copper  (1500  shekels),  one  of  silver  (3000),  and  one  of  gold  (10,000). 
The  silver  talent  is  probubly  meant,  ten  thousand  of  which  (reckoning 
a  shekel  as  4  denarii)  would  be  equal  in  weight  to  about  three  and 
three  quarter  millions  of  our  money,  but  would  have  been  iu  those 
days  of  far  greater  value. 

The  word  rendered  '  ten  tliousand  '  vutij  denote  (as  in  the  first 
instance  it  undo\d)tedly  did)  no  more  than  an  indefinitely  large 
number.  Indeed  Origon  and  the  first  hand  of  S  actually  read  '  many  ' 
—  an  evident  gloss,  which  is  also  found  iu  both  Egyptian  versions 
and  in  Juvencus.  But,  although  it  certainly  seems  beyond  beliel' 
that  a  subject  shoiild  owe  to  his  prince  so  astounding  a  sum  as  10,000 
talents,  Jesus  may  have  designed  by  naming  this  amount  to  imply 
that  the  extent  of  ouj-  ohligations  to  God  was  so  vast  that  we  must 
despair  of  ever  fulfilling  them. 

26.  worshipjyed]     See  note  on  ii.  2. 

27.  was  moved  with  covijytssioii]  llcnder  *  was  moved  at  heart' 
(^splanchnisthcis). 

28.  a7i  hiindred  j^ence]  About  .I'3.  ID*',  of  our  money;  but  see 
note  on  XX.  2. 


XIX.  5]  according  to  Matthew.  163 

33  Shouldest  not  thou  also  have  had  compassion  on  tliy  fel- 
lowservant,  even  as  I  had  pity  on  thee  ? 

34  And  his  lord  was  wroth,  and  delivered  him  to  the  tor- 
mentors, till  he  should  pay  all  that  was  due  unto  him. 

35  So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly  Father  do  also  unto  you, 
if  ye  from  your  hearts  forgive  not  every  one  his  brother  their 
trespasses. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

AND  it  came  to  pass,  ^/wx^  when  Jesus  had  finished  these  say-  ^^  xVia 
ings,  he  dcjparted  from  Galilee,  and  came  into  the  coasts 
of  Judaea  beyond  Jordan  ; 

2  And  great  multitudes  followed  him  ;  and  he  healed  them 
there. 

3  H  The  Pharisees  also  came  unto  him,  tempting  him,  and 
saying  unto  him.  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for 
every  cause  ? 

4  And  he  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Have  ye  not  read, 

that  he  which  made  thmi  at  the  beginning  made  them  male  Gen.  i.  27. 
and  female, 

5  And  said.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  Gen.ii.24; 
mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife  :  and  they  twain  shall  be     ^^  '''' 
one  flesh  ? 

33.  had  G(mhp(issioii\  llcntlcr  'had  pity';  tho  saiuo  verb  is 
used  as  later  in  the  verse. 

XIX.   1.  coasts]     Render  '  borders,'  and  see  note  on  ii.  10. 

beyond  Jordan']  Render  '  across  the  Jordan.'  Not '  Judaea  beyond 
the  Jordan,'  since  Judaea  did  not  stretch  over  the  river.  Nor  *  the 
borders,  beyond  the  Jordan,  of  Judaea,'  which  would  re(]uirc  different 
Greek  [Ui,  peran,  not  jyeran).  Nor  '  came  along  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan  into  the  boi-dcrs  of  Judaea,'  for  the  word  rendered  '  beyond  ' 
never  means  '  along  the  other  side  of.'  But  '  came  into  the  borders  of 
Judaea,  going  across  the  Jordan.' 

It  is  said  that  he  went  into  Judaea  across  the  Jordan  to  show 
that,  instead  of  going  fi-om  Galilee  through  Samaria,  he  took  the  E. 
bide  of  the  Jordan  until  he  came  opposite  to  Judaea  and  then  crossed. 

2.  multitudes]     Render  '  crowds.' 

3.  temptiny]     Render  'trying' :  see  note  on  iv.  1. 
for  every  cause]     See  note  on  v.  31. 

5.  And  said]      The  words  following  are  from  Gen.  ii.  24,    and 
according  to  the  existing  texts  were  cither  spoken  by  Adam  or  form 
M  2 
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Deut.  xxiv. 

1;  cf. 
Mat.  V.  31. 


V.32; 

M.x.  11-12; 
L.  xvi.  18 ; 
1  Cor.  vii. 
16-11. 


6  Wherefore  they  are  no  more  twain,  but  one  flesh.  What 
therefore  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder. 

7  They  say  unto  him,  Why  did  Moses  then  command  to  give 
a  writing  of  divorcement,  and  to  put  her  away  ? 

8  He  saith  untx?  them,  Moses  because  of  the  hardness  of 
your  hearts  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives :  but  from  the 
beginning  it  was  not  so. 

9  And  I  say  unto  you.  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife, 
except  it  he,  for  fornication,  and  shall  marry  another,  commit- 
teth  adultery :  and  whoso  marrieth  her  which  is  put  away  doth 
commit  adultery. 

10  H  His  disciples  say  unto  him.  If  the  case  of  the  man  be 
so  with  his  wife,  it  is  not  good  to  marry. 

11  But  he  said  unto  them.  All  inien  cannot  receive  this 
saying,  save  they  to  whom  it  is  given. 

12  For  there  are  some  eunuchs,  which  were  so  born  from 
their  mother's  womb:  and  there  are  some  eunuchs,  which  were 
made  eunuchs  of  men  :  and  there  be  eunuchs,  which  have  made 
themselves  eunuehs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.  He  that 
is  able  to  receive  it^  let  him  receive  it. 


a  remark  of  the  historiun  himself.  It  has  been  said  from  the  time  of 
Poly  carp  to  the  present  that  Jesus  here  attributes  them  to  God, 
because  He,  having  inspired  them,  is  to  be  conceived  as  the  real 
speaker. 

But,  if  (just  as  correctly)  we  render  Kai  eipen  'And  he  said,' 
these  words  become  an  independent  utterance  of  Jesus  himself,  in 
which  light  Mark  (x.  7)  has  reported  them. 

7.  a  writing  of  divorcement]     See  note  on  v.  31. 

8.  fy-om  the  beginning  it  was  not  50]  Render  ^  it  hath  not  been 
so  from  the  beginning.' 

9.  and  whoso — adultery]  Westcott-and-Hort  doubtfully  retain 
these  words ;  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  Alford  omit  them  as  an 
interpolation  from  Luke  xvi.  18.  They  are  found  in  VC  and  most 
MSS.,  the  Second  Latin,  Latin  Vulgate,  Peshitta  Syriac,  North 
Egyptian  (but  see  below),  and  Basil.  They  are  omitted  by  SD,  the 
First  Latin,  Cureton's  Syriac,  the  South  Egyptian,  a  MS.  of  the 
North  Egyptian,  Origen,  and  Chrysostom. 

10.  the  case]  Pender  '  the  cause,'  i.e.  the  ground  of  divorce. 
The  Greek  word  is  the  same  as  in  v.  3,  '  for  every  cause,' 

12.  of  men]     A  Gentile  but  not  a  Jewish  practice. 

which  have  made — sake]     Farrar  {Life  of  Christ,  ii.  156,  note). 


M.x.  13-31; 
L.  xviii.  15- 


XIX.  16]  according  to  Matthew.  165 

13  f  Then  were  there  brought  unto  him  little  children,  that  ^  ^i3-|o 
he  should  put  Uis  hands  on  them,  and  pray  :  and  the  disciples 
rebuked  them. 

i-t  But  Jesus  said,  Suffer  little  children,  and  forbid  them 
not,  to  come  unto  me  :  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

15  And  he  laid  his  hands  on  them,  and  departed  thence. 

16  1"  And,  behold,  one  came  and  said  unto  him.  Good  Master, 
■what  good  thing  shall  I  do,  that  I  may  have  eternal  life  ? 

referring  to  this  passage,  says  '  Tlie  passages  of  the  Rabbis,  quoted:  by 
Schottgen  in  loc,  show  that  the  metaphorical  sense  given  to  the 
third  class  is  justified,  and  that  the  Jews  applied  it  to  any  who>  prac- 
tised moderate  abstinence.' 

This  is  misleading.  Schoettgen  quotes  only  a  single  passage  (twice 
given  in  Zohar,  a  15th  cent.  Jewish  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch) 
wherein  it  is  said  that  eunuchs  in  Isai.  Ivi.  3,  4  are  students  of  the 
Law  liviag  in  chastity  up  to  the  Sabbath  night  in  each  week — a 
comment  which  in  the  face  of  Isai.  Ivi.  5  would  be  absurd  if  meant  as 
a  serious  interpretation,  and  not  rather  as  an  application  crif  the  text, 

Neither  Lightfoot  nor  Wiinsche  gives  any  example  of  the  meta- 
phorical sense  supposed  by  Farrar  and  others,  and,  considering  how 
many  are  the  instances  on  record  of  the  literal  fact,  the  more  obvious 
interpretation  is  probably  correct. 

13.  Then — and  pray]  The  people  were  accustomed  to  bring 
children  on  their  first  birthday  to  be  blessed  by  the  Rabbi  of  their 
synagogue.  In  Luke  xviii.  15  these  'little  children'  are  called 
'  babes '  {hrephe). 

14.  little  children]     Render  *  the  little  children.' 
and  forbid — unto  ine\     The  comma  after  '  not,'  which  is  wanting 

in  the  original  edition  of  the  Authorized  Version,  should  be  struck 
out.  The  words  'to  come  unto  me'  in  the  Greek  belong  only  to 
'  forbid  '  and  not  to  '  suffer,' 

16.  Good  Master]  Render  '  Good  Teacher.'  But  editors  and 
Scrivener  omit  '  Good  '  as  from  Mark  and  Luke.  It  is  found  in 
C  and  nearly  all  MSS.,  the  Second  Latin,  Latin  Vulgate,  Cureton's 
and  the  Peshitta  Syriac,  South  and  North  Egyptian,  Justin,  Basil, 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Chrysostom.  It  is  omitted  by  SVD,  Origen,  Hilary. 

eternal  life]     Render  '  hfe  of  ages,'  and  see  note  on  xviii.  8. 

Cf.  the  Talmud  :  '  When  R.  Elieser  was  sick,  his  scholars  visited 
him.  "  Rabbi,"  said  they  to  him,  "  teach  us  the  ways  of  life,  where- 
upon we  can  become  partakers  of  eternal  life "  '  (Bab.  Gemara, 
Berachoth,  fol.  28  b). 

16 — 24.     The  following  is  the  account  given  in  a  fragment  of  the 
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17  And  he  said  unto  him,  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?  there 

is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God  :  but  if  thou  wilt  enter  into 

life,  keep  the  commandments. 
Ex. XX.  13-  18  He  saith  unto  him,  Which  ?    Jesus  said.  Thou  shalt  do 

no  murder.    Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.  Thou  shalt  not 

steal.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness, 
Ex.  XX.  12.  19  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother  :  and,  Thou  shalt  love 

Lev.  xix.  18 ;  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 
xxii.39.  20  The  young  man  saith  unto  him.  All  these  things  have  I 

kept  from  my  youth  up  :  what  lack  I  yet  ? 

Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  : — '  The  other  of  the  rich  men  said 
to  him  "  Master,  what  good  thing  shall  I  do  and  live  1  "  He  said 
nnto  him  "  Man,  perform  the  Law  and  the  prophets."  He  answered 
him  "  I  have  performed  them,"  He  said  unto  him  "  Go,  sell  all  that 
thou  hast  and  divide  it  to  the  poor,  and  come,  follow  me."  But  the 
lich  man  began  to  scratch  his  head,  and  it  pleased  him  not.  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  him  '*  How  sayest  thou  '  I  have  performed  the 
Law  and  the  prophets '  1  seeing  that  it  is  written  in  the  Law  *  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,'  and  behold  many  of  thy  brethren, 
sons  of  Abraham,  are  clad  with  dung,  dying  for  hunger,  and  thy  house 
is  full  of  goods,  and  there  goeth  out  therefrom  nought  at  all  unto 
them."  And  he  turned  and  said  to  Simon  his  disciple,  sitting  by 
him,  "  Simon,  son  of  John,  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  enter  throvigh 
the  eye  of  a  needle  than  a  rich  man  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
heavens."  * 

17.  Why — goodi]  Editors,  Scrivener,  and  Hammond  read  '  Why 
askest  thou  me  concerning  the  good  1 '  So  SVD  (D  omits  '  the '),  the 
First  Latin,  Latin  Vulgate,  Cureton's  Syiiac,  North  Egyptian,  Origen 
(omitting  '  the '),  Eusebius, '  Dionysius  Areopagita,'  Novatian,  Jerome, 
and  Augustine.  The  old  reading,  rejected  as  an  alteration  to  suit 
Mark  x.  18  and  Luke  xviii.  19,  is  found  in  C  and  nearly  all  MSS., 
the  Second  Latin,  Peshitta  Syriac,  South  Egyptian,  Chiysostom, 
Hilary,  and  Optatus. 

there — God]     See  Appendix  D. 

18.  Thou  shalt  do — vntness]     Ex.  xx.  13-16. 

19.  Honour — mother]     Ex.  xx.  12. 

Thou  shalt — thyself]     Lev.  xix.  18.     See  note  on  xxii.  40. 

20.  fro7n  my  youth  uji]  Editors  omit  these  words  as  added  from 
Mark  x.  20,  Luke  xviii.  21.  They  are  omitted  by  SV,  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  translator  of  Irenaeus,  Cyprian,  and  Jerome — being  found 
in  CD  (D  omits  '  my ')  and  most  MSS.,  First  and  Second  Latin,  Cure- 
ton's  and  Peshitta  Syriac,  South  and  North  Egyptian,  and  Origen. 


XX.  1]  according  to  Matthew.  167 

21  Jesus  said  unto  him,  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell 
that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have 
treasure  in  heaven :  and  come  and  follow  me. 

22  But  when  the  young  man  heard  that  saying,  he  went 
away  sorrowful :  for  he  had  great  possessions. 

23  IF  Then  said  Jesus  unto  his  disciples.  Verily  I  say  unto 
you.  That  a  rich  man  shall  hardly  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

24  And  again  I  say  unto  you,  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  Grod. 

25  When  his  disciples  heard  it^  they  were  exceedingly 
amazed,  saying.  Who  then  can  be  saved  ? 

26  But  Jesus  beheld  them,  and  said  unto  them,  With  men 
this  is  impossible ;  but  with  God  all  things  are  possible. 

27  IF  Then  answered  Peter  and  said  unto  him.  Behold,  we  have 
forsaken  all,  and  followed  thee  ;  what  shall  we  have  therefore  ? 

28  And  Jesus  said  unto  them.  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  That 
ye  which  have  followed  me,  in  the  regeneration  when  the  Son 
of  man  shall  sit  in  the  throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit 
upon  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

29  And  every  one  that  hath  forsaken  houses,  or  brethren, 
or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands, 
for  my  name's  sake,  shall  receive  an  hundredfold,  and  shall 
inherit  everlasting  life. 

30  But  many  that  are  first  shall  be  last ;  and  the  last  shall 
he  first. 

CHAPTEE  XX. 

FOE.  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  man  that  is  an 
householder,  which  went  out  early  in  the  morning  to  hire 
labourers  into  his  vineyard. 

24.  camel — 7ieedle\  In  the  Talmud  an  elephant  passing  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle  is  twice  used  as  a  type  of  the  improbable  (Bab. 
Gemara,  Berachoth,  fol.  55  b,  and  Baba  metzia,  fol.  38  b). 

29.  everlasting  life]  Render  '  life  of  ages/  and  see  note  on 
xviii.  8.  The  Greek  adjective  is  the  same  here  and  in  v.  IG;  the 
Authorized  Vei-sion  faultily  renders  it  by  two  different  English  words 
—  as  also  in  xxv,  46. 

XX.  1.  early  in  the  moi-niny]  'As  soon  as  it  was  day'  {hama 
jjroi).      6  A.M.  was  reckoned  as  the  beginning  of  the  day. 
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II  Tiie  Roman         2  And  when  he  had  agreed  with  the  labourers  for  a  11  penny 

penny  *«  ,  ,  i  .  ,  .         . 

the  eighth     a  day,  he  sent  them  into  his  vineyard. 

part  of  -'  *^  . 

an  ounce,  3  And  he  Went  out  about  the  third  hour,  and  saw  others 

which  after 

Jive  shii-      standing  idle  in  the  marketplace, 

linos  the 

ounce  is  4  And  Said  unto  them ;  Gro  ye  also  in  the  vineyard,  and 

seven  pence  »       1      i  i      . 

halfpenny,   whatsocver  is  right  I  will  give  you.     And  they  went  their  way. 

5  Again  he  went  out  about  the  sixth  and  ninth  hour,  and 
did  likewise. 

6  And  about  the  eleventh  hour  he  went  out,  and  found 
others  standing  idle,  and  saith  unto  them.  Why  stand  ye  here 
all  the  day  idle  ? 

7  They  say  unto  him,  Because  no  man  hath  hired  us.  He 
saith  unto  them,  Go  ye  also  into  the  vineyard ;  and  what- 
soever is  right,  that  shall  ye  receive. 

8  So  when  even  was  come,  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  saith 
unto  his  steward,  Call  the  labourers,  and  give  them  their  hire, 
beginning  from  the  last  unto  the  first. 

9  And  when  they  came  that  luere  hired  about  the  eleventh 
hour,  they  received  every  man  a  penny. 

10  But  when  the  first  came,  they  supposed  that  they  should 
have  received  more  ;  and  they  likewise  received  every  man  a 
penny. 

2.  a  penny]  In  the  original  '  a  denarius.'  The  denarius  (which 
was  the  parent  of  two  old  French  and  Italian  coins,  the  denier  and 
denaro)  was  a  piece  of  silver  worth  about  8^c/.  according  to  the 
present  price  of  that  metal,  hut  capable  of  buying  much  more  than 
now — money  being  then  much  scarcer  and  dearer.  By  '  penny '  is 
meant  the  English  silver  penny,  pennies  of  copper  not  having  been 
struck  when  the  Authorized  Version  was  made.  But  this  rendering 
is  in  no  sense  satisfactory  :  the  denarius  contained  more  than  twice 
as  much  silver  as  the  English  penny  at  its  heaviest  and  purest — more 
than  six  times  as  much  as  that  current  in  the  time  of  our  translators. 
'  Penny,'  however,  is  the  rendering,  I  believe,  of  every  previous  English 
version  back  to  the  Lindisfarne  Gospels  (10th  cent.),  except  the  Rush- 
worth  Gospels  (10th  cent.)  which  have  '  dinere.' 

3,  the  third  hour]     9  a.m. 

.5.  the  sixth  and  ninth  hour]     12  a.m.  and  3  p.m. 

6.  the  eleventh  hour]     5  p.m. 

7.  and  v)hatsoever — receive]  Editors  omit  these  words  (as  a  gloss 
suggested  by  v.  4)  with  SVD,  the  First  Latin,  Latin  Vulgate,  South 
Egyptian,  North  Egyptian  (but  see  below),  Origen,  Cyril  of  Alex- 


continued 
one  hour 
only. 
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11  And  when  they  had  received  it^  they  murmured  against 
the  goodman  of  the  house. 

12  Saying,   These  last  ||  have    wrought  hut  one  hour,  and  wov,  have 
thou  hast  made  them  equal  unto   us,  which  have    borne  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day. 

13  But  he  answered  one  of  them,  and  said,  Friend,  I  do 
thee  no  wrong :  didst  not  thou  agree  with  me  for  a  penny  ? 

14  Take  that  thine  is,  and  go  thy  way :  I  will  give  unto 
this  last,  even  as  unto  thee. 

15  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  mine  own? 
Is  thine  eye  evil,  because  I  am  good  ? 

16  So  the  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last :  for  many  be  xix.  30; 

'  -^  L.  xiii.  30 

called,  but  few  chosen.  Mat-  xxii, 

17  IF  And  Jesus  going  up  to  Jerusalem  took  the  twelve  dis 
ciples  apart  in  the  way,  and  said  unto  them. 


andria,  Arnobius,  and  Jerome — against  (but  see  Appendix  D)  C,  the 
Second  Latin,  Cureton's  and  the  Peshitta  Syriac,  2  MSS.  of  the  North 
Egyptian,  Chrysostom,  and  the  Oj)us  Imperfectum. 

11.  goodman  of  the  house]  Render  'householder,'  the  Greek 
being  the  same  as  in.  v.  1 . 

13.  FriencT]  The  Greek  Hetaire  'Companion,'  'Fellow,'  thus 
rendered,  is  in  the  N.  T.  a  purely  disparaging  form  of  address,  being 
directed,  except  in  the  present  instance,  only  to  the  man  without  a 
wedding-gai-ment  and  to  Judas.  It  tlierefor  answers  exactly  to  our 
'  Fellow  !  '  and  to  an  old  meaning  of  '  companion  '  :  see  Shakspere, 
Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3,  134-8,  'saucy  fellow,  hence  ....  Companion, 
hence';  and  Smollett,  Roderick  Random,  vol.  i.  ch.  3,  'Scurvy  com- 
panion !  .  .  .   .  rude  impertinent  fellow  ! ' 

14.  /  loill  give]     Render  '  I  will  to  give.' 

15.  Is  thine  eye  evil]  Cf  Prov.  xxiii.  6,  7,  for  an  instance  of 
the  very  common  Jewish  term  '  an  evil  eye.' 

IQ.  for  many — few  chosen]  Tregelles  and  Alford  bracket  these 
words  as  doubtful :  Tischendorf  and  Westcott-and-Hort  omit  them. 
They  are  found  in  CD  and  nearly  all  MSS.,  the  three  Latin  versions, 
Cureton's  and  the  Peshitta  Syriac,  Origen,  and  Chrysostom.  They 
are  wanting  in  SV  and  the  South  and  North  Egyptian,  and  being 
undoubtedly  genuine  in  xxii.  14  are  supposed  to  have  been  written 
as  a  mai^ginal  reflexion  upon  the  present  verse  and  then  to  have  been 
mistaken  for  part  of  the  text. 

17.  going  uj)  to  Jerusalem]  From  the  Jordan  valley  :  he  was 
now  near  Jericho,  between  which  and  the  Mt.  of  Olives  there  is  a 
rise  of  some  3,000  ft.     Mark  (x.  32)  and  Luke  (xviii.  31)  use  the 


14. 
17-19 

M.  X.  32-4  ; 
L.  xviii.  31- 
3.  See  also 
on  XTi.  21. 
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18  Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  Son  of  man 
shall  be  betrayed  unto  the  chief  priests  and  unto  the  scribes, 
and  they  shall  condemn  him  to  death, 

19  And  shall  deliver  him  to  the  Gentiles  to  mock,  and  to 
scourge,  and  to  crucify  himfi :  and  the  third  day  he  shall  rise 
again. 

20  IF  Then  came  to  him  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children 
with  her  sons,  worshipping  him,  and  desiring  a  certain  thing  of 
him. 

21  And  he  said  unto  her.  What  wilt  thou  ?  She  saith  unto 
him.  Grant  that  these  my  two  sons  may  sit,  the  one  on  thy 
right  hand,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  in  thy  kingdom. 

22  But  Jesus  answered  and  said.  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask. 
Are  ye  able  to  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  shall  drink  of,  and  to  be 
baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with  ?  They  say 
unto  him.  We  are  able, 

23  And  he  saith  unto  them.  Ye  shall  drink  indeed  of  my 
cup,  and  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with  : 

same   expression,   and  conversely  a   man  going   from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho  is  said  to  go  down  {Luke  x.  30). 

19.  rise  agahi]  Editors  read  'be  raised '(see  note  on  xvii.  9), 
with  SC,  Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  Basil  of  Seleucia — 
against  YD  and  nearly  all  other  MSS.  '  Rise  again  '  may  have  crept 
in  from  Mark  x.  34  or  Luke  xviii.  33. 

20.  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  childreti]  Render  '  the  mother  of 
Zebedee's  sons.'  It  is  usually  said  that  her  name  was  Salome,  on  the 
grovmd  that  where  Mark  (xv.  40)  mentions  Salome  as  present 
Matthew  (xxvii.  56)  sj^eaks  of  the  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee. 
As,  however,  both  report  the  presence  of  other  women  unnamed, 
this  identification  is  very  far  from  certain  :  indeed,  if  the  singular 
reading  of  S  in  xxvii.  56  be  founded  on  fact,  her  name  was  Mary. 

worshipping']     See  note  on  ii.  2. 

22.  to  drink — drink  of]  Render  *  to  drink  the  cup  that  I  am 
about  to  drink.' 

The  metaphorical  use  of  '  cup  '  is  common  in  the  N.  T. 

and — am  baptized  with]  Editors  and  Hammond  omit  these  words, 
as  added  from  Mark  x.  38,  with  SYD,  the  First  Latin,  Latin  Yul- 
gate,  Cureton's  Syriac,  the  South  and  North  Egyptian,  Origen,  Epipha- 
nius,  Juvencus,  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Jerome — against  C,  the  Second 
Latin,  Peshitta  Syriac,  Chrysostom,  and  Basil  of  Seleucia. 

23.  Ye  shall — cup]     Render  '  Ye  shall  indeed  drink  my  cup.' 
and — am  baptized  with]     Editors  omit  these  words,  as  added  from 


XX.  28]  according  to  Matthew.  1 7 1 

but  to  sit  on  my  right  hand,  and  on  my  left,  is  not  mine  to  give,  but 
it  shall  he  given  to  them  for  whom  it  is  prepared  of  my  Father, 

21  And  when  the  ten  heard  it,  they  were  moved  with  in-  ^  ^24-8^ 
dignation  against  the  two  brethren.  L.xxii.24-7. 

25  But  Jesus  called  them  unto  him  and  said,  Ye  know  that 
the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over  them,  and 
they  that  are  great  exercise  authority  upon  them. 

26  But  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you  :  but  whosoever  will  be  xxm.  11. 
great  among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister ; 

27  And  whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your 
servant : 

28  Even  as  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many. 

Mark  x.  39.  Excepting  Origen  and  Hilary  (who  do  not  touch  this 
verse)  the  authorities  are  the  same  as  in  v.  22,  only  that  the  Opus 
Imperfecium,  which  once  admits  and  once  leaves  out  the  addition 
there,  has  it  here. 

hut— for  whom]     Render  '  save  to  them  for  whom.' 
28.  After  this  verse  D,  the  Fii'st  Latin,  Cureton's  Syriac  (see  also 
Appendix  D),  and  Juvencus,  insert  a  passage  given  thus  in  D  : — 

28a.  But    •;  ,     ]■   from   little  to   wax    great,   and  from 

do  ye  seek  J 

greater  to  be  a  less  ; 

286.  And,  when  ye  enter  in  and  have  been  hidden  to  sup,  not  to 
lie  upon  the  chief  places,  lest  ever  a  more  honourable 
than  thou  come  afterward  and  the  bidder  of  the  supper 
come  up  and  say  to  thee  '  Make  room  yet  below,'  and 
thou  be  ashamed. 

28c,  But,  if  thou  lie  upon  the  lesser  place,  and  there  come  after- 
ward a  lesser  than  thou,  the  bidder  of  the  supper  will 
say  to  thee  '  Draw  in  higher,'  and  this  shall  be  of  ser- 
vice to  thee. 
So,  but  with  a  host  of  httle  variations,   the  mass  of  the  First 
Latin  MSS. — all  rendering  'ye  seek  '  in  the  first  verse.     Cureton's 
Syriac,  as  literally  rendered  by  Cureton,  has  : — ■ 

28a.  But  you,  seek  ye  that  from  little  things  ye  may  become 
great,  and  not  from  great  things  may  become  little. 

2Sb.  Whenever  ye  are  invited  to  the  house  of  a  supper,  be  not 
sitting  down  in  the  honoured  place,  lest  should  come  he 
that  is  more  honoured  than  thou,  and  to  thee  the  lord 
of  the  supper  should  say  '  Come  near  below,'  and  thou 
be  ashamed  in  the  eyes  of  the  guests. 
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29  And  as  they  departed  from  Jericho,  a  great  multitude 


2B-34 

M.x.  46-52; 

L.xviii.  35-    followed  him. 

43. 


28c.  But,  if  thou  sit  clown  in  the  little  place,  and  he  that  is  less 

than  thou   should  come,   and  to  thee  the  lord  of  the 

supper  shall  say  '  Come  near,  and  come  up  and  sit  down,' 

thou   also   shalt  have  more  glory  in  the  eyes  of  the 

guests. 

The  ending  of  this  version  receives  confirmation  from  one  of  the 

First  Latin  MSS.,  which   reads  *and  then    shall   there  he  to   thee 

[seemingly  altered  from  shalt  thou  have]  glory  hefore  the  face  of  the 


The  passage  is  kindred  in  thought  to,  and  chronologically  harmo- 
nizes with,  Luke  xiv.  8-11.  But  the  difference  of  language  is  far  too 
wide  to  admit  of  its  being  borrowed  thence.  It  is  placed  here  by  the 
two  earliest  (2nd  cent.)  versions  and  by  that  remarkable  MS.  D, 
which  is  nnquestionably  derived  from  a  2nd  cent,  text,  and  I  fully 
believe  it  to  have  been  written  in  the  evangelic  era.  If  not  in  the 
original  Matthew  and  accidentally  omitted  in  some  MS.  destined  to 
be  the  archetype  of  most  other  MSS.,  it  may  have  been  part  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  The  group  of  authorities  which 
insert  it  offer  some  approximations  in  their  text  to  the  extant  frag- 
ments of  that  Gospel,  and  it  is  morally  certain  that  John  vii.  53- 
viii.  1 1  {the  Stoiy  of  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery),  found  in  D 
and  most  of  the  First  Latin  MSS,  (though  not  in  Cureton's  Syriac) 
was  borrowed  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews. 

In  28ffl  the  sense  is  immeasurably  better  if  with  Cureton's  Syriac 
we  take  zeteite  '  seek  '  as  imperative  (not  indicative)  and  add  '  not ' 
with  it  before  the  second  'from.' 

This  speech  of  Jesus  seems  to  be  based  on  Prov.  xxv.  6,  7,  '  Put 
not  forth  thyself  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  and  stand  not  in  the 
place  of  great  men  :  for  better  it  is  that  it  be  said  unto  thee  '*  Come 
up  hither  "  than  that  thou  shouldest  be  put  lower  in  the  presence  of  the 
prince  whom  thine  eyes  have  seen.'  The  Jewish  commentary  Vajikra 
Ptabba,  at  least  as  old  as  the  3rd  cent.  A.D.,  says  '  R.  Akibah  [early  2nd 
cent.],  in  the  name  of  E,.  Simeon  ben  Azzai,  thus  expounds  it :  "  With- 
draw from  thy  seat  two  or  three  seats  and  wait  till  they  call  to  thee 
'  Go  up,'  but  go  not  up,  for  they  will  tell  you  at  last  for  all  that  to 
go  down,  and  it  is  better  to  hear  '  Up,  up '  than  '  Down,  down '  " ' 
(par.  1). 

29.  Jericho]  Situated  in  a  luxuriant  plain  about  15  miles  (direct) 
N.E.  of  Jerusalem  and  6  W.  of  the  Jordan.  Its  neighbourhood 
was  nothing  less  than  a  delightful  garden  (the  name  signifies  'place 
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30  \  And,  behold,  two  blind  men  sitting  by  the  way  side, 
when  they  heard  that  Jesus  passed  by,  cried  out,  saying,  Have 
mercy  on  us,  0  Lord,  thou  son  of  David. 

31  And  the  multitude  rebuked  them,  because  they  should 
hold  their  peace  :  but  they  cried  the  more,  saying.  Have  mercy 
on  us,  0  Lord,  thou  son  of  David. 

32  And  Jesus  stood  still,  and  called  them,  and  said,  What 
will  ye  that  I  shall  do  unto  you  ? 

33  They  say  unto  him.  Lord,  that  our  eyes  may  be  opened. 

34  So  Jesus  had  compassion  on  them.,  and  touched  their 
eyes  :  and  immediately  their  eyes  received  sight,  and  they  fol- 
lowed him. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

AND  when  they  drew  nigh  unto  Jerusalem,  and  were  come 
to  Bethphage,  unto  the  mount  of  Olives,  then  sent  Jesus 
two  disciples, 

of  fragrance'),  and  it  was  specially  renowned  for  its  palms,  with 
which  it  had  been  replanted  by  Archelaus.  The  city,  already 
very  flourishing  and  wealthy,  was  greatly  extended  and  beau- 
tified by  Herod  the  Great  (who  died  in  the  palace  which  he  had  bviilt 
there),  and  by  his  son  Archelaus.  Jericho  was  destroyed  by  Vespa- 
sian, was  rebuilt  and  became  an  episcopal  see,  but  fell  again  into 
ruins — maybe  the  result  of  an  earthquake.  It  is  now  only  a  wretched 
hamlet  called  Ertha,  or  more  commonly  Riha. 

multitude]     Render  'crowd,'  and  so  in  v.  31. 

34.  had  comjMssion  on  them]     Render  '  was  moved  at  heart.' 

XXI.  1.  Bethphage]  A  village  not  far  from  Bethany.  Its  exact 
site  is  unknown ;  it  seems,  however,  to  have  lain  W.  of  that  place, 
between  it  and  the  top  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  about  1|  miles  E.  of 
Jerusalem.  The  name  means  '  house  (place)  of  (green)  figs.'  The 
figs  of  Bethauy,  close  by,  are  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  if  Bethany 
be  its  '  Beth-hene.' 

the  mount  of  Olives]  Also  called  in  our  version  of  Acts  i.  12 
'  Olivet,'  that  is,  '  Olivegarden,'  as  the  Gieek  is  rendered.  Accord- 
ing to  the  accentuation  of  some  editors  (eXuicjp  for  kXaiwi)  it  is  like- 
wise so  named  in  Luke  xix.  29,  xxi.  37,  but,  as  the  gi-ammar  would 
call  for  elaiona,  not  elaion,  the  old  accentuation  is  better.  In  the  pre- 
sent verse  Oureton's  Syriac  renders  '  the  mount  of  Beth  Zaithe,'  that 
is,  *  of  the  house  (place)  of  Olives.'  The  mountain  stands  E.  of 
Jerusalem,  and  still  grows  its  olives,  though  in  much  less  abundance 
than  formerly — while  its  cedars  and  date-palms  have  quite  dis- 
appeared. 


1-11 

M.  xi.  1-11 ; 
L.  xix. 28- 
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2  Saying  unto  them,  Go  into  the  village  over  against  you, 
and  straightway  ye  shall  find  an  ass  tied,  and  a  colt  with  her  : 
loose  ihenn^  and  bring  ikemi  unto  me. 

3  And  if  any  Tiian  say  ought  unto  you,  ye  shall  say,  The 
Lord  hath  need  of  them ;  and  straightway  he  will  send  them. 

4  All  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  by  the  prophet,  saying, 

zech.ix.9;  6  Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Sion,   Behold,  thy  King  cometh 

II]!''  ''"'       unto  thee,  meek,  and  sitting  upon  an  ass,  and  a  colt  the  foal  of 
an  ass. 

2.  th,e  village  over  against  yoii^  Not  Bethany,  which  they  had 
passed,  but  Bethphage  itself.  It  seems  to  have  been  separated  from 
Bethany  by  a  ravine — hence  the  words  '  over  against.' 

3.  The  Lord']  Ho  kyrios  can  hardly  mean  '  Jehovah '  in  this 
passage ;  the  owners  would  hardly  let  their  animals  be  taken  away 
by  utter  sti-angers  on  the  vague  assurance  that  they  were  destined  for 
God's  service.  Ho  kyrios  is  simply  '  the  master,'  as  in  so  many  other 
places.  The  owners,  it  must  be  remarked,  were  standing  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Bethphage,  and  saw  coming  up  the  hill  Jesus  and  his  disciples, 
followed  by  a  crowd  which  poured  out  of  Bethany ;  they  would  know 
that  this  must  be  *  the  prophet  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  Galilee,'  for  he 
had  passed  the  night  (John  xii.  1  seqq.),  at  Bethany,  not  more  than 
half  a  mile  distant,  whither  many  had  gone  on  the  previous  day  to 
see  him  and  Lazarus  (John  xii.  9),  and  his  approach  to  Jerusalem  was 
so  commonly  known  that  crowds  came  forth  from  the  city  to  meet  him 
(John  xii.  12).  When,  therefor,  the  two  men  wliom  they  had  seen 
suddenly  dart  out  of  the  train  of  Jesus  arrived  and  informed  them 
that  'the  master'  wished  to  use  the  animals,  they  would  know  that 
they  were  lending  them  for  the  service  of  one  whose  character  was  a 
wai'rant  for  their  safety. 

4.  All  this  ivas  done]  Render  '  And  all  this  has  come  to  pass  ' 
(editors  omit  '  all ').  These  two  verses  are  part  of  the  Avords  of  Jesus 
himself :  see  note  on  i.  22. 

by  the  jn'ojihet]  Render  '  through  the  i)rophet,'  and  see  note  on  i. 
22.  The  following  verse  is  a  free  quotation  of  Zech.  ix.  9,  with 
perhaps  a  reference  to  Isai.  Ixii.  11. 

5.  sitting  U2)on  an  ass]  Cf  the  Talmud  :  '  "If  the  Israelites,"  saith 
Alexander,  *'  are  pious,  then  the  Saviour  cometh  flying  upon  clouds  ; 
if  not,  then  he  cometh  trotting  slowly  on  an  ass  "'  (Bab.  Gemara,  San- 
hedrin,  fol.  98  a).  It  adds  that  the  Persian  King  Sapor  said  to  Rabbi 
Samuel  'You  say  your  Messiah  will  come  upon  an  ass;  I  will  send 
him  a  brave  horse  : '  to  which  the  Jew  replied  '  You  have  not  a 
horse  with  an  hundred  spots,  as  is  his  ass '  (ib.).  Elsewhere  it  says  '  the 
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6  And  the  disciples  went,  and  did  as  Jesus  commanded 
them, 

7  And  brought  the  ass,  and  the  colt,  and  put  on  them  their 
clothes,  and  they  set  A,im  thereon. 

8  And  a  very  great  multitude  spread  their  garments  in  the 
way ;  others  cut  down  branches  from  the  trees,  and  strawed 
the'm  in  the  way. 

Messiah  will,  as  it  is  said  in  Zecli.  ix.  9,  ride  upon  an  ass'  (Bab.  Ge- 
mara,  Berachoth,  fol.  56  b),  and  Schoettgen  quotes  other  examples 
from  the  Midrashim  (scripture-commentaries). 

the  foal  of  an  ass]  Render  '  the  son  of  a  beast  of  yoke'  {Jiyion 
hypozyrjiou). 

7,  their  clothes]  Render  '  their  cloaks.'  Not  the  cloths  worn  by 
the  animals.  The  Greek  word  might  by  a  very  rare  use  mean  such 
cloths ;  but  the  language  of  Mark  ('  they  brought  the  colt  to  Jesus 
and  cast  their  garments  upon  him,'  xi.  7)  and  Luke  ('  they  cast  their 
garments  upon  the  colt,'  xix.  35)  is  free  from  any  doubt.  The  gar- 
ments of  everyday  life  (see  note  on  v.  40)  wei-e  (i.)  the  tunic — a  long 
robe  worn  next  the  skin  and  fastened  by  a  girdle ;  (ii.)  the  cloak — 
a  square  or  oblong  cloth  thi^own  over  the  tunic.  This  cloak,  the 
himation  (the  word  used  in  the  text),  they  doffed  to  throw  it  over  the 
animals.  As  the  tunic  was  commonly  worn  by  itself,  there  was 
nothing  singular  in  their  so  doing ;  indeed  the  same  thing  is  done  to 
the  present  day. 

they  set  [him]  ]  Editors,  however,  read  *  he  sat '  (e2)ekathisen  for 
epekathisan)  with  YC,  D  (ekatheto),  the  First  Latin  (sedebat),  Second 
Latin  (sedit),  Cureton's  and  the  Peshitta  Syriac  (both  having  and 
Jesus  rode),  the  South  Egyptian,  Origen,  and  Arnobius.  '  They  set ' 
is  read  by  S  (ekathisan),  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  North  Egyptian  :  it 
cannot  be  right,  as  the  pronoun  '  him  '  would  not  have  been  left  out 
in  the  Greek. 

thereo7i]     Literally,  '  upon  them,'  i.e.  upon  the  cloaks. 

8.  Render  '  And  the  most  part  of  the  crowd  spread  their  own 
cloaks  in  the  way  ;  and  others  kept  cutting  down  branches  from  the 
trees,  and  strawing  [them]  in  the  way.' 

spread — in  the  vmy]  Robinson  {Bib.  Researches,  ii.  1G2,  ed. 
1841)  mentions  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  incident  at  Bethlehem  in 
1834  : — '  Hundreds  of  the  people,  male  and  female,  met  them,  implor- 
ing the  Consul  to  interfere  in  their  behalf,  and  afford  them  his  protec- 
tion ;  and  all  at  once,  by  a  sort  of  simultaneous  movement,  "  they 
spread  their  garments  in  the  way  "  before  the  horses.' 

cut  down  branches]  At  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  branches  of  palm, 
myrtle,   and   willow   were    carried.     Whun   the   oiliciating  priest  in 
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9  And  the  multitudes  that  went  before,  and  that  followed, 
^25 Y"^''       cried,  saying,  Hosanna  to  the  son  of  David :  Blessed  is  he  that 

Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  Hosanna  in  the  highest. 

10  And  when  he  was  come  into  Jerusalem,  all  the  city  was 
moved,  saying.  Who  is  this  ? 

chanting  Ps.  cxviii.  came  to  the  words  {y.  25)  '  Save  now  {Hosanna\ 
I  beseech  thee,  0  Lord,'  the  worshippers  ivaved  their  branches.  So 
they  may  have  done  on  the  present  occasion  while  crying  the 
*  Hosanna'  (v.  9).  Many  of  the  same  ceremonies  seem  from  2  Mace. 
X.  6-7  to  have  been  used  at  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  : — '  And  they 
kept  eight  days  with  gladness,  as  in  the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles 
....  they  bare  branches,  and  fair  boughs,  and  palms  also,  and  sang 
psalms.'  We  further  know  that  Ps.  cxviii.  was  sung  at  this  feast, 
which  commemorated  the  purifying  of  the  Temple  by  Judas  Macca- 
baeus  after  the  Syrians  had  profaned  it.  It  is  very  singular  that,  if 
we  might  in  this  instance  trust  the  chronology  of  Matthew  against 
that  of  Mark,  the  entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  another  purification  of  the  Temple.  Had  he  let  his  inten- 
tion become  known,  and  was  it  on  this  account  that  the  crowd  wel- 
comed him  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  ? 

strawed^  Strewed  :  straw  is  so  named  from  its  large  use  in  former 
times  for  strewing  upon  bare  floors.  Of  Lord  Berners's  translation  of 
Froissart,  ii.  c.  180,  'his  chambre  the  whiche  was  strawed  with  grene 
herbes.' 

9.  multitudes']     Pender  '  crowds.' 

Hosanna]  That  is,  '  Save  now,'  from  Ps.  cxviii.  25.  See  note  on 
last  verse.  Unless  the  hypothesis  there  put  forward  be  accepted,  the 
quotations  from  this  psalm  may  be  accounted  for  by  its  formmg  part 
of  the  '  Hallel '  appointed  to  be  sung  at  the  near  approaching  Passover 
(see  note  on  xxvi.  30).  The  Hallel  comprised  six  psalms  of  praise,  Pss. 
cxiii.-xviii. ;  the  name  means  '  praise,'  and  forms  part  of  the  phrase 
'  Hallelujah,'  i.e. '  praise  ye  Jahveh  '^ — which  occurs  five  times  in  these 
psalms.  The  Hallel  had  also  been  sung  on  the  first  of  the  month, 
about  a  week  before  the  entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem. 

Blessed — of  the  Lord]     A  quotation  from  Ps.  cxviii.  26. 

Hosanna  in  the  highest]  Apparently  '  let  Hosanna  be  sung  in 
heaven.' 

A  comparison  of  Ecclesiasticus  xxvi.  16,  xliii.  19,  Luke  ii.  14,  xix. 
28  (this  very  scene),  in  all  of  which  the  Greek  is  the  same  except 
that  the  article  is  wanting,  shows  that  '  in  the  highest '  certainly  means 
'  in  heaven.' 

10.  vKis  moved]  Literally,  'was  shaken,'  'was  agitated,' a  much 
stronger  word. 
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11  And  the  multitude  said,  This  is  Jesus  the  prophet  of 
Nazareth  of  Gahlee. 

12  1"  And  Jesus  went  into  the  temple  of  Grod,  and  cast  out  ^^ll~^^_^^^.^ 
all  them  that  sold  and  bought  in  the  temple,  and  overthrew  the  \{^'^^^^''^ '^ 
tables  of  the  moneychangers,  and  the  seats  of  them  that  sold  J-  "•  i^-^^J- 
doves, 

13  And  said  unto  them,  It  is  written,  My  house  shall  be  isai.ivi.7. 
called  the  house  of  prayer;  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  Jer.vii.ii. 
thieves. 

11.  the  multitude]     Render 'the  crowds.' 

Jesus — Galilee]  Editors  read  '  the  prophet  Jesus  of  ^render  fi'om] 
Nazareth  of  Galilee/  with  SVD,  the  South  and  North  Egyptian, 
Origen  once,  and  Eusebius.  On  the  other  side  stand  0,  the  three 
Latin  versions,  Cureton's  and  the  Peshitta  Syriac,  Origen  twice,  and 
Chiysostom, 

12.  the  temple]  Hieron — the  sacred  precincts  at  large.  Not  the 
building  itself  (naos).  The  traders  cast  out  by  Jesus  had  their  market 
in  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles, 

doves]     Render  '  the  doves,' 

13.  It  is  written]  The  first  clause  of  the  quotation  is  from  Isai.  Ivi. 
7,  the  second  from  Jer.  vii.  11. 

den  of  thieves]  Render  '  cave  of  robbers '  (spelaion  lesion),  as  also 
in  the  Septuagint  of  Jer.  vii.  11. 

The  moneychangers  were  possibly  accustomed  to  collect  all  the  half- 
shekels  in  circulation  for  the  pui"pose  of  selling  them  again  at  a  premium 
(see  note  on  xvii.  24),  or  may  have  joined  the  trade  of  usurers  with  that 
of  exchangers — usury  between  Israelites  being  strictly  forbidden  {see 
Deut.  xxiii.  19  among  other  passages).  Again  the  dove-sellers  may 
have  bought  up  so  many  doves  as  to  command  exorbitant  prices  from 
the  crowds  who  came  to  the  Passover.  For  certain  classes  of  people 
who  were  under  obligation  to  offer  pigeons  were  directed  to  reserve 
then-  offerings  till  the  next  feast,  whether  Passover  or  some  other,  at 
which  the  demand  for  them  might  accordingly  be  very  unusual. 
Whether  the  supply  was  scarcely  equal  to  this  demand,  or  whether  the 
dove-sellers  were  able  to  buy  up  pigeons  to  such  an  extent  as  to  impose 
then*  own  prices  upon  purchasers,  we  learn  from  the  Talmud 
(Mishnah,  Cherituth,  i.  1)  that  at  some  period  between  the  death  of 
Jesus  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  doves  were  sold  for  '  pence  of  gold,' 
and  that  thereupon  Rabban  Simeon  the  son  of  Gamaliel  vowed 
not  to  lie  down  that  night  until  they  were  sold  for  pence  of  silver. 
Accordingly  he  pronounced  a  decree  reducing  in  certain  cases  the 
number  to  be  oftered ;  in  consequence  of  which  doves  were  sold  that 
day  for  two  *  farthings '  the  pair. 

IN 
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u  And  the  blind  and  the  lame  came  to  him  in  the  temple ; 
and  he  healed  them. 

15  And  when  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  saw  the  wonderful 
things  that  he  did,  and  the  children  crying  in  the  temple,  and 
saying,  Hosanna  to  the  son  of  David ;  they  were  sore  displeased, 

16  And  said  unto  him,  Hearest  thou  what  these  say  ?  And 
Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Yea ;  have  ye  never  read,  Out  of  the 
mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise  ? 

M.xi.i9;  17  \  And    he    left  them,  and   went  out  of  the  city  into 

Bethany  ;  and  he  lodged  there. 

18  Now  in  the  morning  as  he  returned  into  the  city,  he 


L.  xxi.  37. 


18-22 
M.  xi.  12-14,      T  , 

20-24.        hungered. 


xvii.  20 ; 
L.  xvii.  6. 


19  And  when  he  saw  a  fig  tree  in  the  way,  he  came  to  it, 
and  found  nothing  thereon,  but  leaves  only,  and  said  unto  it, 
Let  no  fruit  grow  on  thee  henceforward  for  ever.  And  presently 
the  fig  tree  withered  away. 

20  And  when  the  disciples  saw  ii,  they  marvelled,  saying. 
How  soon  is  the  fig  tree  withered  away  ! 

21  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them.  Verily  I  say  unto 
you.  If  ye  have  faith,  and  doubt  not,  ye  shall  not  only  do  this 
which  is  done  to  the  fig  tree,  but  also  if  ye  shall  say  unto  this 
mountain.  Be  thou  removed,  and  be  thou  cast  into  the  sea ;  it 
shall  be  done. 

22  And  all  things,  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,  be- 
lieving, ye  shall  receive. 

15.  the  childreni]  Children  were  taught  from  their  earliest 
years  to  wave  their  branches  to  the  priests'  *  Hosanna  '  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles. 

16.  have  ye  never  read]     In  Ps.  viii  2. 

17.  Bethany']  A  village  lying  about  If  miles  E.  of  Jerusalem, 
and  about  1  mile  E.  of  the  brow  of  the  Mt.  of  Olives.  The  name 
signifies  '  house  (place)  of  dates '  :  fruit-trees  are  still  gi-own  there. 
It  is  now  a  very  small  and  wretched  place,  called  by  the  Arabs 
Lazarieh,  or  El-Azarieh,  from  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus. 

he  lodged  there]  Probably  with  Martha,  Mary,  and  Lazarus,  with 
whom  we  are  told  that  he  had  lodged  the  night  before  (John  xii.  1,  2). 

19.  a  fig  tree]     Render  '  a  single  fig  tree.' 

presently]  That  is,  '  immediately,'  not,  as  we  now  use  the  word, 
*  after  a  short  time.'  So  Shakspere,  Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  ii.  7,  89,  '  Come 
answer  not,  but  to  it  presently.' 

21  ye — mountain]     Sec  note  on  xvii.  20 
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23  IF  And  when  he  was  come  into  the  temple,  the  chief       23-7 

,  ,  ,  M.xii.  27-33; 

priests  and  the  elders  of  the  people  came  unto  him  as  he  was  l-xx.i-s. 
teaching,  and  said,  By  what  authority  doest  thou  these  things  ? 
and  who  gave  thee  this  authority  ? 

24  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  I  also  will  ask 
you  one  thing,  which  if  ye  tell  me,  I  in  like  wise  will  tell  you 
by  what  authority  I  do  these  things. 

25  The  baptism  of  John,  whence  was  it  ?  from  heaven,  or  of 
men  ?  And  they  reasoned  with  themselves,  saying.  If  we  shall 
say.  From  heaven  ;  he  will  say  unto  us,  Why  did  ye  not  then  be- 
lieve him  ? 

26  But  if  we  shall  say,  Of  men ;  we  fear  the  people  ;  for  all  '^i^-  s. 
hold  John  as  a  prophet. 

27  And  they  answered  Jesus,  and  said.  We  cannot  tell. 
And  he  said  unto  them,  Neither  tell  I  you  by  what  authority 
I  do  these  things. 

28  f  But  what  think  ye  ?  A  certain  man  had  two  sons  ; 
and  he  came  to  the  first,  and  said,  Son,  go  work  to  day  in  my 
vineyard. 

29  He  answered  and  said,  I  will  not :  but  afterward  he  re- 
pented, and  went. 

30  And  he  came  to  the  second,  and  said  likewise.  And  he 
answered  and  said,  I  5^0,  sir  :  and  went  not. 

31  Whether  of  them  twain  did  the  will  of  his  father  ?    They 

26.  'peo'ple\     Render  '  crowd.' 

27.  We  cannot  tell]  Literally,  'We  do  not  know,'  and  so  it  should 
be  rendered.  The  old  rendering  sets  up  a  false  verbal  parallel  with 
the  following  words,  '  Neither  tell  I  you.'  The  two  Wyclifite  versions 
rendered  rightly  '  We  witen  nat  [not] ',  but  Tyndale  introduced  '  We 
cannot  tell,'  to  which  after  versions  adhered,  excepting  that  of  Reims, 
1582,  which  has  '  We  know  not.' 

28.  so')is]     Render  '  children.' 
Son]     Render  '  Child.' 

30.  /  [go],  sir]  In  the  original,  '  I,  sir,'  the  first  personal  pro- 
noun being  often  used  as  an  affirmative.  Had  not  the  diction  of  the 
Authorized  Version  been  derived  from  a  long  line  of  predecessors, 
we  should  have  expected  a  translation  of  the  Elizabethan  age  to  pre- 
serve the  Greek  idiom.  For  throughout  Shakspere's  plays  '  Ay '  is 
spelt  '  I '  and  puns  on  its  identity  of  sound  with  the  pronoun  are  fre- 
quent in  writers  of  the  time  (e.g.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2,  45-50). 
Would  not  'I,  sir  '  be  understood  ] 
N  2 
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say  unto  him,  The  first.  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Verily  I  say 
unto  you.  That  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  go  into  the  king- 
dom of  Grod  before  you. 

32  For  John  came  unto  you  in  the  way  of  righteousness, 
and  ye  believed  him  not :  but  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  be- 
lieved him :  and  ye,  when  ye  had  seen  ii^  repented  not  after- 
ward, that  ye  might  believe  him. 
33-46  33  IF  Hear   another   parable  :  There  was  a  certain  house- 

L.XX.V19. '    holder,  which  planted  a  vineyard,  and  hedged  it  round  about, 
[?isai.v.i.]    and  digged  a  winepress  in  it,  and  built  a  tower,  and  let  it  out 
to  husbandmen,  and  went  into  a  far  country : 

34  And  when  the  time  of  the  fruit  drew  near,  he  sent  his 
servants  to  the  husbandmen,  that  they  might  receive  the  fruits 
of  it. 

31.  publicans]  Render  '  taxgathei'ers '  here  and  in  next  verse  :  see 
note  on  v.  46. 

go]     Or,  *  are  going.' 

33.  hedged  it  round  about]  Render  '  set  a  fense  about  it.'  This 
fense  was  built  either  of  mud  or  of  loose  stones,  and  was  meant  to 
hinder  animals  from  breaking  in  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxx.  12-13). 

digged  a  vmiepress]  In  Mark  xii.  1  it  is  said  that  he  '  digged  a 
winefat,'  which  the  translator  of  this  part  of  the  Authorized  Version 
most  unhappily  changed  to  '  digged  a  p^aceybr  the  winefat,'  cleai^y 
believing  that  a  winefat  was  a  moveable  tun.  The  vineyard  indeed 
held  both  a  winepress  and  a  winefat,  either  of  which  would  have  been 
useless  without  the  other,  and  both  of  which  were  merely  hollows  dug 
out  of  the  rock.  The  grapes  were  put  in  the  winepress  and  trodden 
with  the  feet ;  the  juice  ran  out  through  an  opening  into  the  winefat, 
which  was  on  a  lower  kvel.  Dr.  Robinson  {Later  Biblical  Re- 
searches, 137)  thus  describes  'an  ancient  wine-press;  the  first  I  had 
ever  seen  ' : — '  Advantage  had  been  taken  of  a  ledge  of  rock ;  on  the 
upper  side,  towards  the  south,  a  shallow  vat  had  been  dug  out,  8  ft. 
square  and  15  inches  thick;  its  bottom  declining  slightly  towards  the 
noi'th.  The  thickness  of  rock  left  on  the  north  was  1  ft. ;  and  2  ft. 
lower  down  on  that  side  another  smaller  vat  was  excavated,  4  ft. 
square  by  3  ft.  deep.  The  grapes  were  trodden  in  the  shallow  upper 
vat ;  and  the  juice  drawn  off  by  a  hole  at  the  bottom  (still  remaining) 
into  the  lower  vat.' 

built  a  tower]  Such  towers  {see  Isai.  v.  2)  ai^e  still  in  use  ;  the 
vinedressers  live  in  them,  and,  during  vintage-time,  the  vintagers. 

34.  the  fruits  of  it]  Not  the  entire  fruits,  but  that  proportion 
which  was  owing  to  him — *  of  the  fruit '  (Mark  xii.  2).     The  hus- 
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35  And  the  husbandmen  took  his  servants,  and  beat  one, 
and  killed  another,  and  stoned  another. 

36  Again,  he  sent  other  servants  more  than  the  first :  and 
they  did  unto  them  likewise. 

37  But  last  of  all  he  sent  unto  them  his  son,  saying.  They 
will  reverence  my  son. 

38  But  when  the  husbandmen  saw  the  son,  they  said  among 
themselves.  This  is  the  heir ;  come,  let  us  kill  him,  and  let  us 
seize  on  his  inheritance. 

39  And  they  caught  him,  and  cast  /l^m  out  of  the  vineyard, 
and  slew  hi'm. 

40  When  the  lord  therefore  of  the  vineyard  eometh,  what 
will  he  do  unto  those  husbandmen  ? 

41  They  say  unto  him,  He  will  miserably  destroy  those  wicked 
men,  and  will  let  out  A,^s  vineyard  unto  other  husbandmen, 
which  shall  render  him  the  fruits  in  their  seasons. 

42  Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Did  ye  never  read  in  the  scrip- 
tures, The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected,  the   same  is  be-  Ps.oxviii. 
come  the  head  of  the  corner :  this  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  Actsiv.'ii; 
marvellous  in  our  eyes  ? 

43  Therefore  say  I  unto  you.  The  kingdom  of  Grod  shall  be 
taken  from  you,  and  given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits 
thereof. 

44  And  whosoever  shall  fall  on  this  stone  shall  be  broken  : 
but  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  will  grind  him  to  powder. 

bandmen  were  metayers,  paying  no  other  rent  than  a  part  of  the  pro- 
duce, the  proportion  being  determined  by  local  usage.  '  Those  who 
are  only  acquainted  with  English  agriculture,'  says  Prof.  Fawcett 
{Political  Economy,  4th  ed.,  202),  '  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  the 
great  extent  of  land  which  is  cultivated  by  metayers.  Before  the 
revolution  of  1790,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  land  of  France  was  rented 
by  metayers,  and  even  at  the  present  time  scarcely  any  other  system 
of  landed  tenure  is  known  in  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  and 
other  paits  of  the  Italian  peninsula.' 

35.  heat^  Literally,  '  flayed,'  but  the  word  is  used  in  many  other 
places  in  the  N.T.,  and  always  as  =  '  beat '  (cf.  our  '  hide,'  '  tan  '). 

41.  He  loill- — wicked  menl  Render,  literally,  'Evil  men  in  evil 
sort  will  he  destroy  them ' — kakous  kakos  ajjolesei  autous. 

42.  in  the  scrijjtvres]  Again  the  Hallel  Psalm  cxviii.  (22,  23)  is 
quoted. 

the  /teat/]     Probably  '  the  coping-stone.' 
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45  And  when  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  had  heard  his 
parables,  they  perceived  that  he  spake  of  them. 

46  But  when  they  sought  to  lay  hands  on  him,  they  feared 
the  multitude,  because  they  took  him  for  a  prophet. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

AND  Jesus  answered  and  spake  unto  them  again  by  parables, 
and  said, 

2  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  certain  king,  which 
made  a  marriage  for  his  son, 

3  And  sent  forth  his  servants  to  call  them  that  were  bidden 
to  the  wedding :  and  they  would  not  come. 

4  Again,  he  sent  forth  other  servants,  saying,  Tell  them 
which  are  bidden.  Behold,  I  have  prepared  my  dinner:  my  oxen 
and  rtiy  fatlings  are,  killed,  and  all  things  arp,  ready :  come 
unto  the  marriage. 

5  But  they  made  light  of  it^  and  went  their  ways,  one  to 
his  farm,  another  to  his  merchandise  : 

44.  So  Alfordand  Tregelles,  after  SVC  and  all  MSS.  but  two,  the 
Second  Latin,  Latm  Vulgate,  Cureton's  and  the  Peshitta  Syriac,  the 
North  Egyptian,  Chrysostom,  the  Opus  Imperjectum,  and  Augus- 
tine. But  Tischendorf  rejects  the  verse  as  introduced  from  Luke 
XX.  18,  following  D,  the  First  Latin  (seemingly),  Origen,  Eusebius, 
the  translator  of  Irenaeus,  and  Lucifer.  Westcott-and-Hort  put  it  in 
double  brackets  as  probably  a  very  early  addition. 

46.  'iniultitude\     Render  '  crowds.' 

XXII.  1.  and  sauT\  A  somewhat  similar  parable  is  reported  in 
Luke  xiv.  16-24  as  pronounced  on  a  different  occasion. 

2.  is  like\     Eender  '  hath  been  likened/  and  see  note  on  xiii,  24. 
a  certain  king'\     Render  '  a  man  that  was  a  king.' 

a  marriage]  Literally,  *  mariiages,'  the  plural  being  used  because 
the  festivities  were  prolonged  for  many  days.  So  in  the  next  verse, 
and  in  v.  9.     But  in  verses  8,  10,  11,  12  the  singular  is  substituted. 

3.  *  This  custom,'  says  Dr.  Jamieson  in  '  Kitto's '  Cyclopcedia,  i. 
287  (art.  '  Banquets '), '  obtains  in  the  East  at  the  present  day  ;  and  the 
second  invitation,  which  is  always  verbal,  is  delivered  by  the  mes- 
senger in  his  master's  name,  and  frequently  in  the  very  language  of 
Scripture  :  '  Behold  .  .  .'  (Matt.  xxii.  4). 

4.  diiiner'\  Rather  '  breakfast '  {ariston),  a  meal  before  the  actual 
wedding — which  would  take  place  in  the  evening. 

fatlinys'\     Literally,  '  corn-fed  ones.' 
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6  And  the  remnant  took  his  servants,  and  entreated  ihmx 
spitefully,  and  slew  them. 

7  But  when  the  king  heard  thereof,  he  was  wroth :  and  he 
sent  forth  his  armies,  and  destroyed  those  murderers,  and  burned 
up  their  city. 

8  Then  saith  he  to  his  servants.  The  wedding  is  ready,  but 
they  which  were  bidden  were  not  worthy. 

9  G-o  ye  therefore  into  the  highways,  and  as  many  as  ye 
shall  find,  bid  to  the  marriage. 

10  So  those  servants  went  out  into  the  highways,  and 
gathered  together  all  as  many  as  they  found,  both  bad  and 
good  :  and  the  wedding  was  furnished  with  guests. 

11  ^  And  when  the  king  came  in  to  see  the  guests,  he  saw 
there  a  man  which  had  not  on  a  wedding  garment : 

12  And  he  saith  unto  him.  Friend,  how  camest  thou  in 
hither  not  having  a  wedding  garment  ?   And  he  was  speechless. 

13  Then  said  the  king  to  the  servants.  Bind  him  hand  and 

foot,  and  take  him  away,  and  cast  him  into  outer  darkness ;  viii.i2,&c. 
there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

14  For  many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen.  xx.ie. 

15  IF  Then  went  the  Pharisees,  and  took  counsel  how  they  ^^  ^^rll_^ 
might  entangle  him  in  his  talk. 

16  And  they  sent   out  unto   him  their  disciples  with  the 

6.  entreated']  Treated  :  Shakspere,  2  Hen.  VI.  ii.  4,  81,  '  En- 
treat her  not  the  worse.' 

9.  the  highways]  Literally  (in  this  verse  but  not  in  the  next), 
'  the  outlets  of  the  highways ' — the  places  where  roads  joined,  or  where 
the  outer  roads  entered  the  city. 

12.  Friend]     Render  'Fellow  ' :  see  note  on  xx.  1.3. 
how  camest — garment  ?]  Maybe  the  guests  had  been  presented  with 

fitting  garments  on  their  arrival,  and  this  man  had  refused  the  offer. 

1 3.  servants]     Render  '  officers.' 
outer  darkness — teeth]     See  the  notes  on  viii.  12.     If  it  be  asked 

how  there  should  be  outer  darkness  at  a  morning  meal,  the  answei-  is 
that  the  banquet  was  necessarily  delayed  until  night.  For  after  the 
time  first  fixed  messengers  had  been  sent  to  a  neighbouring  city ;  the 
news  of  then-  murder  had  reached  the  king ;  his  troo}>s  had  gone  out, 
burnt  that  city,  and  returned ;  and  after  that  the  guests  had  to  be 
gathei'ed  by  his  servants.  These  events  took  hours,  and  when  the 
guests  were  at  length  assembled  night  had  come. 

16.  their  discijiles]  The   Pharisees  (see  note  on  v.  20)  were  the 
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Herodians,  saying,  Master,  we  know  that  thou  art  true,  and 
teachest  the  way  of  God  in  truth,  neither  carest  thou  for  any 
Tdan :  for  thou  regardest  not  the  person  of  men. 

17  Tell  us  therefore.  What  thinkest  thou  ?    Is  it  lawful  to 
give  tribute  unto  Csesar,  or  not  ? 

18  But  Jesus  perceived  their  wickedness,  and   said,  Why 
tempt  ye  me,  ye  hypocrites  ? 

19  Shew  me  the  tribute  money.     And  they  brought  unto 

In  value  \-^{ij^  g,   11   peunV. 

sevenpence  "  x  ./ 

l"fioT''         ^^  ^^^^  ^®    saith  unto    them,    Whose  is   this   image    and 
II  Or,  iiiscrip-   \\  Superscription  ? 

21  They  say  unto  him,  Cfesar's.     Then   saith  he  unco  them, 

theocratic  and  nationalist  party,  hostile  to  Rome  and  the  Herod 
family.  Josephus  says  that,  '  when  all  the  Jewish  people  had  given 
assurance,  by  oaths,  of  good  will  to  Caesar  and  to  the  king's  govern- 
ment, these  men  did  not  swear.  .  .  .  They  foretold  that  against 
Herod  deposition  from  ruling  had  been  decreed  by  God,  both  against 
him  and  his  descendants  '  {Atit.  xvii.  2  §  4). 

toith  the  Herodians]  The  paity  favourable  to  the  Herod  family 
and  their  protectress,  Rome.  Archelaus,  the  successor  of  Herod  the 
Great  in  Judaea,  had  been,  it  is  true,  deposed  by  the  Romans  (see  note 
on  ii.  22),  who  had  taken  on  themselves  its  government.  But,  as 
this  deposition  was  forced  on  them  by  his  gross  tjT?anny,  the  Herodians 
had  no  cause  for  disaffection  on  that  ground ;  two  of  the  brothers  of 
Archelaus  still  ruled  Galilee  and  Trachonitis ;  and  Rome  gave  one 
more  evidence  of  her  friendliness  to  the  family  by  confeiTing  a  little 
later  the  kingdom  of  all  Palestine  upon  Herod  Agrippa. 

The  Herodians  would  be  Sadducees  (most  certainly  not  Pharisees). 
Sadducees  are  sometimes  called  Boethusians  in  the  Talmud.  Herod 
the  Great  raised  one  Simon  Boethus  to  the  highpriesthood  and 
married  his  daughter,  and  it  is  possible  that  each  of  the  two 
names  '  Herodians '  and  '  Boethusians '  was  given  to  that  section 
of  the  Sadducees  which  supported  Boethus  and  with  him  the  Herod 
family. 

17.  Is  it — 07'  not  ?]  If  he  had  answered  '  Yes,'  the  Pharisees  might 
have  stirred  up  hatred  against  him  ;  if  •'  No,'  the  Herodians. 

tribute]  An  income-tax  levied  on  subject  countries,  and  sometimes 
also  on  Roman  citizens.  In  Judaea  this  tax  probably  amounted  to  1 
per  cent,  of  a  man's  rated  income  (not  quite  2^d.  in  the  £),  to  which 
was  added  a  duty  upon  houses  and  slaves. 

18.  tempt]  Render  'try' :  see  note  on  iv.  1. 

19.  a  penny]  Sec  note  on  xx.  2. 
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Eender   therefore  unto  Caesar  the   things  which   are  Caesar's  ;  Eom.xiii.7. 
and  unto  Grod  the  things  that  are  God's. 

22  When  they  had  heard  these,  words,  they  marvelled,  and 
left  him,  and  went  their  way. 

23  H  The  same  day  came  to  him  the  Sadducees,  which  say  Actsxxiii.s. 
that  there  is  no  resurrection,  and  asked  him, 

23.  the  Sadducees — resurrection^  Render  '  Sadducees,  &c.'  But 
editors  read  'Sadducees  saying,  &:c'  with  SVD,  Cureton's  and  the 
Peshitta  Syriac,  Origen,  Methodius,  and  Epiphanius — against  most 
MSS.,  the  South  and  North  Eg}^itian,  and  the  three  Latin  versions. 

It  is  probable  that  Zedukirn,  Gk.  Saddoukaioi,  '  Sadducees,'  means 
'Zadokites,'  and  that  its  bearers  inherited  it  from  'the  house  of 
Zadok,'  spoken  of  in  2  Chr.  xxxi.  10,  and  described  by  Ezekiel  as 
*  the  sons  of  Zadok  among  the  sons  of  Levi,  which  come  near  to  the 
Lord  to  mmister  unto  him '  (xl.  46),  'the  priests  the  Levites  that  be 
of  the  seed  of  Zadok,  which  approach  unto  me  to  minister  unto  me, 
saith  the  Lord  God'  (xliii.  19),  'the  priests  the  Levites,  the  sons  of 
Zadok,  that  kept  the  charge  of  my  sanctuary  when  the  children  of 
Israel  went  astray  from  me'  (xliv.  1.5),  '  the  priests  that  are  sanctified 
of  the  sons  of  Zadok,  which  have  kept  my  charge,  which  went  not 
astray  when  the  children  of  Israel  went  asti-ay,  as  the  Levites  went 
astray'  (xlviii.  11).  The  Zadok  in  question  was  probably  the  high- 
priest  of  that  name  who  lived  under  David  and  Solomon.  The  Sad- 
ducees would  therefor  seem  to  have  been  originally  a  priestly  family 
of  distinguished  descent  and  religious  estimation,  and  to  have  gradually 
expanded  into  a  party — a  theory  which  harmonizes  well  with  the 
known  fact  that  their  numbers  were  small,  and  that  they  consisted 
chiefly  of  sacerdotal  and  aristocratic  families. 

In  the  notes  on  v.  20  the  nature  of  the  Oral  Law  and  the  character 
of  its  exponents  and  supporters,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  have  been 
sketched.  The  asserted  divine  origin  and  obligation  of  this  Oral  Law 
was  denied  by  the  Sadducees.  One  of  its  articles  was  belief  in  a 
resurrection.  The  Sadducees  finding  no  mention  of  a  resurrection  in 
the  Written  Law,  and  only  a  few  doubtful  allusions  to  it  in  the  rest 
of  the  0.  T.,  disputed  its  reality  :  but  that  they  denied  the  existence  of 
the  soul  after  death  is  not  said  either  in  the  N.  T.  or  the  Talmud,  and 
Dr.  Ginsburg  ('  Kitto's '  Cyclopcedia,  art.  '  Sadducees,'  iii.  728)  seems 
therefor  to  be  right  in  attributing  Josephus's  contrary  statement  to 
his  '  vanity  to  depict  to  the  Greeks  the  Jewish  sects  in  such  colours 
as  to  make  them  correspond  to  the  difierent  philosophical  schools 
among  the  Greeks,'  whence  he  assigned  to  the  Sadducees  the  doctrines 
of  the  Stoics — a  theory  strengthened  by  the  defectiveness  with  which 
Joseplius  describes  the  Pharisaic  doctrine  of  the  resm-rection.     The 
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statement  in  Acts  xxiii.  8  that  the  Sadducees  *  say  that  there  is  .  .  . 
neither  angel  nor  spirit '  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  they  denied  the 
Pharisaic  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  such  beings  tenanting  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  earth  and  influencing  its  affairs,  for  the  appearance  of 
angels  is  several  times  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch,  which  the  Sad- 
ducees believed,  and  neither  Josephus  nor  the  Talmud  alleges  that 
they  denied  the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits. 

They  were  the  hereditary  representatives  of  the  old  Jewish  church 
of  priest  and  Levite,  resisting  to  the  last  those  new  articles  of  faith, 
founded  on  mere  oral  tradition,  which  the  Scribes  had  succeeded  in 
grafting  upon  the  written  doctiine.  At  the  same  time  we  have  no 
ground  to  think  that  they  kept  up  an  open  struggle  with  their  popular 
rivals  :  on  the  contrary  there  is  good  reason  to  accept  the  statement 
of  Josephus  i^Ant.  xviii.  1  §  4)  that,  '  whenever  they  arrived  at 
magistracies  (unwillingly  and  of  necessity),  they  accede  to  what  the 
Pharisee  says,  because  they  were  not  otherwise  endurable  to  the 
masses,'  that  is  to  say  that,  being  in  an  hopeless  minority,  they  were 
willing  to  keep,  and  perhaps  to  help  in  enforcing,  those  ceremonial 
observances  wlaich  the  Pharisaizing  majority  had  succeeded  in 
enacting. 

According  to  Josephus,  they  asserted  the  absolute  freedom  of  the 
will,  while  the  Pharisees  admitted  the  occasional  influence  of  fate  or 
predestination.  The  idea  (as  old  as  Origen,  and  not  yet  extinct)  that 
they  received  as  sacred  Scripture  no  books  save  those  of  the  Penta- 
teuch is  groundless ;  it  probably  arose  from  misinterpretation  of  a 
passage  in  Josephus  i^Ant.  xviii.  1  §  4),  '  And  they  do  not  pi-etend  to 
the  observance  of  anything  whatsoever  except  the  laws,'  where  the 
Written  Law  as  opposed  to  the  Oral  Law  is  meant,  not  the  Penta- 
teuch as  opposed  to  the  other  books  of  the  canon  (cf.  Ant.  xiii.  10  §  6). 
In  matters  of  worldly  policy  the  Sadducees  were  more  prudent  and 
compromising,  less  national  and  theocratic  than  the  Pharisees  (see 
note  'Pharisees'  on  v.  20).  Their  party  seems  to  have  died  out  of 
notice  within  no  long  period  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  but  towards 
the  end  of  the  8th  cent,  it  was  revived  by  Anan,  the  founder  of 
Karaism.     The  number  of  Karaites  is,  however,  only  5000  or  6000. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  mutual  attitude  of  the  Sadducees  and 
Christianity.  Being  far  less  responsible  than  the  Pharisees  for  that 
burdensome  ceremonialism  against  which  the  teaching  of  Jesus  was  a 
l)erpetual  protest,  the  Sadducees  escaped  his  bitter  denunciation  ;  once 
and  once  only  he  bade  his  disciples  '  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Sad- 
ducees '  (Matt.  xvi.  6).  The  Sadducees  on  their  part  seem  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  ministry  to  have  offered  him  no  hindrance  :  indeed 
they  probably  looked  on  him  as  a  valuable  ally  against  Pharisaism. 
And,  though  we  find  them  joining  (Matt.  xvi.  1)  with  the  Pharisees 
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to  ask  a  sign  from  heaven,  their  representatives  may  have  been  few 
or  inconspicuous,  since  Mark  and  Luke  do  not  mention  their  presence. 

On  the  occasion  before  us  their  question  may  have  been  aimed  less 
at  Jesus  than  at  the  Pharisees.  There  is  at  least  nothing  in  the  Gospel- 
accounts  to  indicate  that  he  regarded  their  criticism  as  captious  or 
their  motives  as  mahcious. 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  argued  with  much  likelihood  that 
during  the  last  few  months  of  his  ministry  the  Sadducees  were  bent 
upon  his  destruction.  We  are  told  that,  immediately  after  the  report 
that  Lazarus  had  been  raised  reached  Jerusalem,  the  chief  priests  (most 
of  whom  were  no  doubt  Sadducees)  united  with  the  Pharisees  (John 
xi.  47)  in  a  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin  at  which  the  Sadducee  Caiaphas 
rebuked  the  assembly  for  its  scrupulousness,  and  called  for  the  death 
of  Jesus  {ih.  49-52).  From  that  time  the  chief  priests  sought  to  seize 
and  kill  him  (ih.  53,  57),  and  it  is  needless  to  quote  passages  to  show 
that  their  hand  was  foremost  in  the  events  which  led  to  the  Ciuci- 
fixion.  It  is  also  worthy  of  mark  that  on  the  very  eve  of  the  dis- 
cussion reported  in  the  text  before  us  there  had  been  a  kind  of  pil- 
grimage from  Jerusalem  to  Bethany  of  people  who  '  came  not  for 
Jesus'  sake  only,  but  that  they  might  see  Lazarus  also,  whom  he  had 
I'aised  from  the  dead.  But  the  chief  priests  consulted  that  they  might 
put  Lazarus  also  to  death  ;  because  that  by  reason  of  him  many  of  the 
Jews  went  away,  and  believed  on  Jesus'  (John  xii.  9-11).  And  this 
question  of  the  Sadducees  may  be  looked  on  as  a  serious  attempt  to 
stem  by  reason  what  they  were  in  any  case  resolved  to  check  by  force — 
the  new  and  mighty  impetus  given  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 

Of  the  later  attitvide  of  the  Sadducees  and  of  the  motives  which 
prompted  it,  there  can,  however,  be  no  doubt.  It  was  '  the  priests 
....  and  the  Sadducees '  who  seized  Peter  and  John,  '  being  grieved 
that  they  taught  the  people  and  preached  through  Jesus  the  resitrrection 
of  the  dead  '  (Acts  iv.  1,2);  it  was  Annas,  Caiaphas,  and  their  kindred 
who  were  foremost  at  the  following  enquiry.  It  was  '  the  high  priest 
....  and  all  they  that  were  with  him  (which  is  the  sect  of  the  Sad- 
ducees) '  who  laid  hands  on  the  entire  apostolic  company  (Acts  v.  17, 
18),  while  the  great  Pharisee  leader  Gamaliel  counseled  a  policy  of 
toleration.  Herod  Agrippa,  who  killed  James  and  imprisoned  Peter, 
was  probably  a  Sadducee ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  high  priest 
Ananias,  who  commanded  to  smite  Paul  on  the  mouth  (Acts  xxiii.  2) 
and  took  a  personal  part  (Acts  xxiv.  1 )  in  his  prosecution  before  Felix. 
While  Paul  was  able  to  gain  the  sympathy  of  the  Pharisees  (Acts 
xxiii.  9)  by  declaring  that  the  issue  on  which  he  was  being  tried  was 
'  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead.' 

Dr.  Ginsburg's  art.  '  Sadducees '  in  '  Kitto's '  Cydopcedia  should 
be  read  for  further  information. 
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Deut.xxv.  21  Saying,  Master,   Moses  said.  If  a  man  die,   having  no 

children,  his  brother   shall  marry  his   wife,  and  raise  up  seed 
unto  his  brother. 

25  Now  there  were  with  us  seven  brethren :  and  the  first, 
when  he  had  married  a  wife,  deceased,  and,  having  no  issue, 
left  his  wife  unto  his  brother: 

26  Likewise  the  second  also,  and  the  third,  unto  the  seventh. 

27  And  last  of  all  the  woman  died  also. 

28  Therefore  in  the  resurrection  whose  wife  shall  she  be  of 
the  seven  ?  for  they  all  had  her. 

29  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them.  Ye  do  err,  not 
knowing  the  scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  Grod. 

30  For  in  the  resurrection  they  neither  marry,  nor  are 
given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of  Grod  in  heaven. 

31  But  as  touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  have  ye 
not  read  that  which  was  spoken  unto  you  by  Grod,  saying, 

Ex  iii.6.  32  I    am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and 

the  God  of  Jacob?    God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of 

the  living. 

33  And  when  the  multitude  heard  this^  they  were  astonished 

at  his  doctrine. 
,,    -'^"o^o  c,  34  1[  But  when  the  Pharisees  had  heard  that  he  had  put 

the  Sadducees  to  silence,  '(h^^  were  gathered  together. 

24.  Moses  saic{\  Deut.  xxv.  5,  6. 

28.  whose  wife  shall  she  he  ?]  Dr.  Ginsburg  in  the  article  above- 
mentioned  says  'though  this  ironical  question  was  chiefly  directed 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  yet  it  at  the  same  time  also 
attacks  the  orthodox  Phaiisaic  view  of  the  Levirate  law  which  was 
undoubtedly  shared  by  our  Saviour.'  For  the  Sadducees  interpreted 
that  law  as  referring  only  to  cases  in  which  the  husband  died  after 
betrothal  but  befoi^e  consummation,  in  which  cases  the  woman  would 
be  more  fully  the  wife  of  the  last  husband  who  consummated  the 
marriage  than  of  his  dead  brothers  who  had  not  consummated  it — 
whereas,  if  the  case  were  one  in  which  several  of  her  husbands  had 
consummated  the  marriage,  she  would  be  just  as  fully  the  wife  of  each 
of  them 

According  to  Zohar,  Genes,  fol.  24,  col.  96,  a  woman  who  married 
two  husbands  would  belong  to  the  former  of  them  in  the  next  world ; 
but  that  writing  is  not  earlier  than  the  15th  cent. 

31.  b^j  God]     Ex.  iii.  6. 

33,  iuuhitude]     Render  '  crowds.' 
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35  Then  one  of  them,  ivhich  was  a  lawyer,  asked  him  a       [.35-9 
question,  tempting  him,  and  saying, 

36  Master,  which  is  the  great  commandment  in  the  law  ? 

37  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  Deut.vi.5. 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind. 

3S  This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment. 

39  And  the  second  is   like  unto   it,    Thou  shalt  love  thy  Lev.xix.i8; 

•    11  ,1  IP  Rom.  xiii.  9 : 

neighbour  as  thyself.  Gai.  v.  i4 ; 

40  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets. 

41  If  While  the   Pharisees    were    gathered  together,  Jesus        fi-e 
asked  them,  l.'xx.'40-44'. 

42  Saying,  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  whose  son  is  he  ? 
They  say  unto  him.  The  son  of  David. 

35.  a  lawyer]  That  is,  a  Scribe  (as  he  is  called  in  Mark)  :  for  the 
meaning  of  '  Scribe '  and  '  lawyer '  see  note  on  v.  20. 

tempting]     Render  '  trying  '  :  see  note  on  iv.  1 . 

36.  which— law  ?]  Render  '  what  manner  of  commandment  [is] 
great  in  the  law  % ' 

37.  Thou  shalt — 7nind]  Deut.  vi.  5.  Mark  prefixes  Dent.  vi.  4, 
*  Hear,  O  Israel  :  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord.'  These  and  the 
two  following  verses  were  called  the  Shema,  and  were  recited  by  the 
Pharisees  twice  in  every  twenty-four  hours. 

38.  the  fii'st  and  great]  Editors  read  •  the  great  and  first,'  with 
SY,  D  ('  a '  for  '  the '),  the  First  Latin,  Latin  Vulgate,  Cureton's  and  the 
Peshitta  Syriac,  South  and  North  Egyptian,  the  translator  of  Origen, 
Hilary,  and  Augustine.  For  the  old  order  are  the  Second  Latin, 
Basil,  and  the  Opus  Imperfectum. 

39.  Thoii— thyself]     Lev.  xix.  18. 

40.  On  these — projohets]  A  very  like  answer  is  reported  of  the 
great  Hillel,  from  whom  the  more  liberal  school  of  Pharisees  took 
their  traditions  :  see  note  on  vii.  12. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  '  lawyer '  wished,  in  putting  his  ques- 
tion, to  test  Jesus  by  the  standard  of  Hillel,  whose  son  Simon  and 
grandson  Gamaliel  were  at  this  time  the  heads  of  his  party,  and  who 
may  have  prompted  the  question.  It  is  also  very  possible  that  in 
adding  '  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets '  Jesus  designedly  adapted  the  words  of  Hillel,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manifesting  his  kindly  feeling  to  the  nobler  side  of  Pharisaism. 

Of.  the  account  in  Mark  xii.  28-34,  where  the  character  of  the 
Scribe  is  set  befoi-e  us  in  pleasing  colours. 

42.  Christ]     Render  *  the  Christ.' 
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43  He  saith  unto  them,  How  then  doth  David  in  spirit  call 
him  Lord,  saying, 
S.CX.1.  44  The  Lord   said  unto  my  Lord,   Sit   thou  on  my  right 

hand,  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool  ? 

45  If  David  then  call  him  Lord,  how  is  he  his  son  ? 

46  And  no  man  was  able  to  answer  him  a  word,  neither 
durst  any  'man  from  that  day  forth  ask  him  any  more  questions. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 
1-^         rPHEN  spake  Jesus  to  the  multitude,  and  to  his  disciples, 

M.  xii.  38-9  ;         I 

L. XX. 45- 6.     X     2  Saying,  the  scribes  and  the  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat : 
3  All   therefore   whatsoever   they    bid   you   observe,    that 

observe  and  do ;  but  do  not  ye  after  their  works :  for  they  say, 

and  do  not. 
L.  xi.  46.  4  For  they  bind  heavy  burdens  and  grievous  to  be  borne, 

and  lay  them  on  men's  shoulders  ;  but  they  themselves   will 

not  move  them  with  one  of  their  fingers. 

5  But  all  their  works  they  do  for  to  be  seen  of  man  :  they 

make  broad  their  phylacteries,  and  enlarge  the  borders  of  their 

garments., 

43.  David]     Ps.  ex.  1. 

44.  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord]  That  is,  '  Jahveh  said  unto 
my  lord.'  Wherever  in  our  Authorized  Version  the  word  Lord  is 
printed  in  capitals,  the  reader  may  know  that  '  Jahveh '  or  '  Adonai ' 
is  being  rendered. 

XXIII.  1.  midtiUtde]     Render  '  crowds.' 

2.  sit]     Render  *  have  sat.' 

in  Hoses'  seat]  They  formed  the  majority  in  the  Sanhedrin, 
which  (see  note  on  xxvi.  59)  claimed  to  represent  the  Council  of 
Elders  instituted  and  presided  over  by  Moses  (Num.  xi.  16  seqq.). 

5.  they  make  broad  their  jjhylacteries]  The  phylacteries  were 
small  boxes  fastened  with  leathern  thongs  round  the  left  arm  and 
fingei-s,  and  round  the  forehead.  They  held  four  passages  of  Scripture 
written  on  parchment  (Ex.  xiii.  1-10,  11-16,  Deut.  vi.  4-9,  xi. 
13-21),  in  the  first  of  which  their  institution  is  mentioned  : — '  it  shall 
be  a  sign  unto  thee  upon  thine  hand,  and  for  a  memorial  between 
thine  eyes,  that  the  Lord's  law  may  be  in  thy  mouth  :  for  with  a 
strong  hand  hath  the  Lord  brought  thee  out  of  Egypt '  (Ex.  xiii.  9). 

During  the  time  of  the  Gospel-history  they  were  worn  at  morning- 
prayer  by  all  male  Jews  turned  1 3,  except  on  Sabbaths  and  festivals. 
Dr.  Ginsburg  says  that  pious  Jews  also  wore  them  during  the  study 
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6  And  love  the  uppermost  rooms  at  feasts,  and  the  chief  L.xi.43. 
seats  in  the  synagogues, 

of  the  Law  and  meditation,  making  the  phylacteries  a  little  larger 
than  the  ordinary  ones  to  give  more  space,  and  hence  more  distinct- 
ness to  every  letter  and  word  composing  the  writing  inside,  and 
walked  with  the  phylacteries  on  from  one  place  to  another.  '  The 
hypocrites  among  the  Pharisees  imitated  this  and  made  their  phylac- 
teries more  than  ordinarily  large  so  as  to  make  them  conspicuous  and 
visible  to  any  one  at  a  distance,  thereby  to  indicate  that  they  were 
praying  or  in  holy  meditation.' 

They  are  mentioned  in  Ex.  xiii.  9,  16,  Deut.  vi.  8,  xi.  18,  their 
Hebrew  name  probably  meaning  'bands.'  In  the  N.  T.  they  are 
named  here  only,  being  called  phylacteria  '  keepers,'  seemingly  because 
they  kept  the  memory  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  (Ex.  xiii.  8,  9, 
14-16). 

For  further  information  Canon  Farrar's  article  'Frontlets'  in 
Smith's  Bible  Dictionary  may  be  read,  the  article  '  Phylacteries  '  in 
'  Kitto's  '  Cyclopcedia  by  Dr.  Ginsburg  (who  corrects  some  mistakes 
of  Farrar),  and  Kalisch's  note  on  Ex.  xiii.  9.  Ginsburg  and  Kalisch 
look  on  their  institution  as  an  adaptation  of  the  Eastern  custom  of 
w^earing  inscriptions  tattooed  on  or  attached  to  the  body, 

borders]  Render  '  fringes,'  and  see  note  on  ix.  20,  The  Talmud 
says  that  '  R.  Joseph  asked  R.  Joseph  bar  Rabba  "  Which  command- 
ment has  your  father  admonished  you  to  observe  more  than  any 
other  1 "  He  replied  "  The  law  about  the  fringes.  Once,  when  my 
fathf  r,  on  descending  a  ladder,  stepped  on  one  of  the  threads  and  tore 
it  off,  he  would  not  move  from  the  place  till  it  was  repaired  " '  (Bab. 
Gemara,  Shabbath,  fol.  118  b).  Dr.  Ginsburg  (art.  'Fringes'  in 
'  Kitto's  '  Cycloj)cedia)  adds  that  '  Some  of  the  rabbins  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  law  respecting  the  friages  is  as  important  as  all  the  other 
laws  put  together  (comp.  Rashi  on  Numb.  xv.  41),' 

6.  the  wpfermost  rooms']  That  is,  '  the  chief  places,'  not  '  the  top- 
most chambers.'  In  the  Elizabethan  age  the  plural,  as  well  as  the 
singular,  of  '  room  '  was  used  in  the  sense  of  '  place  ' ;  compare  Shak- 
spere  3  Hen.  VI.  iii.  2,  130-2  :— 

Is  Clarence,  Henry,  and  his  son  young  Edward, 
To  take  their  rooms  ere  I  can  place  myself  ! 

Another  Biblical  instance  of  the  old  use  of  this  word  will  be  found  in 
Ps.  xxxi,  8,  '  thou  hast  set  my  feet  in  a  large  room,'  i.e.  in  a  large 
place.  The  literal  Greek  of  the  present  passage  is  '  the  first  couch.' 
See  note  on  xx.  28. 

the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues]    That  is,  the  seats  at  the  further 
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L.xi.43.  7  And  greetings  in  tbe  markets,  and  to  be  called  of  men, 

Rabbi,  Rabbi. 

8  But  be  not  ye  called  Rabbi :  for.  one  is  your  Master,  even 
Christ ;  and  all  ye  are  brethren. 

9  And  call  no  man  your  father  upon  the  earth  -.  for  one  is 
your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven. 

10  Neither  be  ye  called  masters:  for  one  is  your  Master, 
efven  Christ. 

XX.  26.  1 1  But  he  that  is  greatest  among  you  shall  be  your  servant. 

L.xiv.ii&  12  And  whosoever  shall  exalt  himself  shall  be  abased ;  and 

xviii.  14. 

he  that  shall  humble  himself  shall  be  exalted. 
L.xi.52.  13  IF  But  woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  ! 

for  ye  shut  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  men :  for  ye 
neither  go  in  yourselves,  neither  sutfer  ye  them  that  are 
entering  to  go  in. 

14  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  ye 

and  higher  end  of  the  synagogue,  where  were  the  '  ark  '  containing  the 
roll  of  the  Law,  and  the  eight-branched  lamp.  These  seats  had  their 
backs  to  the  ark,  and  faced  the  seats  of  the  rest  of  the  congi-egation, 

7.  greetings]  Render  '  the  greetings,'  i.e.  the  salutations  paid  to 
men  of  distinction. 

Rabbi]  This  word  means,  literally,  '  my  great  one/  Monsignor, 
the  title  of  a  religious  teacher  (see  note  on  the  Scribes,  v.  20).  It 
was  more  distinguished  than  Rab  (Signo7-),  less  so  than  Rabbon 
{Signor  nostro) — while  to  be  called  simply  by  one's  own  name  was  an 
higher  compliment  still. 

Jesus  himself  is  called  '  Rabbi '  in  xxvi.  25,  49,  Mark  ix.  5,  xi.  21, 
xiv.  45,  John  i,  38,  49,  iii.  2,  iv.  31,  vi,  25,  ix.  2,  xi.  8.  In  Mark 
X.  51,  John  XX.  16,  he  is  called  '  Rabbouni,'  which,  Dr.  Ginsburg 
(art.  '  Rabbi '  in  '  Kitto's '  Cyclopcedia)  says,  is  a  Syriac  form  of 
*  Rabbi.'  The  title  Rabbon  seems  to  have  been  fiist  given  to  Gamaliel, 
whose  presidency  of  the  Sanhedrin  began  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Jesus. 

8.  Master]     Render  '  Guide.' 

9.  call  no  man  your  father]  Do  not  salute  any  man  as  '  Abi '  or 
'  Abba.'  Elisha  is  addressed  as  '  Abi '  in  2  Kings  ii.  12,  vi.  21,  and 
Naaman  in  2  Kings  v.  13. 

10.  masters  ....  Master]     Render  '  guides  ....  Guide.' 

11.  he — greatest]     Render  '  the  greater.' 

12.  Of.  the  Talmud  :  'Who  abaseth  himself,  him  exalteth  God; 
and,  who  exalteth  himself,  him  abaseth  God '  (Bab.  Gemara,  Erubin, 
fol.  13  b). 
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devour  widows' houses,  and  for  a  pretence  make  long  prayer  :   M.xii.iO; 
therefore  ye  shall  receive  the  greater  damnation.  '^' 

15  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  !  for  ye 
compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  and  when  he  is 
made,  ye  make  him  twofold  more  the  child  of  hell  than  your- 
selves. 

16  Woe  unto  you,  ye  blind  guides,  which  say.  Whosoever 
shall  swear  by  the  temple,  it  is  nothing ;  but  whosoever  shall 
swear  by  the  gold  of  the  temple,  he  is  a  debtor  ! 

17  Fe  fools  and  blind :  for  whether  is  greater,  the  gold,  or 
the  temple  that  sanctiiieth  the  gold  ? 

14.  Editors  omit  this  verse,  as  inserted  from  Mark  xii.  40  and 
Luke  XX.  47.  It  is  omitted  by  SVD,  tlie  First  Latin  (seemingly), 
Latin  Vulgate,  Origen  (seemingly),  Eusebius,  the  translator  of  Origen, 
and  Jerome.  It  is  found  in  the  Second  Latin  (?),  Cureton's  and  the 
Peshitta  Syriac,  the  South  Egyptian,  Cbrysostom,  the  Optis  Imper- 
fectum,  and  Hilary.  Scrivener  thinks  that,  as  this  verse  and  the 
next  two  begin  with  the  same  words,  a  copyist's  eye  slipped  to  the 
beginning  of  v.  15  and  that  so  the  verse  came  to  be  omitted. 

the  greater  damnatio7i]     Render  '  a  more  exceeding  judgement.' 

15.  sea  and  land]  Keep  the  original  idiom,  '  the  sea  and  the 
dry.'  Cf.  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  vii.  440-41,  '  yet  oft  they  quit  The  dank.' 

to  make  one  proselyte]  The  two  Jewish  commentaries  (at  least  as 
early  as  the  3rd  cent,  a.d.)  Bereshith  Eabba  (xxviii.)  and  Chazitha 
(on  Cant.  i.  4)  give  what  may  be  an  illustration  of  this  passage.  It 
is  said  of  Rabbi  Chanina  that  he  asked  why  the  Gentiles  were  not 
destroyed,  since  they  deserved  destruction  :  '  by  what  merit  do  they 
stand  %  By  the  merit  of  one  proselyte  :  by  the  merit  of  one  fearer  of 
heaven,  whom  they  raise  up  every  year.'  Dr.  Schiller-Szinessy  first 
called  attention  to  it.  Taylor  [Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,  35),  to 
whom  he  communicated  it,  says  '  Hence  it  would  appear  that  there 
was  a  custom  of  making  one  representative  proselyte  annually,  to 
typify  the  salvability  of  the  Gentiles.'     It  may  be  so. 

the  child  of  hell]  Render,  literally, '  a  son  of  Gehenna  '  (see  note 
on  V.  22).  Proselytes  were  looked  on  by  the  Jews  themselves  in  a 
very  far  from  favourable  light  :  '  the  popular  Jewish  feeling  about 
them,'  as  Prof  Plumptre  in  Smith's  Bib.  Did.  puts  it,  '  was  like  the 
popular  Christian  feeling  about  a  converted  Jew.' 

16.  it  is  nothing]     See  note  on  v.  34 — also  Appendix  D. 

the  gold  of  the  temple]  The  dedicated  ofieriugs  in  the  '  treasury  ' 
(xxvii.  6,  Mark  xii.  41  seqq.,  Luke  xxi.  1,  John  viii.  20)  of  the 
Temple.     See  note  on  xv.  5. 

o 


Or,« 

debtor,  or, 
bound. 
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18  And,  Whosoever  shall  swear  by  the  altar,  it  is  nothing; 
but  whosoever  sweareth  by  the  gift  that  is  upon  it,  he  is  ||  guilty. 

19  Ye  fools  and  blind :  for  whether  is  greater,  the  gift,  or 
the  altar  that  sanctifieth  the  gift  ? 

20  Whoso  therefore  shall  swear  by  the  altar,  sweareth  by  it, 
and  by  all  things  thereon. 

21  And  whoso  shall  swear  by  the  temple,  sweareth  by  it,  and 
by  him  that  dwelleth  therein. 

22  And  he  that  shall  swear  by  heaven,  sweareth  by  the 
throne  of  God,  and  by  him  that  sitteth  thereon. 

23  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  I  for  ye 
pay  tithe  of  mint  and  anise  and  cummin,  and  have  omitted  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith  : 
these  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone. 

24  Ye  blind  guides,  which  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a 
camel. 

25  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye 
make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  of  the  platter,  but 
within  they  are  full  of  extortion  and  excess. 

18,  guilty^  Eender  'a  debtor,'  as  in  v.  16,  where  the  same 
Greek  word  is  used.  I  do  not  know  any  other  instance  of  such  a 
meaning  of  *  guilty  '  in  at  all  modern  times,  but  it  is  singular  that 
the  word  does  originally  mean  one  who  has  to  pay  money  as  a  fine 
for  crime  committed,  *  guilt '  being  the  money-fine  in  question  (Swiss 
gillt,  Danish  (jjeld,  '  debt '). 

19.  that  sanctifieth  the  gift]  Cf.  the  Talmud  :  '  the  altar  consec- 
rateth  that  which  is  approjDriate  for  it '  (Mishnah,  Sebachim,  ix.  1)  ; 

*  as  the  altar  and  the  [Temple-]  hill  consecrate  the  things  appropriate 
for  them,  so  also  do  they  consecrate  the  instruments  and  utensils' 
(Bab.  Gemara,  Sebachim,  fol.  86,  1). 

23.  tithe]  The  tithes  ordained  in  the  Pentateuch,  which  in- 
cluded a  tithe  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil.  The  wording  of  the  original 
enactments  is  not  altogether  definite,  but  the  Scribes  interpreted  it  to 
mean  all  eatable  produce  (Talmud,  Mishnah,  Maaseroth,  i.  1).  The 
rigid  observance  of  the  tithe-laws  is  known  to  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  articles  of  the  Pharisaic  '  Association.' 

anise]     Render 'dill.' 

24.  strain  at]     Render  '  strain  out.'     There  can  be  no  doubt  that 

*  at '  is  a  mere  printer's  erior  ;  for  Tyndale,  Coverdale,  Cranmer,  and 
the  Geneva  Version  all  have  '  strain  out.' 

The  metaphor  is  taken  from  the  Jewish  practice  of  passing 
through  a  strainer  whatever  was  to  be  drunk,  so  as  to  strain  out  any 


29-31 
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26  TUoii  blind  Pharisee,  cleanse  first  that  luhich  is  within 
the  cup  and  platter,  that  the  outside  o  them  may  be  clean 
also. 

27  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  !  for  ye   [L.xi.44.j 
are  like  unto  whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear  beautiful 
outward,  but  are  within  full  of  dead  men^s  bones,  and  of  all 
uncleanness. 

28  Even  so  ye  also  outwardly  appear  righteous  unto  men, 
but  within  ye  are  full  of  hypocrisy  and  iniquity. 

29  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  be- 
cause ye  build  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  garnish  the 
sepulchres  of  the  righteous, 

30  And  say.  If  we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we 
would  not  have  been  partakers  with  them  in  the  blood  of  the 
prophets. 

31  Wherefore  ye  be  witnesses  unto  yourselves,  that  ye  are 
the  children  of  them  which  killed  the  prophets. 

32  Fill  ye  up  then  the  measure  of  your  fathers. 

33  Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye  escape  m.  7. 
the  damnation  of  hell  ? 

34  1[  Wherefore,  behold,  I  send  unto  you  prophets,  and  wise       .34-5 
men,  and  scribes  :  and  some  of  them  ye  shall  kill  and  crucify  ; 

and  some  of  them  shall  ye  scourge  in  your  synagogues,  and 
persecute  them  from  city  to  city  : 

35  That  upon  you  may  come  all  the  righteous  blood  shed 

small  insects  which  might  have  got  into  it,  and  which  they  were 
especially  careful  not  to  swallow,  because  pronounced  unclean  by  the 
law. 

The  camel  is  mentioned  in  contrast,  as  being  also  unclean,  and  as 
the  largest  animal  forbidden  in  Lev.  xi.,  just  as  a  gnat  is  the  smallest. 

27.  tijhited']  Render,  literally,  '  plastered.'  Once  a  year  sepul- 
chres were  whited  with  chalk  and  water,  and  bones  were  drawn  upon 
them  with  chalk,  in  order  that  travelers  might  observe  them,  and 
avoid  ceremonial  uncleanness.  The  time  when  this  was  done  (Eders- 
heim.  The  Temple,  185)  was  a  month  before  Passover,  so  that  the 
whiting  was  fresh  in  the  eyes  and  memories  of  those  whom  Jesus  was 
addressing.     For  references  to  the  Talmud  see  Lightfoot. 

33.  generatioii\     I.e.  '  offspring '  ;  see  note  on  iii.  7. 

the  damnation  of  hell]  Render,  literally,  '  the  judgement  of 
Gehenna  ' :  see  note  on  v.  22. 

34.  scourge — spiagogites]     See  note  on  x.  17, 


2  Chron. 
xxiv.  20-21. 
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upon  the  earth,  from  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel  unto  the 
blood  of  Zacharias  son  of  Barachias,  whom  ye  slew  between  the 
temple  and  the  altar. 

35.  Zacharias  son  of  Barachias]  No  Zachariaa  son  of  Barachias 
is  known  excepting  the  minor  prophet  of  that  name.  There  is  no 
Jewish  tradition  to  the  effect  that  he  died  a  violent  death,  and  there 
can  be  no  donbt  that  the  person  referred  to  is  the  son  of  Jehoiada, 
whose  murder  is  thus  described  in  2  Chron.  xxiv.  20,  21  : — 

'  And  the  Spirit  of  God  came  vipon  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada 
the  priest,  which  stood  above  the  people  and  said  unto  them,  Thus 
saith  God,  Why  transgress  ye  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  that 
ye  cannot  prosper  1  because  ye  have  forsaken  the  Lord,  he  hath  also 
forsaken  you.  And  they  conspired  against  him,  and  stoned  him  with 
stones  at  the  commandment  of  the  king  in  the  court  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord.' 

That  is,  he  was  killed  in  the  Court  of  the  Priests,  between  the 
altar  of  burnt  offerings  and  the  Temple  itself ;  to  which  it  must  be 
added  that  his  murder  comes  last  in  the  Hebrew  arrangement  of  the 
Canon,  as  that  of  Abel  comes  first. 

The  following  wild  legend  in  the  Talmud  shows  in  what  light  the 
Jews  regarded  this  guilty  act : — 

'  E,.  Jochanan  said  "  Eighty  thousand  priests  were  killed  for  the 
blood  of  Zacharias."  R.  Judah  asked  R.  Acha  "  Whereabouts  they 
killed  Zacharias,  whether  in  the  Court  of  the  Women,  or  in  the 
Court  of  Israel  1 "  And  that  was  not  done  to  his  blood  which  useth 
to  be  done  to  the  blood  of  a  ram  or  a  kid.  Concerning  these  it  is 
written,  And  he  shall  j^our  out  his  blood,  and  cover  it  with  dust. 
But  here  it  is  written  [Ezek.  xxiv.  7],  Her  blood  is  in  the  midst  of  her  ; 
she  set  it  upon  the  to])  of  a  rock,  she  poured  it  not  upon  the  ground. 
And  why  is  this  %  That  it  might  cause  fury  to  come  up  to  take 
vengeance.  I  have  set  her  blood  upo7i  a  rock  that  it  should  not  be 
covered  [Ezek.  xxiv.  8].  They  committed  seven  wickednesses  in  that 
day.  They  killed  a  priest,  a  prophet,  and  a  judge ;  they  shed  the 
blood  of  an  innocent  man  :  they  polluted  the  court :  and  that  day 
was  the  Sabbath  Day,  and  the  Day  of  Expiation. 

'  When  thei'efor  Nebuzar-adan  went  up  thither,  he  saw  the  blood 
bubbling  :  so  he  said  to  them  "  What  meaneth  this  ?■  "  "  It  is  the  blood," 
say  they,  *'  of  calves,  lambs,  and  rams,  which  we  have  offered  on  the 
altar."  "  Bring  then,"  said  he,  "  calves,  lambs,  and  rams,  that  I  may 
try  whether  this  be  their  blood."  They  brought  them  and  slew  them, 
and  that  blood  still  bubbled,  but  their  blood  did  not  bubble.  "  Discover 
the  matter  to  me,"  said  he,  "  or  I  will  tear  your  flesh  with  iron  rakes.' 
Then  they  said  to  him  "  This  was  a  priest,  a  prophet,  and  a  judge, 
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36  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  All  these  things  shall  come  upon  xxiv.34. 
this  generation. 

37  0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets,        37-9 

/•IT     L.  xiii.  34-5. 

and  stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would 

I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  2Esdrasi.3o 

her  chickens  under  Iter  wings,  and  ye  would  not ! 

who  foretold  to  Israel  all  these  evils  which  we  have  suffered  from  you, 
and  we  rose  up  against  him,  and  slew  him."  "  But  I,"  saith  he,  "  will 
appease  him."  He  brought  the  Rabbins,  and  slew  them  upon  that 
blood ;  and  yet  it  was  not  pacified  :  he  brovight  the  children  out  of  the 
school,  and  slew  them  upon  it,  and  yet  it  was  not  quiet :  he  brought 
the  young  priests,  and  slew  them  upon  it,  and  yet  it  was  not  quiet. 
So  that  he  slew  upon  it  ninety-four  thousand,  and  yet  it  was  not 
quiet.  He  drew  near  to  it  himself,  and  said  "  O  Zacharias,  Zacha- 
rias  !  thou  hast  destroyed  the  best  of  thy  people ;  would  you  have  me 
destroy  all  %  "  Then  it  was  quiet,  and  did  not  bubble  any  more '  ( Jer. 
Gemara,  Taanith,  fol.  69,  1.2;  Bab.  Gemara,  Sanhedrin,  fol.  96,  2). 

The  question  now  arises  how  he  comes  to  be  called  here  '  son  of 
Barachias.'  These  words  are  not  found  in  Luke  except  according  to  D, 
two  cursives,  and  Cui-eton's  Syriac,  with  seemingly  the  North  Egypt- 
ian. In  the  })resent  place  they  are  omitted  by  S,  two  Gospel- 
lectionaries,  and  (seemingly)  Eusebius,  but  kept  by  YCD  and  all  other 
MSS.,  the  three  Latin  versions,  Peshitta  Syriac,  North  Egyptian 
(seemingly),  Origen,  and  the  translator  of  Irenaeus :  probably  also 
they  were  in  Cureton's  Syriac  (wanting  from  xxiii.  25)  since  it  has 
them  in  Luke.  The  joint  witness  of  numbers  and  antiquity  forces 
us  to  keep  them  and  account  for  them  as  best  we  can, 

A  common  theory  is  that  a  copyist's  mistaken  marginal  addition 
has  crept  into  the  text.  But  '  Zacharias '  by  itself  so  naturally 
suggests  the  prophet  of  that  name  that  a  copyist  who  believed  him  to 
be  the  person  meant  would  scarcely  think  it  needful  to  indicate  him 
more  closely  by  adding  '  son  of  Barachias.' 

On  the  other  hand  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  this  glaring 
mistake  should  be  due  to  the  Jewish  writer  himself. 

Now  we  are  told  by  Jerome  that  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  had  '  son  of  Joiada,'  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  was 
the  original  reading  in  Matthew,  and  that  the  passage  passed  through 
three  forms  :  —  (l)  Zacharias  son  of  Jehoiada — so  the  original ;  (2) 
Zacharias  son  of  Barachias — so  a  very  eai-ly  copyist  (or  the  translator 
if  our  Greek  Matthew  he  a  translation),  knowing  only  the  minor  pro- 
phet, and  correcting,  as  he  thought,  the  mistake ;  (3)  Zacharias  by 
itself — so  some  later  copyists,  correcting  the  real  mistake  of  no.  2. 

37.  hen  .  .  .  chich:.ns'\      Render   '  fowl    .  .   .    fledgelings.'       The 
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38  Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate. 

39  For  I  say  unto  you,  Ye  shall  not  see  me  henceforth,  till 
Mar^\9!^'  y®  ^^^  s^y»  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 

Lord. 

CHAPTEK   XXIV. 

i_i9  A  ND  Jesus  went  out,  and  departed  from  the  temple :  and  his 

l\.  disciples  came  to  /am  for  to  shew  him  the  buildings  of 
the  temple. 

2  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  See  ye  not  all  these  things  ? 
verily  I  say  unto  you,  There  shall  not  be  left  here  one  stone 
upon  another,  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down. 

3  IF  And  as  he  sat  upon  the  mount  of  Olives,  the  disciples 
came  unto  him  privately,  saying.  Tell  us,  when  shall  these 
things  be  ?  and  what  shall  he  the  sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of 
the  end  of  the  world  ? 

4  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them.  Take  heed  that 
no  man  deceive  you. 

5  For  many  shall  come  in  my  name,  saying,  I  am  Christ ; 
and  shall  deceive  many. 

6  And  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  :  see  that 
ye  be  not  troubled :  for  all  these  things  must  come  to  pass,  but 
the  end  is  not  yet. 

Greek  words  may  refer  to  any  fowl  of  the  air.  '  The  hen  is  nowhere 
noticed  in  the  Bible  except  in  the  passages  Matt,  xxiii.  37,  Luke  xiii. 
34  .  .  .  That  a  bird  so  intimately  connected  with  the  household,  and 
so  common  in  Palestine,  as  we  know  from  Rabbinical  sources,  should 
receive  such  slight  notice,  is  certainly  singular;  it  is  almost  equally 
singular  that  it  is  nowhere  represented  in  the  painting^  of  ancient 
Egypt  (Wilkinson,  i.  234).'  So  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bevan  in  Smith's 
Bib.  Diet.  i.  786  :  Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson  makes  similar  remarks. 

39.  Blessed — Lord^     From  Ps.  cxviii.  26. 

XXIV.  1.  the  buildings  of  the  temjjle^  See  the  gorgeous  de- 
scription of  tliem,  too  long  for  quotation,  in  Josephus,  War,  v.  5. 
'  He  that  never  saw  the  Temple  of  Herod,'  says  the  Talmud,  *  never 
saw  a  fine  building.  What  was  it  built  of?  Rabba  saith  "  Of  white 
and  green  marble."  But  some  say  "  Of  white,  green,  and  spotted 
marble  "  '  (Bab.  Gemara,  Baba  bathra,  fol.  4,  1,  and  Succah,  fol.  51,2). 

3.  of  thy  coming — the  world^^  Render  '  age  '  for  '  world,'  and  see 
note  on  xii.  32. 

5.  /  am  Christ^  Render  '  I  am  the  Christ,'  i.e.  *  I  am  the  Mes- 
siah,' not  '  I  am  Jesus  Clirist.' 
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7  For  nation  shall  rise  against  nation,  and  kingdom  against 
kingdom :  and  there  shall  be  famines,  and  pestilences,  and 
earthquakes,  in  divers  places. 

8  All  these  are  the  beginning  of  sorrows. 

9  Then  shall  they  deliver  you  up  to  be  afflicted,  and  shall  kill  x.  17, 21-2; 
you  :  and  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  nations  for  my  name's  sake. 

10  And  then  shall  many  be  offended,  and  shall  betray  one 
another,  and  shall  hate  one  another. 

11  And  many  false  prophets  shall  rise,  and  shall  deceive 
many. 

12  And  because  iniquity  shall  abound,  the  love  of  many 
shall  wax  cold. 

13  But  he  that  shall  endure  unto  the  end,  the  same  shall  be  x.22. 
saved. 

14  And  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all 
the  world  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations ;  and  then  shall  the  end 
come. 

15  When  ye  therefore  shall  see  the  abomination  of  desola-  Dan.ix.27, 
tion,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  stand  in  the  holy  place, 
(whoso  readeth,  let  him  understand  :) 

16  Then  let  them  which  be  in  Judsea  flee  into  the  moun- 
tains. 

17  Let  him  which  is  on  the  housetop  not  come  down  to  take  L.xvii  31. 
any  thing  out  of  his  house  : 

7.  and  pestilences]  Editors  omit  these  words,  as  inserted  from 
Luke  xxi.  11.  So  SVD,  Hilary,  and  Arnobius.  They  are  in  C,  the 
Second  Latin,  Latin  Yulgate,  Peshitta  Syriac,  North  Egyptian,  Chry- 
sostom,  Pseudo-Athanasius,  the  translator  of  Origen,  and  Cyprian. 

8.  sorroivs]  Render  '  throes  ' — the  exact  equivalent  of  the  very 
strong  and  unusual  Greek  word. 

10.  be  offended']     Render  '  be  stumbled.' 

betray]     Render  '  deliver  up,' 

12.  of  many]     Render  '  of  the  many,'  i.e.  of  most. 

15.  the  abomination — Daniel  the  prophet]  Render  'the  abomi- 
nation of  the  desolation,  spoken  of  through  Daniel  the  pi'opliet ' ;  and 
see  note  on  i.  22. 

Three  passages  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  Daniel  are  referred  to 
— ix.  27,  'an  abomination  of  the  desolations';  xi.  31,  'an  abomina- 
tion of  desolations  ' ;  xii.  11,  'the  abomination  of  the  desolation.' 

17.  Two  interpretations  are  possible.   Either  he  was  to  come  down 
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L.sTii.31.  18  Neither  let  him  which  is  in  the  field  return  back  to  take 

his  clothes. 

19  And  woe  unto  them  that  are  with  child,  and  to  them 
that  give  suck  in  those  days  ! 
20-25  20  But  pray  ye  that  yoiu-  flio-ht  be  not  in  the  winter,  neither 

M.sdii.18-23.  i  ,1        i 

on  the  sabbath  day  : 

the  outer  stairs  from  the  roof  to  the  central  court,  but  not  to  enter 
the  house  on  his  way  down.  Or  else  he  was  to  escape  along  the  flat 
roofs  of  contiguous  houses  as  far  as  might  be  before  coming  down  into 
the  choked  up  streets. 

On  the  afternoon  before  the  Sabbath,  and  on  the  Sabbath  itself, 
there  was  indeed  a  regular  communication  from  roof  to  roof  all  along 
the  streets.  For,  in  order  to  extend  the  '  Sabbath  Day's  journey,'  or 
distance  which  a  man  might  go  from  home  on  the  Sabbath,  "'  the 
streets  were  made  to  form  one  large  dwelling-place  with  difl'erent 
gates  by  means  of  beams  laid  across  on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and 
doors  or  gates  put  in  the  front '  (Dr.  Ginsburg,  art.  '  Pharisees '  in 
'  Kitto's '  Cydopmdia). 

18.  clothes\  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  Westcott  and-Hort  read 
'cloak'  {sing,  for  pi.),  with  SVD,  the  First  Latin,  Latin  Vulgate, 
Peshitta  Syria c.  South  and  North  Egyptian,  Caesarius,  Isidore,  the 
translator  of  Origen,  Cyprian,  Arnobius,  Hilary,  Augustine,  and  the 
OjJus  Imperfectum.  Alford,  with  most  MSS.,  Athanasius,  and  Chry- 
sostom,  keeps  the  plural,  thinking  the  singiilar  an  alteration  to  agree 
with  Mark. 

Reading  'cloak,'  we  must  refer  it  to  the  outer  robe;  reading 
'  clothes,'  to  this  robe  together  with  a  second  tunic  which  was  some- 
times worn.  The  man  working  in  the  field  would  leave  these  longer 
articles  of  dress  in  the  house.     See  note  on  v.  40. 

20.  neither  on  the  sabbath  dai/'\  The  Jewish  Christians  would 
feel  bound  to  travel  no  more  than  a  '  Sabbath  Day's  journey,'  which 
was  ordinarily  2,000  cubits,  a  little  over  1,000  yds.,  from  the  city- 
wall.  If,  before  the  Sabbath,  a  man  deposited  food  for  two  meals  at 
any  place  within  that  distance,  he  was  considered  to  have  established 
a  domicile  there,  and  might  travel  so  far  and  2,000  cubits  further  : 
even  thus,  however,  the  length  of  his  journey  was  limited  to  something 
less  than  a  mile  and  a  qviarter.  Again,  the  prohibition  of  work  on 
the  Sabbath  would  prevent  a  Jew  from  making  the  preparations 
needed  for  his  flight.  If,  indeed,  any  danger  to  life  threatened,  it 
was  held  that  the  Sabbath  might  be  broken  without  sin — but  only 
under  such  circumstances  :  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  the  Jews  let  the 
Romans  carry  on  their  works  upon  the  Sabbath  without  hindrance. 
Lastly,  as  Dr.  Hessey  and,  after  liim,  tJie  Speaker's  Commentary  sug- 
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21  For  then  shall  be  great  ti-ibiilation,  such  as  was  not 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  time,  no,  nor  ever  shall 
be. 

22  And  except  those  days  should  be  shortened,  there  should 
no  flesh  be  saved  :  but  for  the  elect's  sake  those  days  shall  be 
shortened. 

23  Then   if  any  man  shall  say  unto  you,  Lo,  here  is  Christ,  L.xvii.23. 
or  there  ;  believe  it  not. 

24  For  there  shall  arise  false  Christs,  and  false  prophets, 
and  shall  shew  great  signs  and  wonders ;  insomuch  that,  if  it 
were  possible,  they  shall  deceive  the  very  elect. 

25  Behold,  I  have  told  you  before. 

26  Wherefore  if  they  shall  say  unto  you,  Behold,  he  is  in  L.xvii.23. 
the  desert ;  go  not  forth  :  behold,  he  is  in  the  secret  chambers ; 
believe  it  not. 

27  For  as  the  lightning  cometh  out  of  the  east,  and  shineth   L.xvii.24. 
even  unto  the  west ;  so  shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son   of 

man  be. 

28  For  wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  jobxxxLs. 
gathered  together.  L.svii.37. 

29  IT  Immediately  after  the  tribulation  of  those  days  shall       29-35 
the  sun  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give   her  light,  L.'xxi.' 25-33.' 
and  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,   and   the  powers  of  the  xlii.  lu;' 
heavens  shall  be  shaken  :  7  ■  jo'ei  n.  31, 

30  And  then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the   Son  of  man  in 
heaven:  and  then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn,  and  Rev.i. 7. 
they  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  xxvi.64. 
with  power  and  great  glory. 

gest,  the  Sabbath-law  would  tend  to  prevent  others  from  helping  the 
fugitive,  and  would  rather  lead  them  to  hinder  him. 

23.   Christl^     Render  '  the  Christ,'  and  see  note  on  v.  5. 

25.  be/ore]  Render  'beforehand,'  as  'before'  maybe  misunder- 
stood to  mean  '  before  now,' 

28.  Cf.  Job  xxxix.  30,  '  where  the  slain  are,  there  is  she  '  (the 
eagle). 

29.  Cf.  the  close  marginal  parallels  in  Old  Testament  prophecy. 

30.  mourn]     Render  '  smite  themselves.' 

in  the  clouds']  Render  '  on  the  clouds '— enthroned  upon  them  : 
cf.  xxvi.  64,  '  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the 
right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  [re7ider  on]  the  clouds  of  heaven,' 
and   Rev.  xiv.   14,  'and   upon  the  cloud  one  sat  like  unto  the  Son 


1  Cnr.  XV.  52  ; 
lThes.iv.16. 
|l  Or,  with  a 
trumpet, and 
a  great 
voice. 
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31  And  he  shall  send  his  angels  ||  with  a  great  sound  of  a 
trumpet,  and  they  shall  gather  together  his  elect  from  the  four 
winds,  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other. 

32  Now  learn  a  parable  of  the  fig  tree ;  When  his  branch  is  yet 
tender,  and  putteth  forth  leaves,  ye  know  that  summer  is  nigh  : 

33  So  likewise  ye,  when  ye  shall  see  all  these  things,  know 
that  it  is  near,  e;ven  at  the  doors. 

3i  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  This  generation  shall  not  pass,  till 
all  these  things  be  fulfilled. 

35  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words  shall 
not  pass  away. 

36  H  But  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  'man,  no,  not  the 
angels  of  heaven,  but  my  Father  only. 

37  But  as  the  days  of  Noe  werre,  so  shall  also  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  man  be. 

38  For  as  in  the  days  that  were  before  the  flood  they  were 
eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  until 
the  day  that  Noe  entered  into  the  ark, 

39  And  knew  not  until  the  flood  came,  and  took  them  all 
away ;  so  shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be. 

40-41  40  Then  shall  two  be  in  the  field ;  the  one   shall  be  taken, 

and  the  other  left. 

41  Two  women  shall  he  grinding  at  the  mill ;  the  one  shall 


[render  a  son]  of  man.' 

32.  Noio — tree'\  Render  'And  from  tlie  fig  tree  learn  the  parable.' 
The  fig- trees  would  be  coming  into  leaf  at  this  very  time  :  see  xxi.  19. 

his\  In  old  English  he,  heo  .or  hi,  and  hit  were  the  forms  used  for 
he,  she,  it  [she  comes  from  a  form  seo)  :  the  genitive  of  heo  or  hi  was 
hire  (Jier),  that  of  he  and  hit  (it)  was  his.  The  form  its  is  a  mere 
1 6th  cent,  invention,  and  is  not  found  in  the  Bible  or  Spenser,  while 
it  occurs  but  rarely  in  Shakspere  and  Bacon.  For  the  usage  of  the 
Authorized  Version  cf  Gen.  i.  12,  'herb  yielding  seed  after  his  kind,' 
and  Gen.  iii.  15,  'It  shall  brviise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  His 
heel.'  Here  Wyclif,  Tyndale,  Coverdale,  and  Cranmer  have  '  his,'  the 
Geneva  version  '  her,'  the  Beims  '  the  bough  thereof.' 

is  yet'\     Bender  '  hath  now  become.' 

36.  See  Appendix  D. 

40,  41.  the  one — Ipft^  Bender  'one  is  taken,  and  one  is  let  alone.' 
But  in  V.  40  our  translators  read  '  the  one '  (twice). 

41.  Tvjo — milJ^     'Two  women  sit  at  the  mill  facing  each  other; 


.37-9 

L.  xvii.  2 


Gen.  vii.  17- 
21. 


L.  xvii.  35-6. 
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42  IF  Watch  therefore  :  for  ye  know  not  what  hour  your  Lord  H'^r"'J^^^' 

•J  "^  35 ;  Mat.  XXV. 

doth  come.  i^. 


L.  xu.  39-40. 

known  in  what  watch  the  thief  would  come,  he  would  have  ^  ^(^|'  ^  ^ . 
watched,  and  would  not  have  suffered  his  house  to  be  broken  Rev.xvi.15.) 
up. 

44  Therefore  be  ye  also  ready :  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye 
think  not  the  Son  of  man  cometh. 

45  Who  then  is  a  faithful  and  wise  servant,  whom  his  Irrd  ,    ^^'^}  ^ 

'  U.  Xll.  42-G. 

hath  made  ruler  over  his  household,  to  give  them  meat  in  due 
season  ? 

46  Blessed  is  that  servant,  whom  his  lord  when  he  cometh  Rev.xvi.15. 
shall  find  so  doing. 

47  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  That  he  shall  make  him  ruler  over 
all  his 


both  have  hold  of  the  handle  by  which  the  upper  is  turned  round  on 
the  nether  mill-stone.  The  one  whose  right  hand  is  disengaged  throws 
in  the  gi^ain  as  occasion  requii'es  through  the  hole  in  the  upper 
stone  ....  Both  retain  their  hold,  and  pull  to,  or  push  from,  as 
men  do  with  the  whip  or  cross-cut  saw.  The  proverb  of  our  Saviour 
is  true  to  life,  for  ivomen  only  gi^nd.  I  cannot  recall  an  instance  in 
which  men  were  at  the  mill '  (Dr.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book, 
626). 

42.  Watch'\  Render,  literally,  '  Wake,'  '  Be  wakeful.'  But  '  wake  ' 
and  '  watch  '  meant  the  same  in  old  English,  the  latter  being  only  a 
south-country  softening  of  the  former — cf.  kirk  and  church,  dyke 
and  ditch,  hank  and  bench,  nock  and  notch,  seek  and  he-seech  Cf. 
Shakspere's  61st  Sonnet,  '  For  thee  loatch  I  whilst  thou  dost  loake 
elsewhere.' 

\ohat  hour]  Editors  read  '  what  day,'  looking  on  '  hour '  as  an 
alteration  from  v.  4:4:.  So  SVD,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  the  translator 
of  Irenaeus,  and  Hilary.  '  What  hour  '  is  read  by  the  First  Latin, 
Latin  Yulgate,  Peshitta  Syriac,  North  Egyptian,  Chrysostom,  Theo- 
doret,  the  translator  of  Origen,  and  the  Ojjus  Imperfectum. 

43.  loould  have  loatched]     Render  '  would  have  been  awake.' 

to  be  broken  up\  Render,  hterally,  '  to  be  dug  through '  (Wyclif 
has  undermined),  and  see  note  on  vi.  19,  whei-e  the  same  verb  is 
rendered  'break  through,'  as  also  in  vi.  20  and  Luke  xii.  39.  At  the 
same  time  cf  for  meaning  Shakspere,  1  Hen.  VI.  i.  3,  13,  '  Break  up 
the  gates.'  Is  the  phrase  corrupted  from  'break  ope'  ? — cf  Macbeth, 
ii.  3,  72-4,  '  Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope  The  Lord's 
anointed  temple  and  stole  thence  The  life  o'  the  building.' 


12,  &c. 
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48  But  and  if  that  evil  servant  shall  say  in  his  heart,  My 
lord  delayeth  his  coming ; 

49  And  shall  begin  to  smite  luis  fellowservants,  and  to  eat 
and  drink  with  the  drunken ; 

50  The  lord  of  that  servant  shall  come  in  a  day  when  he 
looketh  not  for  Mm,  and  in_  an  hour  that  he  is  not  aware  of, 

\Qr^cuthim  61  And  shall    II  cut  him   asunder,  and  appoint  Mm  his  por- 

tion with  the  hypocrites  :  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teeth. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

THEN  shall  the  kingdom  of  heaven  be  likened  unto  ten  vir- 
gins, which  took  their  lamps,  and  went  forth  to  meet  the 
bridegroom. 

2  And  five  of  them  were  wise,  and  five  were  foolish. 

3  They  that  xvere  foolish  took  their  lamps,  and  took  no  oil 
with  them : 

4  But  the  wise  took  oil  in  their  vessels  with  their  lamps. 

48.  But  and  {f\  I.e.  '  But  if.'  And  here  represents  the  old  con- 
junction ano,  an,  '  if  :  its  connexion  with  the  copulative  and  is  very 
doubtful,  but  it  was  usually  so  written  in  the  Tudor  and  Jacobean 
times — when  the  double  conditional  *  and  if  was  also  very  common. 
Cf.  Shakspere,  1  Ben.  VI.  v.  4,  75. 

51.  cut  him  asunder-]  A  metaphor  denoting  extreme  severity,  de- 
rived from  the  occasional  infliction  of  death  by  sawing  asunder,  men- 
tioned in  1  Chron,  xx.  3  and  Heb.  xi.  37  :  tradition  asserts  Isaiah  to 
have  been  thus  killed.  '  Cutting  in  pieces  '  is  a  punishment  threatened 
by  the  king  of  Babylon  in  Dan.  ii.  5,  iii.  29. 

tveeping  and  gnashing']     Render  '  the  weeping  and   the  gnashing.' 

XXV.  1.  lamps']  The  Greek  word  cannot  be  thus  translated  : 
i-ender  '  torches '  throughout  this  parable.  What  these  torches  were 
like  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  words  of  Rabbi  Solomon  (on 
the  Talmudic  treatise  Kelim  ii.  8),  quoted  by  Lightfoot  :  '  It  is  the 
foshion  in  the  country  of  the  Ismaelites  to  carry  the  bride  from  the 
house  of  her  father  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom  .  .  .  and  to  carry 
before  her  about  ten  wooden  staves,  having  each  of  them  on  the  top 
a  vessel  like  a  dish,  in  which  there  is  a  piece  of  cloth  with  oil  and 
pitch  :  these,  being  lighted,  they  cax'ry  before  her  for  torches.'  The 
Greeks  also  used  nuptial  torches. 

to  meet  the  bi'idegroovi]  Seemingly  they  were  waiting  at  the  house 
of  the  bride,  whither  the  bridegioom  would  come  to  fetch  her. 


out. 


vii.  23  ; 
L.  xiii.  27. 


42. 
M.  xiii.  34. 
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5  While  the  bridegroom  tarried,  they  all  slumbered  and  slept. 

6  And  at  midnight  there  was  a  cry  made,  Behold,  the  bride- 
groom Cometh  ;  go  ye  out  to  meet  him, 

7  Then  all  those  virgins  arose,  and  trimmed  their  lamps. 

8  And  the  foolish  said  unto  the  wise,  Grive  us  of  your  oil ;   w^r, going 
for  our  lamps  are  ||  gone  out. 

9  But  the  wise  answered,  saying,  Not  so ;  lest  there  be  not 
enough  for  us  and  you  :  but  go  ye  rather  to  them  that  sell,  and 
buy  for  yourselves. 

10  And  while  they  went  to  buy,  the  bridegroom  came  ;  and 
they  that  were  ready  went  in  with  him  to  the  marriage  :  and  the 
door  was  shut. 

11  Afterward  came  also  the  other  virgins,  saying.  Lord,  Lord, 
open  to  us. 

12  But  he  answered  and  said.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  know 
you  not. 

13  Watch  therefore,  for  ye   know  neither  the  day  nor  the  ^^y^i.^- ^3, 
hour  wherein  the  Son  of  man  cometh.  Mat^x^dV 

u  f  For  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  as  a  man  travelling  into 
a  far  country,  who  called  his  own  servants,  and  delivered  unto 
them  his  goods. 

5.  slumbered  and  slejyt]  Render,  literally,  '  nodded  and  slept.' 
8.  gone  out]  Render  '  going  out.' 

10.  the  marriage]  In  the  original  the  pkival  is  used — see  note  on 
xxii.  2. 

11.  Lord,  Lord']  See  note  on  vii.  21. 

13.  Watch]  See  notfe  on  xxiv.  42. 
ivherei7i — comet/i]  Editors  omit  these  words,  as  a  marginal  note  of 

which  the  phraseology  was  suggested  by  xxiv.  36-7,  42.  Though  found 
in  most  MSS.,  they  are  wanting  in  SVACD,  the  three  Latin  versions, 
Peshitta  Syi-iac,  South  and  North  Egyptian,  Eusebius  (seemingly), 
Athanasius,  Basil  {De  Bajyt.),  Chrysostom,  and  the  translator  of  Origen. 
14-30.  Eusebius  (Migne's  ed.  iv.  155)  in  his  Theophania,  reports 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  to  have  had  a  somewhat  different 
version  of  this  parable  :  '  The  Gospel  which  comes  to  us  in  Hebrew 
characters  has  directed  the  threat  not  against  the  hider,  but  against 
the  abandoned  liver.  For  it  has  included  three  servants,  one  which 
devoured  the  substance  with  harlots  and  flute-women,  and  one  which 
multiplied,  and  one  which  hid  the  talent  :  then  that  one  was  accepted, 
one  only  blamed,  and  one  shut  up  in  prison.' 

14.  travelling — country]  Render  '  taking  a  journey,'  as  the  same 
verb  is  translated  in  the  next  verse. 
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15  And  unto  one  he  gave  five  talents,  to  another  two,  and  to 
another  one  ;  to  every  man  according  to  his  several  ability  ;  and 
straightway  took  his  journey. 

.  16  Then  he  that  had  received  the  five  talents  went  and 
traded  with  the  same,  and  made  ihemfi  other  five  talents. 

17  And  likewise  he  that  Uad  received  two,  he  also  gained 
other  two. 

18  But  he  that  had  received  one  went  and  digged  in  the 
earth,  and  hid  his  lord's  money. 

19  After  a  long  time  the  lord  of  those  servants  cometh,  and 
reckoneth  with  them. 

20  And  so  he  that  had  received  five  talents  came  and 
brought  other  five  talents,  saying,  Lord,  thou  deliveredst  unto 
me  five  talents  :  behold,  I  have  gained  beside  them  five  talents 
more. 

21  His  lord  said  unto  him.  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faith- 
ful servant :  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will 
make  thee  ruler  over  many  things :  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  lord. 

22  He  also  that  had  received  two  talents  came  and  said. 
Lord,  thou  deliveredst  unto  me  two  talents  :  behold,  I  have 
gained  two  other  talents  beside  them. 

23  His  lord  said  unto  him.  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant ;  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make 
thee  ruler  over  many  things :  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
lord. 

2i  Then  he  which  had  received  the  one  talent  came  and 
said.  Lord,  I  knew  thee  that  thou  art  an  hard  man,  reaping 
where  thou  hast  not  sown,  and  gathering  where  thou  hast  not 
strawed  : 

25  And  I  was  afraid,  and  went  and  hid  thy  talent  in  the 
earth :  lo,  there  thou  hast  that  is  thine. 

26  His  lord  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Thou  wicked  and 

15.  talents]  See  note  on  xviii.  24. 

16.  [^Aem]]  Omit  this  word. 

23.  the  joy  of  thy  lord']  Probably  the  feast  with  which  he  cele- 
brated his  return.     Cf.  v.  30,  referring  to  the  note  on  viii.  12. 

24.  strawed]  See  note  on  xxi.  8. 

25.  I  was  afraid]  Seemingly,  I  was  afraid  of  risking  in  speculation 
the  property  of  so  hard  a  gainseeker. 
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slothful  servant,  thou  knewest  that  I  reap  where  I  sowed  not, 
and  gather  where  I  have  not  strawed  : 

27  Thou  oughtest  therefore  to  have  put  my  money  to  the 
exchangers,  and  then  at  my  coming  I  should  have  received  mine 
own  with  usury. 

28  Take  therefore  the  talent  from  him,  and  give  it  unto  him 
which  hath  ten  talents. 

29  For  unto  every  one  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall 
have  abundance  :  but  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  which  he  hath. 

30  And  cast  ye  the  unprofitable  servant  into  outer  darkness: 
there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

31  IF  When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all 
the  holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of 
his  glory  : 

32  And  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations :  and  he 
shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  a  shepherd  divideth 
his  sheep  from  the  goats  : 

33  And  he  shall  set  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand,  but  the 
goats  on  the  left. 

34  Then  shall  the  King  say  unto  them  on  his  right  hand, 
Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared 
for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  : 

35  For  I  was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gave  me  meat :  I  was 

27.  exchangers\  Render  'bankers.'  [I  had  unaccountably  over- 
looked this,  and  owe  the  reminder  to  the,  Spp,a'ker''s  Commentary. '\ 

30.  outer  darkness]  See  note  on  viii.  12. 

iveeping  and  gnashing]  Render  '  the  weeping  and  the  gnashing.' 

31.  holy  angels]  Editors  omit  '  holy '  with  SVD,  the  First  Latin, 
Latin  Yulgate,  North  Egyptian,  Origen,  Eusebiiis,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Pseudo-Athanasius,  Didymus,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  the  translator  of 
Origen,  and  Cyprian.  The  word  is  found  in  A,  and  the  Peshitta 
Syriac.  Tischendorf  suggests  that  it  arose  from  recollection  of  the 
Septuagint  version  of  Zech.  xiv.  5,  '  the  Lord  my  God  shall  come,  and 
all  the  holy  with  him.' 

32.  separate]  Render  '  divide,'  the  same  Greek  verb  being  vised 
twice  in  the  verse. 

a  shejyherd — sheejj]  Render  '  the  shepherd  divideth  the  sheep.' 
goats]  Render  '  kids,'  and  so  in  the  next  verse. 
35,  36.  These  verses  consist  of  three  clauses,  each  containing  two 
sections  parallel  to  each  other  in  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  poetry  :  (1)  '  For 
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thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink :  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took 
me  in : 

36  Naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  :  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited 
me  :   I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me. 

37  Then  shall  the  righteous  answer  him,  saying.  Lord,  when 
saw  we  thee  an  hungred,  and  fed  thee  '^  or  thirsty,  and  gave 
thee  drink  ? 

38  When  saw  we  thee  a  stranger,  and  took  thee  in  ?  or  naked, 
and  clothed  thee  t 

39  Or  when  saw  we  thee  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  came  unto 
thee  ? 

40  And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say  unto  them,  Verily 
I  say  unto  you.  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me. 

41  Then    shall  he   say  also  unto  them  on  the  left  hand, 
vii.  23.          Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared   for 

the  devil  and  his  angels : 

42  For  I  was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat :  I  was 
thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink  : 

43  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in  :  naked,  and  ye 
clothed  me  not :  sick,  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not. 

44  Then  shall  they  also  answer  him,  saying.  Lord,  when  saw 
we  thee  an  hungred,  or  athirst,  or  a  stranger,  or  naked,  or  sick, 
or  in  prison,  and  did  not  minister  unto  thee  ? 

45  Then  shall  he  answer  them,  saying.  Verily  I  say  unto 
you.  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye 
did  it  not  to  me. 

Pan.  yii.  2 ;  46  And  thcsc  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment : 

but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal. 

I  was  an  hungred  and  ye  gave  me  meat  ||  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave 
me  drink.'  (2)  '  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in  ||  naked,  and  ye 
clothed  me.'  (3)  '  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me  ||  I  was  in  prison,  and 
ye  came  unto  me.'  The  jjresent  division  of  the  verses  obscures  their 
structure. 

35,  37,  42,  44.  an  hun(jre<r[  See  note  on  iv.  2> 
4L    everlasting  fi>'(i\  Render  'the  fire  of  ages,'  and   see  note  on 
xviii.  8. 

46.  eviiastivg  punishment — life  eternal]  Render  '  punishment 
of  aces  .  .  .  life  of  ages,'  and  see  note  on  xviii.  8.  The  Speaker's 
Conwientari/  notes  the  fault  in  the  Authoiizcd  Version  of  rendering 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

AND  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  finished  all  these  sav- 
ings, he  said  unto  his  disciples, 

2  Ye  know  that  after  two  days  is  the  feast  of  the  passover, 
and  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  to  be  crucified. 

3  Then  assembled  together  the  chief  priests,  and  the  scribes, 
and  the  elders  of  the  people,  unto  the  palace  of  the  high  priest, 
who  was  called  Caiaphas, 

4  And  consulted  that  they  might  take  Jesus  by  subtilty, 
and  kill  hirifi. 

5  But  they  said.  Not  on  the  feast  day^  lest  there  be  an 
uproar  among  the  people. 

the  same  Greek  word  in  this  verse  by  two  English  words,  *  everlasting ' 
and  '  eternal.'     The  same  fault  occurs  in  xix.  16-29. 

XXVI.  3.  and  the  scribes]  Editors  omit  these  words,  as  inserted 
from  Mark  and  Luke.  So  SVAD,  the  First  Latin,  Latin  Vulgate, 
South  and  North  Egyptian,  and  Augustine.  They  are  found  in  most 
MSS.,  the  Second  Latin  (1),  Peshitta  Syriac,  and  Chrysostom. 

palace]  Pender  '  courtyard,'  i.e.  the  court  round  which  a  Jewish 
house  was  built. 

who — ■Caiajihas']  A  surname,  his  forename  being  Joseph.  He 
was  appointed  a.d.  2.5,  doubtless  by  the  influence  of  his  father-in- 
law  Hanan  ('  Annas '),  and  remained  high-priest  until  a.d.  36,  when 
the  Romans  deposed  him.  The  name  is  of  foiir  syllables,  and  should 
be  printed  '  Caiaphas.' 

5.  on  the  feast  \day']\  Render,  literally,  '  in  the  feast.'  There  was 
no  more  risk  of  uproar  on  the  day  of  the  Passover  than  on  the  days 
following  it;  most  of  the  immigrant  worshippers  would  not  leave 
Jerusalem  until  the  end  of  the  Paschal  week.  We  now  see  why  this 
council  broke  up  without  taking  any  action.  They  did  not  mean  to 
seize  Jesus  until  the  entire  feast  was  over,  and  the  bulk  of  the  pilgrims 
had  begun  their  return  :  during  the  nine  or  ten  intervening  days  they 
might  watch  events  and  hold  another  meeting.  But  the  unexpected 
pi-oposal  of  Judas  that  they  should  seize  Jesus  by  night  (when  there 
was  less  chance  of  a  popular  rescue)  led  them  at  the  last  moment  to 
change  their  mind. 

lest — jjeople]  According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  xvii.  9  §  3)  3000  Jews 
were  killed  in  an  afii-ay  with  the  soldiers  of  Archelaus  upon  a  Pass- 
over-day. He  also  gives  an  account  of  a  battle  with  the  Roman 
troops  which  took  place  during  the  celebration  of  Pentecost.  He  says 
{War,  vi.  9  §  3)  that  at  one  Passover  256,500  lambs  were  killed,  that 
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6  \  Now  when  Jesus  was  in  Bethany,  in  the  house  of  Simon 
the  leper, 

7  There  came  unto  him  a  woman  having  an  alabaster  box  of 
very  precious  ointment,  and  poured  it  on  his  head,  as  he  sat  at 
meat. 

8  But  when  his  disciples  saw  it^  they  had  indignation,  saying, 
To  what  purpose  is  this  waste  ? 

9  For  this  ointment  might  have  been  sold  for  much,  and 
given  to  the  poor. 

10  When  Jesus  understood  it.,  he  said  unto  them.  Why 
trouble  ye  the  woman  ?  for  she  hath  wrought  a  good  work 
upon  me. 

11  For  ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you ;  but  me  ye  have 
not  always. 

12  For  in  that  she  hath  poured  this  ointment  on  my  body, 
she  did  it  for  my  burial. 

not  fewer  than  10  people,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  20,  shared  each 
lamb,  and  that  consequently  we  may  reckon  2,700,000  as  having  been 
present.  Elsewhere  {War,  ii.  14  §  3)  he  puts  the  number  of  those 
present  at  the  Passover  in  a.d.  65  at  3,000,000.  Indeed  every  male 
Israelite  above  13,  and  labouring  neither  under  bodily  incapacity  nor 
ceremonial  impurity,  was  bound  to  come  up  to  the  feast,  while  the 
attendance  of  women  was  also  allowed. 

6.  the  lepei^l  Either  he  must  have  been  covered  with  leprosy  all 
over,  in  which  case  he  would  be  'clean'  (Lev.  xiii.  11),  or  else  he 
must  have  recovered  from  the  disease  :  otherwise  he  would  not 
have  received  guests. 

7.  a  v^omaril  We  are  told  in  John  xii.  3  that  she  was  Mary,  the 
sister  of  Lazarus.  The  episode  of  the  '  woman  which  was  a  sinner,' 
given  in  Luke  vii.  36-50,  is  there  told  of  an  entirely  different  time 
and  place  (see  also  note  on  xxvii.  56). 

alabaster  box]  Render  '  alabaster  cruse.' 

ointment]  Render  '  myrrh '  here  and  afterwards. 

on  his  head]  Cf  vi.  17,  'anoint  thine  head,' and  Luke  vii.  46, 
'  My  head  with  oil  thou  didst  not  anoint.' 

sat]  Render  'lay,'  and  see  note  on  viii.  11. 

9.  for  much]  For  300  '  pence  '  according  to  Mark  and  John — i.e. 
about  £10  12s.  6d.,  a  sum,  moreover,  very  far  larger  then  than  now 
(see  note  on  xx.  2).  According  to  John  xii.  3,  a  pound  of  12  oz.  was 
about  the  quantity  which  the  cruse  contained. 

12.  for  7iiy  burial]  The  bodies  and  graveclothes  of  the  dead  were 
anointed  :  cf.  Mark  xvi.  1,  Luke  xxiii.  56,  John  xix.  40. 


L.  sxii.  3-23. 
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]  3  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Wheresoever  this  gospel  shall  be 
preached  in  the  whole  world,  there  shall  also  this,  that  this 
woman  hath  done,  be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her. 

14  If  Then  one  of  the  twelve,  called  Judas  Iscariot,  went      14-29 
unto  the  chief  priests,  ^  btj' 

15  And  said  unto  them.  What  will  ye  give  me,  and  I  will 
deliver  him  unto  you?  And  they  covenanted  with  him  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

16  And  from  that  time  he  sought  opportunity  to  betray  him. 

17  IF  Now  the  first  day  of  i\ie  feast  of  unleavened  bread  the 
disciples  came  to  Jesus,  saying  unto  him.  Where  wilt  thou 
that  we  prepare  for  thee  to  eat  the  passover  ? 

18  And  he  said,  Gro  into  the  city  to  such  a  man,  and  say 
unto  him.  The  Master  saith.  My  time  is  at  hand  ;  I  will  keep 
the  passover  at  thy  house  with  my  disciples. 

19  And  the  disciples  did  as  Jesus  had  appointed  them ;  and 
they  made  ready  the  passover. 

20  Now  when  the  even  was  come,  he  sat  down  with  the 
twelve. 

14.  called  Jiidas  Iscariot]  See  note  on  x.  4. 

15.  covenanted  with  him  fo7-\  Render  '  weighed  to  him ' :  the 
same  Greek  verb  is  used  as  in  the  Septuagint  translation  of  Zech.  xi. 
12,  *  they  weighed  for  my  price  thirty  pieces  of  silver.' 

thirty  pieces  oj  silver]  Thirty  shekels  was  the  compensation  or- 
dained in  Ex.  xxi.  32  for  the  death  of  a  slave.  The  shekel  was  prob- 
ably no  longer  in  circulation,  but  the  stater  (mentioned  in  xvii.  27) 
was  capable  of  beiag  used  as  a  substitute  for  it.  The  amoimt  would 
about  equal  £i  4s.  hi  weight  of  silver,  but  would  be  far  more  valuable 
(see  note  on  xx.  2). 

17.  the  first — bread]  The  14th  of  Nisan  :  the  Passover  was  to  be 
eaten  the  same  evening,  after  the  beginning  of  the  15th. 

■  Where — ^:)asso'yer .?]    The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews   had 
*  Where  wilt  thou  that  we  prepare  for  thee  the  passover  to  eat  ? ' 

18.  The  Master]  Render  '  The  Teacher.' 
/   vnll   keep — house]    The   inhabitants    of  Jerusalem   gave   free 

lodging  during  the  Passover  to  as  many  strangers  as  they  were  able  to 
accommodate. 

20.  when — come]  When  the  time  for  eating  the  Passover  had 
come. 

sat  dowri]  Render  '  lay  down,'  and  see  note  on  viii.  1 1 . 

Since  John  xviii.  28  tells  us  that  the  Jews,  when  they  brought 
p  2 
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j.xui.2i.  21  And  as  they  did  eat,  he  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that 

one  of  you  shall  betray  me. 

22  And  they  were  exceeding  sorrowful,  and  began  every  one 
[J.  xiii.  25.]    of  them  to  say  unto  him,  Lord,  is  it  I  ? 
J.  xiii.26.  23  And  he  answered  and  said,  He  that  dippeth  Ifiis  hand 

with  me  in  the  dish,  the  same  shall  betray  me. 

2i  The  Son  of  man  goeth  as  it  is  written  of  him :  but  woe 

unto  that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  !  it  had 

been  good  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  born. 
[J.  xiii.  36.]  25  Then  Judas,  which  betrayed  him,    answered   and  said. 

Master,  is  it  I  ?     He  said  unto  him.  Thou  haist  said. 

Jesus  before  Pilate,  would  not  go  into  the  Praetorium  '  lest  they  should 
be  defiled,  but  that  they  might  eat  the  passover,'  it  is  held  by  a  large 
body  of  critics  that  the  ordinary  Passover  was  not  eaten  till  the  night 
of  the  Crucifixion,  and  that  the  Last  Supj^er  was  not  the  Paschal  meal 
at  all,  or  that  it  was  a  preliminary  passover  such  as  is  now  eaten  by 
the  Jews,  or  that  Jesus  kept  the  right  day  but  the  bulk  of  the  Jews 
(owing  to  miscalculation  or  other  causes)  kept  the  wrong  one,  or  that 
Jesus  altered  the  day  for  himself  and  his  disciples,  or  that  his  accusers 
altered  the  day  for  themselves  so  that  they  might  seize  and  try  him 
on  the  14th. 

Several  arguments  are  brought  forward  to  maintain  this  theory, 
but  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  plainly,  and  without  any  qualiffca- 
tion  whatever,  give  as  to  understand  that  the  Last  Supper  was  the 
Passover,  while  the  other  explanations  of  it  which  have  been  mentioned 
above  are  one  and  all  wanting  both  in  histoi-ical  foundation  and  in 
probability.  I  therefor  look  upon  the  Gospel  according  to  John  as  the 
one  to  which  all  discussion  and  explanation  of  this  matter  should  be 
attached,  and  I  hope  to  deal  with  it  in  a  commentary  on  that  Gospel. 

22.  is  it  If\  Render  '  it  is  not  I  %\  and  so  in  v.  25. 

23.  dippei}i\  Pender  'hath  dipped.'  According  to  ordinary 
custom  they  would  all  dij)  their  hands  in  the  dish ;  Judas  may  have 
done  so  at  the  same  moment  with  Jesus. 

the  disli\  A  sauce  made  of  dates,  raisins,  &c.,  mixed  with  vin- 
egar; in  this  they  dipped  the  bitter  heibs,  of  which  they  then  ate. 

24.  hy  whom^^     Render  '  through  whom.' 

25.  betrayed']  Render  *  was  betraying.' 

Master,  is  it  I?]  Render  'It  is  not  I,  Rabbi  1'  Upon  'Rabbi' 
see  note  on  xxiii.  7. 

Thou  Jiast  said]  A  customary  Jewish  form  of  affirmative  reply  : 
Schoettgen  quotes  two  examples  ft^om  the  Talmud  (Jer.  Gemara, 
Kilaim,  fob  32,  2,  and  (sic)  Borachoth  [1  this  treatise  at  all]). 
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26  IF  And  as  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took  bread,  and  ||  blessed  ^  2^5.''^ 
it.,  and  brake  it,  and   gave   it  to  the  disciples,  and  said.  Take,   G^ek^copies 
eat ;  this  is  my  body.  tfumkT'"' 

27  And  he  took  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to  1  cor.  xi.  25. 
them,  saying,  Drink  ye  all  of  it ; 

28  For   this  is  my  blood  of  the   new  testament,  which  is  1  cor.  xi.  25. 
shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins. 

26.  bread]  Unleavened  cakes  brought  in  with  the  dish  of  sauce 
and  Paschal  lamb. 

blessed  [it]]  The  insertion  of  the  pronoun  is  a  mistake  :  he  blessed 
God  {cf.  note  on  xiv.  19),  the  precise  form  of  blessing  prescribed  for 
this  part  of  the  Paschal  meal  being  as  follows  : — '  Blessed  be  he  who 
causeth  bread  to  grow  out  of  the  earth.'  He  would  then  take  some 
of  the  bread  and  bitter  herbs  together,  and,  saying  '  Blessed  be  thou,  0 
Lord  God,  our  eternal  King,  he  who  hath  sanctified  us  by  his  precepts, 
and  hath  commanded  us  to  eat,'  would  eat  them. 

brake]  See  note  on  xiv.  29.  Accordmg  to  the  Paschal  custom, 
he  would  take  two  cakes,  and  breaking  one  of  them  would  lay  it  on 
the  other  while  he  blessed. 

27.  the  cu2>]  Editors  read  simply  '  a  cup,'  with  SY,  the  South 
and  North  Egyptian  versions  (seemingly),  and  Chrysostom — against 
ACD  and  most  MSS.  I  had  not  noticed  this  various  reading,  which 
the  Speaher^s  Commentary  pointed  out  to  me. 

Four  cups  of  wine,  mingled  (as  the  Jews  used  to  drink  their  wine) 
with  water  (warmed  on  this  occasion),  were  mixed  at  various  periods 
of  the  meal  — the  first  at  the  very  commencement,  the  second  after 
dipping  the  bitter  herbs  in  the  vinegar,  but  before  breaking  the 
bread,  the  third  after  breaking  the  bread  and  eating  the  lamb,  the 
fourth  when  the  latter  part  of  the  Hallel  was  sung,  at  the  end  of  the 
supper.  The  cup  spoken  of  in  the  text  was  undoubtedly  the  third 
cup  or  '  cup  of  blessing  '  (cf  1  Cor.  x.  16,  '  the  cup  of  blessing '),  when 
thanks  were  given  after  the  meal. 

gave  thanks]  At  this  point  the  ordinary  gi-ace  after  meals  was 
said  :  the  form  prescribed  for  a  person  saying  grace  for  ten  persons 
beside  himself  was  as  follows  : — '  Bless  ye  our  God  of  whose  gifts  we 
have  eaten'  (see  note  on  xiv.  19).  The  Greek  word  is  eucharistesas, 
and  this  *  thanksgiving,'  eucharistia,  has  lent  its  name  to  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

28.  my  blood']  The  Paschal  wine  was  always  red. 

new]  Tregelles,  and  Alford  (but  in  brackets),  keep  this  word, 
which  is  found  in  ACD  and  nearly  all  MSS..  thethree  Latin  versions, 
Peshibta  Syriac,  North  Egyptian,  Origen,  Chrysostom,  and  the  trans- 
lator of  Irenaeus.     Tischendorf  and  Westcott-and-Hort  omit  it  (as 


30-5 
M.  xiv.  26- 

31; 
L.  xxii.  39, 
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29  But  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  drink  henceforth  of  this 
fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with  you 
in  my  Father's  kingdom. 

30  And  when  they  had  sung  an  ||  hymn,  they  went  out  into 
.on^^'    ■•,    the  mount  of  Olives. 

(30.   J.xviil. 

„  )^-     ,  31  Then   saith  Jesus  unto  them.  All  ye   shall  be  offended 

II  Or,  psalm.  '  ■' 

zech.  xiu.  7.   because  of  me  this  night :  for  it  is  written,  I  will  smite  the 

shepherd,  and  the  sheep  of  the  flock  shall  be  scattered  abroad. 
M.svi.  7.  32  But  after  I  am  risen  again,  I  will  go  before  you  into 

Galilee. 

33  Peter  answered  and  said  unto  him.  Though  all  men  shall 

be  offended  because  of  thee,  yet  will  I  never  be  offended. 
J.  xiii.  38.  34  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Verily  I  say  unto  thee.  That  this 

night,  before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice. 

35  Peter  said  unto  him.  Though  I  should  die  with  thee,  yet 

will  I  not  deny  thee.     Likewise  also  said  all  the  disciples, 

inserted  fi'om  Luke  xxii.  20),  with  SV,  the  South  Egyptian  (seem- 
ingly), and  Cyril  of  Alexandria. 

testa7ne7it]  Render  '  covenant.'  The  word  diatheke,  fi'om  early 
times  translated  '  testament '  in  the  phrases  '  old  testament,'  '  new 
testament,'  also  means  '  covenant,'  and  should  have  been  so  rendered 
— these  expressions  designating  the  old  covenant  entered  into  by  God 
with  man  through  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses  (see  Ex.  xxiv.  8, 
*  the  blood  of  the  covenant '),  and  the  new  covenant  through  Jesus. 
That  this  is  the  normal  Biblical  sense  of  diatheke  may  b  e  shown 
both  by  the  Septuagint  version  and  from  the  constant  usage  of 
the  Christian  scriptures — in  which,  indeed,  our  version  almost  always 
so  renders  it.  See  Mark  xiv.  24  ;  Luke  i.  72,  xxii.  20  ;  Acts  iii.  25, 
vii.  8;  Rom.  ix.  4,  xi.  27;  1  Cor.  xi.  25;  2  Cor.  iii.  6,  14;  Gab  iii. 

15,  17,  iv.  24 ;    Eph.  ii.  12;  Heb.  vii.  22,  viii.  8,  9, 10,  ix.  4,  15,  x. 

16,  29,  xii.  24,  xiii.  20;  Rev.  xi.  19.    If  diatheke  means  'testament' 
in  Heb.  ix.  16,  17,  20,  it  does  so  nowhere  else  in  the  Bible. 

is  shed'\     Render  '  is  being  poured  out.' 

29.  my  Father'' s  kingdom']    See  note  on  iii.  2. 

30.  sung  an  hymri\  According  to  custom  they  sang  the  Hallel 
(see  note  on  xxi.  9)  in  two  parts — Pss.  cxiii.,  cxiv.  during  the  Paschal 
meal,  Pss.  cxv.-xviii.  after  it, 

31.  offended]  Render  'stumbled  '  here  and  hi  v.  33. 
it  is  written]     Zech,  xiii,  7. 

34.  the  cock]  Render  'a  cock.'  From  midnight  to  3  a.m.  was 
called  '  cockcrow.'     On  a  strange  interpretation  see  Appendix  D. 


64. 


xxvr.  47]  according  to  Matthew.  2 1 5 

36  t  Then   cometh   Jesus   with  them  unto  a   place  called  ^^  se-es 

*■  M.  XIV.  32- 

Gethsemane,  and  saith  unto  the  disciples,  Sit  ye  here,  while  I  ^es^;..  ^^ 
go  and  pray  yonder. 

37  And  he  took  with  him  Peter  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee, 
and  began  to  be  sorrowful  and  very  heavy. 

38  Then  saith  he  unto  them,  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrow- 
ful, even  unto  death :  tarry  ye  here,  and  watch  with  me. 

39  And  he  went  a  little  farther,  and  fell  on  his  face,  and 
prayed,  saying,  0  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup 
pass  from  me :  nevertheless  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt. 

40  And  he  cometh  unto  the  disciples,  and  findeth  them  asleep, 
and  saith  unto  Peter, ^\1iat,  could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour? 

41  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation  :  the 
spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak. 

42  He  went  away  again  the  second  time,  and  prayed,  saying, 
0  my  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from  me,  except  I 
drink  it,  thy  will  be  done. 

43  And  he  came  and  found  them  asleep  again :  for  their 
eyes  were  heavy. 

44  And  he  left  them,  and  went  away  again,  and  prayed  the 
third  time,  saying  the  same  words. 

45  Then  cometh  he  to  his  disciples,  and  saith  unto  them. 
Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest :  behold,  the  hour  is  at  hand, 
and  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinners. 

46  Eise,  let  us  be  going :  behold,  he  is  at  hand  that  doth 
betray  me. 

47  IF  And  while  he  yet  spake,  lo,  Judas,  one  of  the  twelve,  , 
came,  and  with  him  a  great  multitude  with  swords  and  staves, 
from  the  chief  priests  and  elders  of  the  people. 

35.  should']  Literally,  '  must,'  We  have  here  a  relic  of  the  old 
sense  of  shall,  i.e.  owe  :  cf.  the  German  sollte. 

36.  Gethsemane]  A  garden  of  trees,  whose  exact  situation  is  un- 
known, but  which  lay  across  the  brook  Kedron,  and  probably  a 
little  more  than  \  a  mile  N.E.  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives.     The  name  probably  means  '  oilpress.' 

38.  watch]     That  is,  '  wake '  :  see  note  on  xxiv.  42. 

39.  this  eup]  A  metaphor  doubtless  here  taken  from  the  four  cups 
drunk  at  the  Paschal  meal. 

40.  41.  watch]     I.e.  'wake  ' :  see  note  on  xxiv.  42, 

41.  Punctuate  *  Watch,  and  pray  that  &c.'  (cf.  Luke  xxii.  40). 
47.  multiticde]     Render  '  crowd.' 
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48  Now  he  that  betrayed  him  gave  them  a  sign,  saying, 
Whomsoever  I  shall  kiss,  that  same  is  he  :  hold  him  fast. 

49  And  forthwith  he  came  to  Jesus,  and  said,  Hail,  master ; 
and  kissed  him. 

50  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Friend,  wherefore  art  thou 
come  ?   Then  came  they,  and  laid  hands  on  Jesus,  and  took  him. 

J.xviii.  10.  51  And,  behold,  one  of  them  which  were  with  Jesus  stretched 

out  his  hand,  and  drew  his  sword,  and  struck  a  servant  of  the 

high  priest's,  and  smote  off  his  ear. 
J.  xviii.  n.  52  Then  said  Jesus  unto  him.  Put  up  again  thy  sword  into 

Rev.  siii.  10.  his  place :  for  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with 

the  sword. 

63  Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  my  Father,  and 

he  shall  presently  give  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  ? 
?  isai.  liii.  7  54  But  how  then  shall  the  scriptures  be  fulfilled,  that  thus 

it  must  be  ? 

48.  hold  him  fast]     Bender  '  lay  hold  of  him.' 

49.  master']  Render  *  Rabbi,'  as  in  v.  25  and  Mark  xiv.  45,  and 
see  note  on  xxiii.  7. 

kissed  him]     Render  '  kissed  him  eagerly.' 

50.  Friend]     Render  'Fellow,'  and  see  note  on  xxii.  12. 
V)herefore — come  ?]      An  impossible  translation.     Render  '  that 

tliou  art  come  for  ..,.,'  an  unfinished  sentence,  the  rest  of  which 
Judas  may  have  been  left  to  supply  for  himself  from  the  words  before 
spoken  to  him  (John  xiii.   27),  during  the  supper,  '  That  thou  doest, 

DO  QUICKLY.' 

51.  one — Jesus]  We  are  told  in  John  xviii.  10  that  it  was 
Peter. 

a  servant]  Render  *  the  servant ' — his  smgle  personal  servant, 
or  the  servant  charged  to  see  his  commands  executed  on  the  present 
occasion.  According  to  John  xviii.  10  his  name  was  (Maluch, 
Gi'aecized  into)  '  Malchus.' 

52.  his]     See  note  on  xxiv.  32. 

for — tvith  the  sword]  Cf.  this  Talmudic  anecdote  of  Hillel : — 
*  Moreover  he  saw  a  skull  which  floated  on  the  face  of  the  water,  and 
he  said  to  it  "  Because  thou  drownedst  they  drowned  thee,  and  in  the 
end  they  that  drowned  thee  shall  be  drowned '  (Mishnah,  Pirqe  aboth, 
ii.  7). 

53.  presently]     I.e.  'immediately' :  see  note  on  xxi.  19. 
give  me]     Render  *  set  at  my  side.' 

legions]     A  legion  consisted  of  some  6000  men, 

54.  Omit  '  But.'     There  may  be  a  reference  to  Isai.  liii.  7,  '  he  is 


J.  xviii.  15, 
18. 
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55  In  that  same  hour  said  Jesus  to  the  multitudes,  Are  ye 
come  out  as  against  a  thief  with  swords  and  staves  for  to  take 
me  ?  I  sat  daily  with  you  teaching  in  the  temple,  and  ye  laid 
no  hold  on  me. 

56  But  all  this  was  done,  that  the  scriptures  of  the  prophets 
might  be  fulfilled.     Then  all  the  disciples  forsook  him,  and  fled. 

57  1  And  they  that  had  laid  hold  on  Jesus  led  hiTYi  away  to  J-  J^iii- 12 
Caiaphas  the  high    priest,  where  the  scribes  and    the   elders 

were  assembled. 

58  But  Peter  followed  him  afar  off  unto  the  high  priest's 
palace,  and  went  in,  and  sat  with  the  servants,  to  see  the  end. 

59  Now  the  chief  priests,  and  elders,  and  all  the  council, 
sought  false  witness  against  Jesus,  to  put  him  to  death  ; 

brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter/  and  the  following  verses  :  cf.  the 
resemblance  between  Isai.  liii.  6,  'All  we  like  sheep  have  gone 
astray,'  and  Zech.  xiii.  7,  quoted  in  v.  31. 

55.  multitiodes']     Render  '  crowds.' 
thief]     Render  '  robber.' 

56.  was  done]  Render  '  has  come  to  pass,'  and  see  note  on  i.  22. 
This  sentence  is  no  comment  of  the  evangelist,  but  part  of  the  words 
of  Jesus  himself — as  Mark  xiv.  49  has  them. 

58.  loent  in]  We  are  told  in  John  xviii.  15,  16  that  he  was 
admitted  through  the  personal  influence  of  John,  who  had  accompanied 
him  and  had  already  entered. 

palace]     Render  '  courtyard,'  and  see  note  on  v.  3. 
serva7its]     Render  '  oflicers  ' — the  Greek  word  denotes  an  apparitor 
or  constable. 

59.  and  elders]  Editors  omit  these  words  (as  a  natural  acciden- 
tal insertion),  with  SVD;  the  Fnst  Latin,  Latin  Vulgate,  South 
and  North  Egyptian,  Origen  (twice),  Eusebius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
and  Augustine.  They  are  found  in  AC  and  most  MSS.,  the  Second 
Latin,  Peshitta  Syriac,  and  the  translator  of  Origen. 

the  council]     Literally,  '  the  Sanhedrin '  {syn{h)edrion). 

The  Sanhedrin  was  the  supreme  legislative  and  judicial  assembly 
of  the  Jews,  on  which  devolved  among  other  duties  that  of  trying 
anyone  accused  of  being  an  apostate  or  religious  pretender.  There  were 
71  members.  The  President  and  Vice-president  (both  elected  for 
preeminent  wisdom  and  piety)  were  called  respectively  Nasi 
'Prince,'  and  Ah-heth-din  'Father  of  the  judgement-house.'  The 
latter  took  the  more  active  part  in  the  deliberations,  the  former  was 
of  course  the  official  representative  of  the  asseml)ly  out  of  doors.  The 
President  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Jesus  was  either  Simon  the  son  or 
Gamaliel  (Paul's  teacher)  the  grandson  of  the  gi-eat  Hillel. 
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60  But   found  none ;    yea,   though   many   false   witnesses 
came,  yei  found  they  none.     At  the  last  came  two  false  wit- 


The  Jews  traced  the  origin  of  the  Sanhedrin  to  the  70  elders  who 
assisted  Moses.  But  we  find  no  written  mention  of  it  before  the 
occurrence  related  in  2  Mace.  i.  10,  the  date  of  which  was  about  144 
B.C. ;  the  traditional  list  of  its  presidents  and  vice-presidents  carries  us 
back  only  as  far  as  170  b.c.  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  name  itself  is  but  the 
Greek  word  Syn{]i)edrio7i  makes  it  likely  that  the  Sanhedrin  was  not 
constituted  till  after  the  first  contact  of  the  Jews  with  the  Greeks,  i.e. 
at  some  time  during  a  period  of  little  more  than  300  years  before  oiir 
era. 

Dr.  Ginsburg's  article  '  Sanhedrin '  in  '  Kitto's '  Cydopcedia 
supplies  a  mass  of  information  on  this  assembly.  From  that  it  will 
be  seen  that,  though  the  Sanhedrin  was  accustomed  in  all  its  proced- ' 
ure  to  act  in  conformity  with  fixed  rules  and  to  lean  strongly  to  the 
side  of  the  accused,  it  seems  to  have  conducted  the  trial  of  Jesus 
irregularly  and  harshly.  It  ought  not  to  have  met  (see  vv.  3,  57) 
at  the  high  priest's  house,  and  it  ought  not  to  have  been  presided 
over  (see  vv.  62-5)  by  the  high  priest. 

The  followmg  rules  seem  at  first  sight  to  have  been  also  violated. 
No  verdict  of  guilty  for  a  capital  crime  might  be  given  on  the  same  day 
as  the  trial,  and  no  trial  might  be  carried  on  through  the  night :  there 
must  be  an  adjournment  for  longer  consideration,  and  the  judges  must 
fast  all  day  before  pronouncing  sentence.  Nor  did  the  court  sit  on  festiv- 
als, or  begin  a  capital  case  on  the  day  before  a  festival  (on  account  of 
the  rule  about,  adjournment),  and  the  condemned  was  not  executed 
till  the  day  after  sentence,  the  reasons  for  which  had  been  meanwhile 
formally  scrutinized. 

But,  according  to  the  Tosefta  Sanhedrin  (x.),  a  Rabbinical  treatise 
compiled  in  the  first  few  centuries  a.d.,  one  who  pretended  to  be  the 
Messiah,  or  who  led  the  people  away  from  Jewish  doctrine,  might  be 
tried  and  condemned  the  same  day  or  in  the  night  (Dr.  Ginsburg). 
And,  if  so,  this  exceptional  disregard  for  forms  might  be  carried  even 
further.  But  one  would  like  to  feel  certain  that  this  statement  of 
the  Tosefta  Sanhedrin,  which  is  not  found  in  the  Talmud,  was  genuine 
traditional  law  and  not  an  imaginary  explanation  intended  to  turn 
the  point  of  Christian  accusations. 

60.  tv)o  false  wittiesses]  If  we  keep  this  reading,  the  falseness  of 
their  testimony  consisted  in  substituting  for  the  words  of  John 
ii.  19,  'Destroy  this  temple,'  the  words  '  I  am  able  to  desti-oy  the 
temple  of  God.' 

The  reading  of  the  text — dyo  pseudomartyres — is  in   CD   and 
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61  And  said,  This  fellow  said,  I  am  able  to  destroy  the 
temple  of  Grod,  and  to  build  it  in  three  days. 

62  And  the  high  priest  arose,  and  said  unto  him,  Answerest 
thou  nothing  ?  what  is  it  which  these  witness  against  thee  ? 

63  But  Jesus  held  his  peace.  And  the  high  priest  answered 
and  said  unto  him,  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God,  that  thou 
tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 

64  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Thou  hast  said:  nevertheless  I 
say  unto  you.  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting 

nearly  all  MSS.,  with  the  three  Latin  versions.  Editors,  however, 
follow  SV,  the  Peshitta  Syriac,  and  South  and  North  Egyptian,  in 
reading  merely  *  two,'  considering  '  ftilse  witnesses '  as  a  gloss 
suggested  by  Mark  xiv.  57.  Origen  gives  the  passage  twice,  once 
without  '  false  witnesses  '  and  once  with  it  :  elsewhere  his  translator 
(the  original  Greek  being  lost)  makes  him  state  expressly  that 
Matthew  called  these  men  '  false  witnesses.' 

The  following  consideration  seems  worth  advancing  in  ftivour  of 
the  old  reading.  These  men  came  so  very  near  the  truth  that  a 
copyist  who  had  not  a  verbatim  recollection  of  John  ii.  19  may  well 
have  thought  that  they  did  speak  it,  or,  even  if  he  had  such  recollec- 
tion, may  have  hesitated  to  call  them  '  false  witnesses.'  Hence  he 
would  be  tempted  either  to  leave  out  2^seudoma7-tyres  or  to  cut  it 
down  to  martyr es  '  witnesses,'  the  reading  of  A. 

62.  Atisioerest — theeX]  Render  'Answerest  thou  nothing  what  it 
is  which  these  witness  against  thee  1 ' 

63.  miswered']  It  maybe  asked  how  he  should  '  answer '  when 
Jesus  '  held  his  peace.'  In  several  passages,  however,  of  the  New 
Testament  the  Greek  must  be  allowed  a  laxer  sense  than  the  English 
word  ;  indeed  it  seems  frequently  to  denote  acknowledgement  of,  or 
reply  to,  the  conduct — not  the  verbal  utterances — -of  others.  Compare 
xi.  25,  xvii.  4,  Mark  ix.  5,  xi.  14,  Luke  iii.  16,  xxii.  51,  and  Rev. 
vii.  13 — but  Acts  v,  8  is  doubtful. 

the  Christ,  the  son  of  GocV]  That  is,  '  the  Christ,  as  people  say 
you  have  asserted,  and  the  Son  of  God  as  they  say  you  have  also 
styled  yourself.'  We  must  not  suppose  that  Caiaphas  himself  is 
describing  the  promised  Messiah  as  the  Son  of  God  :  the  Jews  never 
attributed  a  divine  birth  to  the  Messiah,  nor,  except  in  the  Book  of 
Enoch,  of  doubtful  date  (see  note  on  viii.  20),  was  the  title  '  Son  of 
God  '  ever  given  to  him,  so  far  as  we  know,  even  in  a  figurative  sense 
(see  note  on  v.  9). 

64.  Thou  hast  said'\     See  note  on  v.  25. 
the  Son  ofmaoi]     See  note  on  viii.  20. 
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on   the   right   hand  of  power,    and   coming  in   the    clouds  of 
heaven. 

65  Then  the  high  priest  rent  his  clothes,  saying,  He  hath 
spoken  blasphemy;  what  further  need  have  we  of  witnesses? 
behold,  now  ye  have  heard  his  blasphemy. 

66  What  think  ye  ?  They  answered  and  said,  He  is  guilty 
of  death. 

67  Then  did  they  spit  in  his  face,  and  buffeted  him ;  and 
others  smote  Mm  with  ||  the  palms  of  their  hands, 

68  Saying,  Prophesy  unto  us,  thou  Christ,  Who  is  he  that 
smote  thee  ? 

69  IF  Now  Peter  sat  without  in  the  palace :  and  a  damsel 
came  unto  him,  saying,  Thou  also  wast  with  Jesus  of  Galilee. 

70  But  he  denied  before  ihem,  all,  saying,  I  know  not  what 
thou  sayest. 

71  And  when  he  was  gone  out  into  the  porch,  another  maid 
saw  him,  and  said  unto  them  that  were  there,  This  felloiu  was 
also  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 


in  the  clouds]  Render  '  on  the  clouds,'  and  see  notes  on  xxi.  5, 
xxiv.  30. 

65.  rent  his  clothes]  The  rule  was  that  a  judge  hearing  blas- 
phemy testified  rose  to  his  feet  and  rent  his  garments,  which  were 
not  to  be  sewn  up  again.  Rending  the  clothes  as  a  sign  of  grief  is 
often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament. 

66.  guilty  of  death]  In  the  original  'liable  to  death.'  Wyclif, 
ti-anslating  from  the  Vulgate,  introduced  the  Latinism  '  gilty  of  deth  ' 
which  is  preserved  in  Coverdale  and  the  Reims  version — Tyndale, 
Cranmer,  and  the  Geneva  version  having  '  worthy  to  die.'  I  can 
find  no  other  instance  of  this  idiom  in  English  except  in  the  parallel 
passage  Mark  xiv.  64,  where  it  is  found  in  Wyclif,  Coverdale,  and 
the  Reims  and  Authorized  versions,  while  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and 
the  Geneva  vei'sion  have  '  worthy  of  death.' 

Lev.  xxiv.  16  condemned  blasphemers  of  God  to  death. 

67.  they]  Not  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  but  the  bystanders 
or  officers  of  the  court — 'the  men  that  held  Jesus,'  according  to 
Luke  xxii.  63. 

buffeted — hands]  Ekolajjhisan  ('buffeted')  probably  indicates 
blows  with  the  fist  (see  Appendix  D)  :  erapisan  ('smote — hands')  is 
probably  '  slapped  '  (cf.  its  use  in  v.  39),  but  may  be  '  hit  with  sticks.' 

69.  palace]     Render  '  courtyard  ' — see  note  on  v.  3. 

a  damsel]  The  original  *  one  damsel,'  or  '  a  single  damsel,'  is 
more  emphatic. 
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72  And  again  he  denied  with  an  oath,  I  do  not  know  the  man. 

73  And  after  a  while  came  unto  himj  they  that  stood  by,  and 
said  to  Peter,  Sm-ely  thou  also  art  one  of  them  ;  for  thy  speech 
bewrayeth  thee. 

74  Then  began  he  to  curse  and  to  swear,  saying,  I  know  not 
the  man.     And  immediately  the  cock  crew. 

75  And  Peter  remembered  the  word  of  Jesus,  which  said 
unto  him.  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice. 
And  he  went  out,  and  wept  bitterly. 

73.  thy  s])eecl{\  The  Galileans  were  in  the  habit  of  pronouncing 
jo  for  6,  and  cli  for  k ;  of  dropping  gutturals ;  of  blending  two  words 
when  the  ending  of  one  and  the  beginning  of  the  other  were  quite 
unlike,  &c.  &c. 

Lightfoot  {Chorograjjhical  Century,  c.  87)  quotes  from  the  Talmud 
some  amusing  instances  of  these  peculiarities.  A  GalUean  woman, 
for  example,  meaning  to  say  Sheluhti,  tai  doclic  chalaha,  '  Come,  and 
I  will  feed  you  with  milk,'  said  Shelucti,  toclic  lahe,  '  My  neighbour, 
a  Kon  shall  eat  you.' 

bewrayeth]  Reveals  or  convicts  :  of.  Shakspere,  3  Hen.  VI. 
i,  1,  211,  *  whose  looks  bewray  her  anger.'  But  the  reader  unskilled 
in  philology  must  be  cautioned  against  supposing  any  etymological 
connexion  with  betray. 

74.  curse — man]  This  rendering  suggests  erroneous  ideas.  The 
literal  Greek  is  'to  curse  [1]  and  to  swear  that  I  know  not  the  man,' 
i.e.  to  curse  and  make  oath  that  he  knew  not  the  man.  But  it  may 
even  be  questioned  whether  the  verb  katathematizein,  translated 
'  curse,'  does  not  mean  *  pledge  himself  under  an  imprecation '  or 
'assert  with  an  imprecation,'  i.e.  an  imprecation  upon  himself  if  he 
were  speaking  falsely.  The  verb  occurs  nowhere  else,  in  or  out  of 
the  N.  T.  :  but  the  kindred  anathematizein  is  found  in  the  parallel 
passage  Mark  xiv.  71  and  in  Acts  xxiii.  12,  14,  21,  and  in  the  last 
three  places  it  means  '  to  bind  under  an  imprecation.'  In  aU  proba- 
bility, thei-efor,  Peter  must  be  absolved  from  the  charge  of  random 
'cursing  and  swearing,'  but  only  to  be  convicted  of  a  graver  sin — 
that  of  asserting  a  lie  (i. )  with  an  imprecation  on  himself  if  it  were 
not  true,  (ii.)  with  an  appeal  to  the  name  of  some  sacred  object  on 
behalf  of  its  truth  (see  note  on  v.  33).  S.ee,  nevertheless.  Dr.  "W. 
M.  Thomson's  remarks  quoted  in  the  note  on  v.  33. 

The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  had  the  corresponding 
words  '  and  he  denied  and  swore  and  cursed  '  (katerasato,  '  imprec- 
ated '  either  on  others  or  himself). 

74,  75.  the  cock]     Render  '  a  cock.' 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

WHEN   the  morning  was  come,  all  the  chief  priests  and 
elders  of  the  people  took  counsel  against  Jesus  to  put 
him  to  death  : 
L.  xxiii.  1 ;  2  And  when  they  had  bound  him,  they  led  /^,^m  away,  and 

35!'"'    '     delivered  him  to  Pontius  Pilate  the  governor. 

3  IT  Then  Judas,  which  had  betrayed  him,  when  he  saw  that 
he  was  condemned,  repented  himself,  and  brought  again  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  the  chief  priests  and  elders, 

4  Saying,  I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  the  inno- 
cent blood.  And  they  said.  What  is  that  to  us  ?  see  thou  to 
that. 

5  And  he  cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver  in  the  temple,  and 
Acts  i.  18.      departed,  and  went  and  hanged  himself. 

XXVII.  1.  the  morning]     6  a.m. 

2.  Pontius  Pilate]  He  was  in  Jerusalem  for  the  Feast,  his  resid- 
ence being  at  Caesarea  Stratonis  on  the  sea-coast.  He  was  made 
Procvuator  of  Judaea  in  25  or  26  a.d.,  but  after  remaining  in  office 
ten  years  he  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Governor  of  Syria  to  answer  for 
an  attack  on  the  Samaritans.  He  is  said  to  have  killed  himself; 
according  to  one  out  of  many  untrustworthy  traditions  he  had  pre- 
viously been  banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaul. 

the  governor]  When  Augustus,  a.d,  6,  deposed  and  banished 
Archelaus  (see  note  on  ii.  22),  he  annexed  Judaea  to  Syria,  as  a  sub- 
province.  It  was  accordingly  governed  by  a  Procurator,  with  full 
powers  of  life  and  death  as  imperial  lieutenant,  but  liable  to  be  called 
to  account  by  the  Governor  of  Syria. 

The  Sanhediin  had  probably  before  this  been  deprived  of  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  and  were  therefor  obliged  to  obtain  the  assent 
of  Pilate  :  see  further  on  v.  11. 

4.  the]     Omit  this  word. 

5.  in  the  temjile]  Editors,  except  Alford,  read  '  into  the  temple,' 
with  SV,  the  Gothic,  the  Aethiopic  (4th?  6th?  7th  cent.  ?),  Origen  (?), 
Eusebius,and  Chrysostom — against  AC  and  nearly  all  MSS,,  the  three 
Latin  versions,  Peshitta  Syriac,  a  MS.  of  Origen,  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem. 

The  word  here  used  for  '  temple '  is  naos,  the  holy  building  itself, 
into  which  only  the  priests  might  enter  (the  occasional  wider  sense 
claimed  by  the  Speaker^s  Commentary  is  not  proved).  Judas  would 
seem  to  have  followed  the  priests  through  the  courts  to  the  very  door 
and  to  have  flung  the  money  in  after  them. 
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6  And  the  chief  priests  took  the  silver  pieces,  and  said,  It 
is  not  lawful  for  to  put  them  into  the  treasury,  because  it  is  the 
price  of  blood. 

7  And  they  took  counsel,  and  bought  with  them  the  pot-  Acts  i.  is. 
ter's  iield,  to  bury  strangers  in. 

8  Wherefore  that  field  was  called,  The  field  of  blood,  unto  Acts  i.  19. 
this  day. 

9  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was   spoken  by  Jeremy  the  zech.  xi.  13. 
prophet,  saying.  And  they  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  11  or,  ichom 
price  of  him  that  was  valued,  |]  whom  they  of  the  children  of     of  the 
Israel  did  value  ;  o/israei. 

6.  the  treasury]  Literally, '  the  Corban  ' — the  thirteen  chests  for 
votive  offerings  placed  in  the  Court  of  the  Women  :  of.  Mark  xii.  41. 

7.  the  2'>otter's  field]  Cf.  'the  fuller's  field' — 2  Kings  xviii.  17, 
Isai.  vii.  3,  xxxvi.  2.  It  was  probably  a  field  belonging  to  some  well- 
kuown  potter,  which  had  been  worked  until  it  was  no  longer  useful 
for  the  purposes  of  his  trade,  and  was  therefor  to  be  bought  for  a 
comparatively  trifling  sum.  Various  sites  have  been  given  to  it  by 
tradition  :  '  the  "  field  of  blood  "  is  now  shown  on  the  steep  southern 
face  of  the  valley  or  ravine  of  Hinnom,  near  its  eastern  end ;  on  a 
narrow  plateau,  more  than  half  way  up  the  hillside.  Its  modern 
name  is  Hak-ed-damm.  It  is  sejiarated  by  no  enclosure ;  a  few  vener- 
able olive-trees  occupy  part  of  it,  and  the  rest  is  covered  by  a  ruined 
square  edifice.  ...  It  was  believed  in  the  middle  ages  that  the  soil 
of  this  place  had  the  power  of  very  rapidly  consuming  bodies  biu-ied 
in  it'  (Smith's  Bib.  Diet.  i.  16). 

8.  Tlie  field  of  blood]  Hachel  Dama,  now  corrupted  into  Hak-ed- 
damm. 

9.  by]     Render  '  through,'  and  see  note  on  i.  22. 

Jeremy  the  prophet]  The  only  passage  in  the  O.  T.  at  all  near  to 
this  quotation  is  Zech.  xi.  12-13: — 'So  they  weighed  for  my  price 
thii'ty  pieces  of  silver.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me  "  Cast  it  unto 
the  potter  :  a  goodly  price  that  I  was  prised  at  of  them."  And  I  took 
the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  and  cast  them  to  the  potter  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord.'  Many  modern  critics  take  yotzer,  '  potter,'  to  be  here 
a  dialectic  variation  of  otzar,  '  treasury '  or  '  treasurer.'  The  Sep- 
tuagint  version  is  widely  different  : — '  And  they  weighed  for  my 
price  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me  "  Drop  them 
into  the  melting-pot,  a7id  I  will  hok  if  it  be  without  alloy,  even  as  I 
was  assayed  for  them."  And  I  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and 
cast  them  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  into  \oy  for]  the  melting-pot.' 

On  the  phaenomena  of  N.  T.  quotations  see  note  on  ii.  6.    We  may 
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suppose  that  the  evangelist  was  citing  a  Targum,  or  translating  a  dif- 
ferent reading,  or  (the  old  explanation)  quoting  roughly  from  memory  : 
for  the  general  likeness  to  the  passage  in  Zechariah  is  too  strong  to 
be  considered  a  mere  coincidence,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  imagine 
that  any  prophecies  (not  notoriously  apocryphal)  now  lost  were  known 
to  the  Jews  of  Matthew's  time.  It  may  be  remarked  that  he  almost 
certainly  alludes  to  this  prophecy  of  Zechariah  in  xxvi.  15  (where  see 
note),  and  that  in  telling  how  Judas  cast  the  pieces  of  silver  into  the 
Temple  he  may  have  wished  to  show  the  fulfilment  of  the  words  (as 
the  Septuagint  has  them)  '  And  I  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and 
cast  them  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,'  Let  it  be  also  observed  that, 
the  word  in  Zechariah  which  has  been  rendered  '  potter '  in  the 
Authorized  Version  did  unquestionably  mean  ' potter,' whatever  else 
it  may  have  meant ;  that  '  they  took '  may  equally  be  rendered  *  I 
took;'  and  that  in  v.  10  (where  see  note)  'And  I  gave'  is  very 
possibly  the  true  reading. 

T)ie  reference  to  Jeremiah  is  paralleled  by  the  reference  of  some 
authorities  to  Isaiah  in  xiii.  35  (where  see  note).  The  reader  has  his 
choice  of  supposing  a  slip  of  the  writer's  memory,  or  that  an  erroneous 
marginal  gloss  crept  into  the  text.  Indeed  '  Jeremy '  is  omitted  by 
two  of  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  First  Latin,  by  the  Peshitta  Syriac, 
seemingly  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  Epiphanius,  and  was  absent 
from  MSS.  known  to  Augustine  :  but  it  is  in  SVAC  and  D-Latin, 
nearly  all  First  Latin  MSS.,  the  Second  Latin,  Latin  Vulgate,  South 
and  North  Egyptian,  Eusebius,  Chrysostom,  the  translator  of  Origen, 
Augustine,  and  Jerome. 

Jerome  does  indeed  say  'I  lately  read,  in  a  certain  volume  which 
a  Hebrew  of  the  Nazarene  sect  showed  me,  an  apocryphal  book  of 
Jeremiah  in  which  I  found  this  passage  written  verbatim  '  :  but  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  this  was  not  a  late  forgery  made  to  justify  the 
quotation,  or  into  which  the  quotation  had  been  inserted  for  the  sake 
of  giving  credit  to  the  forgery.  Dr.  Eadie  (aii. '  Zechariah  '  in  '  Kitto's  ' 
Cyclopmdia)  says  that  a  portion  of  such  a  book  '  containing  analogous 
language  is  yet  extant  in  a  Sahidic  lectionary  in  the  Codex  Hunting- 
tonianus,  5,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  in  the  Coptic  language  in  a 
MS.  in  the  library  of  St.  Germain  in  Paris.  This  passage,  as  given 
by  Dr.  Henderson,  at  once  betrays  itself  to  be  a  clumsy  imitation, 
designed  to  solve  the  very  difficulty  on  which  we  are  writing.'  Jerome 
himself,  it  mrst  be  added,  did  not  accept  the  apocryphal  book  as  the 
source  of  the  quotation. 

9,  10.  they  took  .  ,  .  and  gave]  Elahon  ....  kai  edokan.  So 
editors,  with  VC,  A  (eddken),  the  three  Latin  versions,  Soiith  and 
North  Egyptian  (seemingly),  and  the  translator  of  Origen.  But  S,  the 
Peshitta  Syriac,  and  two  MSS.  (against  the  editions)  of  Eusebius,  have 
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10  And  gave  them  for  the  potter's  field,  as  the  Lord  ap- 
pointed me. 

11  And  Jesus  stood  before  the  governor:  and  the  governor 
asked  him,  saying,  Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?  And  Jesus 
said  unto  him,  Thou  say  est.  "^-gY^-  ^^ 

12  And  when  he  was  accused  of  the  chief  priests  and  elders, 
he  answered  nothing. 

13  Then  said  Pilate  unto  him,  Hearest  thou  not  how  many 
things  they  witness  against  thee  ? 

14  And  he  answered  him  to  never  a  word ;  insomuch  that 
the  governor  marvelled  greatly. 

15  Now  at  that  feast  the  governor  was  wont  to  release  unto 
the  people  a  prisoner,  whom  they  would. 

elahon  .  .  .  kai  eddka,  '  I  took  ....  and  gave,'  and  the  words '  as 
the  Lord  appointed  me '  point  very  strongly  to  this  as  the  true 
reading. 

'  I  took  .  .  .  and  gave  '  might  indeed  he  a  copyist's  adaptation  to 
the  following  *  me,'  But  a  copyist  was  more  likely  to  adapt  to  what 
he  had  already  written  than  to  what  he  had  yet  to  write,  and  from 
this  poiat  of  view  '  they  took  .  .  .  and  gave '  is  the  more  likely  to 
be  an  adaptation,  as  it  suits  the  previous  narrative  better. 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  first  person  is  a  copyist's  change  made  in 
order  to  conform  the  quotation  to  the  passage  in  Zechariah,  the  answer 
is  obvious  that  the  copyist  who  altered  the  text  with  this  object 
would  almost  certainly  have  omitted  '  Jeremy '  or  have  changed  it 
to  '  Zechariah ' :  but,  though  the  Peshitta  does  omit  '  Jeremy,'  S  does 
not. 

10.  as~~7)ie]  Pender  '  as  the  Lord  directed  me.'  Cf.  '  the  Lord 
said  unto  me '  in  Zechariah. 

11.  Art  .  .  .  Jews?]  The  priests  and  Scribes  knew  that  Pilate 
would  not  condemn  Jesus  to  death  as  a  religious  sectarian  :  they 
therefor  charged  him  (Luke  xxiii.  2)  with  'perverting  the  nation, 
and  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Csesar,  saying  that  he  himself  is 
Christ  a  King.'  Such  an  offense  laesae  maiestatis  was  punishable 
with  death  by  the  Julian  law. 

Thou  sayest]  See  note  on  xxvi.  25.  In  John  xviii.  37  render 
'  Thou  sayest,  for  a  king  I  am,'  not  '  Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a  king.' 

15,  at  that  feast]  Pender  'at  feast-time.'  There  is,  says  the 
Speaker's  Commentary,  no  trace  of  any  such  Jewish  custom,  whereas 
there  was  a  similar  Roman  practice  (at  the  Lectisternia),  whence  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  release  was  a  spontaneous  act  of  grace  on 
the  part  of  the  Roman  governor. 

Q 
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16  And  they  had  then  a  notable  prisoner,  called  Barabbas. 

peo'ple\     Render  '  crowd.' 

16.  a  notable  prisoner'\  Notable,  because  he  had  been  the  leader 
of  a  rising  (Mark  xv.  7)  in  Jerusalem  (Luke  xxiii.  19),  in  which 
seemingly  some  Roman  soldiers  were  killed  (Mk,  and  Luke)  :  John 
(xviii.  40),  calls  him  lestes,  a  brigand.  Moreover  his  surname  Bar  Abba 
(see  below)  indicates  that  his  father  was  a  man  of  high  consideration. 

called  Barabbas]  Bar  Abba.  '  Abba,'  Father,  was  used  like 
Padre,  Pere,  Father,  (fee,  as  a  title  of  reverence :  Lightfoot  quotes 
from  the  Talmud  '  R.  Samuel  Bar  Abba  and  R,  Nathan  Bar  Abba  ' 
(Jer.  Gemara,  Moed  katon,  fol.  82,  1),  '  Abba  Bar  Abba  (Bab.  Gemara, 
Berachoth,  fol.  18,  2),  and  the  shorter  forms  'Simeon  Bar  Ba'  (ib. 
Taanith,  fol.  61,  1),  'R.  Chaijah  Bar  Ba'  (ib.  Chagigah,  fol.  76). 
WUnsche  also  says  that  the  name  Bar  Abba  is  common  in  the  Talmud. 

But  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  it  was  only  a  surname,  and 
I  believe,  on  the  grounds  about  to  be  set  forth,  that,  in  what  Farrar 
{Life  of  Christ,  ii.  377)  calls  'the  fearful  irony  of  circumstance,'  he 
also  was  named  Jesus. 

In  vv.  16,  17  five  cursive  MSS.  and  the  Jerusalem  Syriac  (5th  or 
6th  cent.)  and  Armenian  (5th  cent.)  read  '  Jesus  Barabbas  '  instead  of 
'  Barabbas.'  And  21  MSS  contain  the  following  marginal  note, 
variously  ascribed  to  Chrysostom  (who,  however,  is  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject in  his  Commentary)  and  Anastasius  of  Sinai  (who  flourished 
toward  the  end  of  the  6th  cent.)  : — '  In  some  very  ancient  MSS. 
which  I  came  across  I  found  Barabbas  himself  also  called  Jesus,  so 
that  in  these  the  question  of  Pilate  ran  thus — "  Whether  of  the  twain 
will  ye  that  I  release  unto  you  1  Jesus  Barabbas,  or  Jesus  which  is 
called  Christ  1 "  For,  as  it  seems,  Barabbas,  which  is  interpreted 
"  teacher's  son,"  was  the  robber's  sire-name.' 

But  the  heaviest  externa]  evidence  in  favour  of  this  reading  is  fur- 
nished by  the  fact  that  Origen,  according  to  the  Latin  of  a  passage 
now  lost  in  the  Greek,  states  that  '  In  many  MSS.  it  is  not  contained 
that  Barabbas  was  also  called  Jesus,  and  perhaps  rightly,  so  that  the 
name  Jesus  would  not  belong  to  any  sinner.' — Comm.  in  Matt.  This 
of  course  implies  that  '  Jesus  Barabbas  '  was  at  that  time  the  reading 
of  most  MSS. 

The  internal  evidence  in  Matthew  is  to  my  mind  very  decidedly 
in  favour  of  '  Jesus  Barabbas.'  If  *  Barabbas '  alone  were  the  ori- 
ginal reading,  why  was  *  Jesus '  inserted — a  name  that  would  natur- 
ally be  avoided  above  all  others  1  Tiegelles  thinks  that  in  Matt. 
xxvii.  17  YMIN  was  accidentally  written  TMININ  and  that  another 
copyist  mistook  the  second  IN  for  IN,  i.e.  lesouN,  'Jesus.'  Now  (1) 
the  argument  might  be  retorted  on  him  that  the  original  reading  was 
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17  Therefore  when  they  were  gathered  together,  Pilate  said 
unto  them,  Whom  will  ye  that  I  release  unto  you  ?    Barabbas,  ^'^'^'  ^"' 
or  Jesus  which  is  called  Christ  ?  J-  ^"^iii-  ^^■ 

18  For  he  knew  that  for  envy  they  had  delivered  him. 

YMININ,  then  YMININ,  and  that  finally  the  second  IN  was  treated  as 
an  accidental  repetition  and  left  out ;  (2)  the  reading  '  Jesus  Barab- 
bas' first  occurs  in  v.  16,  where  no  such  mistake  as  Tregelles  supposes 
was  possible ;  (3)  surely  a  copyist  who  had  read  v.  16  without  the 
word  '  Jesus '  would  not  have  changed  IN  to  IN  in  v.  17  and  then 
altered  v.  16,  to  suit  it,  but  would  have  seen  at  once  that  the  two 
superfluous  letters  were  an  accidental  repetition  and  would  have 
struck  them  out  altogether. 

There  is  every  reason,  on  the  other  hand,  why,  if '  Jesus  Barabbas  ' 
be  the  true  reading,  '  Jesus  '  should  have  been  omitted.  The  piety  of 
early  Christians — ignorant  for  the  most  part  how  common  that  name 
formerly  was  among  the  Jews — supposed  it  impossible  for  '  a  murderer, 
a  revolter,  and  a  robber  '  to  have  had  the  same  cii'cumcision-name  as 
their  Lord  :  compare  the  above-quoted  words  of  Origen.  In  the 
second  place,  '  Barabbas  '  might  itself  be  mistaken  for  a  circumcision- 
name  by  any  one  ignorant  of  Aramaic,  and  then  *  Jesus  '  would  be 
struck  out  as  a  supposed  accidental  insertion.  In  the  third  place, 
*  Jesus  '  might  be  omitted  because  absent  from  other  Gospels. 

It  is  true  that  for  a  moment  v.  20  seems  to  militate  against  the 
theory  that  Barabbas  also  bore  the  name  '  Jesus.'  That  verse,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  quotation  of  words  used,  but  merely  the  evangelist's 
account  to  his  readers. 

Note  too,  from  vv.  17,  22,  that  Pilate  says  '  Jesus  which  is  called 
Christ,'  almost  as  if  there  were  another  Jesus  from  whom  it  was  need- 
ful to  distinguish  him. 

Lastly,  it  is  peculiar  that  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  should  all  omit 
the  circumcision-name  of  Barabbas.  But,  if  that  name  was  the  same 
as  that  of  Jesus,  we  can  well  understand  why  they  omitted  it.  Still 
he  may  have  been  known  only  as  Bar- Abba. 

"We  know  from  Jerome  that  the  Gospel  according  the  Hebrews 
interpreted  this  man's  surname  (as  '  son  of  a  master  '),  and  if  so  it  would 
be  likely  to  give  his  circumcision-name.  The  name  '  Jesus  '  may  have 
been  brought  in  from  that  Gospel,  supposing  it  to  have  been  found 
there  :  but  two  out  of  the  three  allies  of  that  Gospel,  namely  D  and  the 
Fiist  Latin,  have  no  trace  of  it,  the  thii^d,  Cureton's  Syriac,  being  de- 
ficient iti  this  part.  If  the  same  man  really  wrote  at  diflerent  times 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  and  this  Gospel  he  would  prob- 
ably write  *  Jesus  Barabbas  '  in  both  if  at  all. 

18.  envy^     Render  'mahce'  :  the  Greek  word  means  both, 
o  2 
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19  1  When  he  was  set  down  on  the  judgment  seat,  his 
wife  sent  unto  him,  saying.  Have  thou  nothing  to  do  with  that 
just  man  :  for  I  have  suffered  many  things  this  day  in  a  dream 
because  of  him. 

20  But  the  chief  priests  and  elders  persuaded  the  multitude 
that  they  should  ask  Barabbas,  and  destroy  Jesus. 

21  The  governor  answered  and  said  unto  them.  Whether  of 
J.  xviii.  40     the  twain  will  ye  that  I  release  unto  you  ?  They  said,  Barabbas. 

[Actsiii.l4.]  ->  J  J  •> 

22  Pilate  saith  unto  them,  What  shall  I  do  then  with  Jesus 
J.  xbc.  6.        which  is  called  Christ  ?    They  all  say  unto  him.  Let  him   be 

crucified. 
[J. xviii. 38.]  23  And   the  governor  said.  Why,  what  evil  hath  he  done? 

[Actsiii.'is.]   But  they  cried  out  the  more,  saying.  Let  him  be  crucified. 

24  H  When  Pilate  saw  that  he  could  prevail  nothing,  but  that 
rather  a  tumult  was  made,  he  took  water,  and  washed  his 
hands  before  the  multitude,  saying,  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood 
of  this  just  person  :  see  ye  to  it. 

25  Then  answered  all  the  people,  and  said,  His  blood  be  on 
J.  xix.  1, 16.    us,  and  on  our  children. 

26  %  Then  released  he  Barabbas  unto  them  :  and  when  he  had 
scourged  Jesus,  he  delivered  him  to  be  crucified. 

19.  Ms  wife]     Tnidition  gives  her  the  name  of  Claudia  Procula. 

20.  the  multitude]     Render  '  the  crowds.' 

22.  Let — crucified]     A  Roman,  not  a  Jewish  punishment. 

24.  prevail]     Render  'avail,'  i.e.  avail  Jesus. 

was  made]     Render  '  was  arising.' 

toolc — hands]  A  Jewish  rite  prescribed  in  Deut.  xxi.  1-9,  'If 
one  be  found  slain  ....  lying  in  the  field,  and  it  be  not  known  who 
hath  slain  him  :  ....  all  the  elders  of  that  city,  that  are  next  unto 
the  slain  man,  shall  wash  their  hands  over  the  heifer  that  is  beheaded 
in  the  valley :  and  they  shall  answer  and  say  "  Our  hands  have  not 
shed  this  blood,  neither  have  our  eyes  seen  it.  Be  merciful,  O  Lokd, 
unto  thy  people  Israel,  whom  thou  hast  redeemed,  and  lay  not  innoc- 
ent blood  unto  thy  people  of  Israel's  charge."  And  the  blood  shall 
be  foi-given  them.'  During  the  course  of  his  administration  Pilate 
had  doubtless  met  with  some  examples  of  this  purging  of  homicide, 
and  adopted  it  himself  in  the  present  instance  as  the  most  solemn 
protest  he  was  able  to  make  to  a  Jewish  avidience. 
the  multitude]     Render  '  the  ci-owd.' 

26.  scourged]     Scourging  was  commonly  inflicted  after  sentence 
of  crucifixion.     The  Greek  word  here  used,  phragellosas,  is  derived 
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27  Then  the  soldiers  of  the  governor  took  Jesus  into  the       27-30 

II  common  hall,  and  gathered  unto  him  the  whole  band  of  soldiers.  J-  ^^-  2-^ 

■y  -,  [L.  xxiii.  11]. 

28  And  they  stripped  him,  and  put  on  him  a  scarlet  robe.       n  p','  'J^''^ 

29  ^  And  when  they  had  platted  a  crown  of  thorns,  they 
put  it  upon  his  head,  and  a  reed  in  his  right  hand  :  and  they 
bowed  the  knee  before  him,  and  mocked  him,  saying,  Hail, 
King  of  the  Jews  ! 

30  And  they  spit  upon  him,  and  took  the  reed,  and  smote 
him  on  the  head. 

31  And  after  that  they  had  mocked  liim,  they  took  the  robe 
off  from  him,  and  put  his  own  raiment  on  him,  and  led  him 
away  to  crucify  }ii'm. 

32  And  as  they  came  out,  they  found  a  man  of  Cyrene, 
Simon  by  name :  him  they  compelled  to  bear  his  cross. 
from  the  Jj^din  Jlagellum,  which,  in  its  more  technical  sense,  denoted 
a  scourge  of  many  thongs,  studded  with  knuckle-hones,  with  which 
the  criminal  was  flogged  while  bound  to  a  pillar.  But  the  scourgmg 
preliminary  to  further  punishment  was  probably  inflicted  with  rods 
or  some  other  milder  instrument. 

27.  common  halt\  Render  'governor's  house.'  In  this  case  it 
was  the  former  palace  of  Herod. 

28.  a  scarlet  robe]  Render  *  a  crimson  mantle  ' :  the  word  translated 
'  robe '  denotes  the  mantle  which  Roman  officers  wore  clasped  round 
the  throat  and  thrown  backward  over  the  shoulders  :  its  colour  seems 
to  have  been  crimson.  The  soldiers  arrayed  Jesus  in  the  cloak  of  one 
of  their  own  centurions,  its  colour  bearing  the  nearest  likeness  to  the 
crimson  worn  by  the  gi'eat. 

29.  of  titorns]  The  particular  plant  which  they  used  is  not 
known.  It  may  have  been  the  Arabian  nahk,  which  can  be  easily 
twined,  and  which  *  resembles  the  rich  dark  green  of  the  triumphal 
ivy-wreath,  which  would  give  additional  pungency  to  its  ironical 
purpose '  (Smith's  Bib.  Diet.  i.  368,  from  Rosenmiiller). 

30.  S2nt'\  This  form  of  the  past  tense  is  found  (among  other 
places)  in  iShakspere,  Meas.  for  Meas,  ii.  1,  86,  '  as  she  spit  in  his 
face,  so  she  defied  him.' 

31.  robe\     Render  '  mantle.' 

32.  Cyrene\  An  old  and  highly  prosperous  Greek  colony  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  territory  now  called  Barca.  The  Jews 
formed  ^  of  the  population.  Jewish  visitors  from  Cyrene  to  Jeru- 
salem are  mentioned  in  Acts  ii.  10,  vi.  9. 

iiimon]  His  sons  seemmgly  became  Christians  3  see  Mark  xv.  21. 
A  Rufus  is  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  13  :  but  the  name  was  common. 
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M  .  v^~22-7-  ^^  ^^^  when  tliey  were  come  unto  a  place  called  Golgotha, 

^'/"se'ss^"'  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^'  ^  place  of  a  skull, 

J-^'^i''-i9.         34  IF  They  gaye  him  vinegar  to  drink  mingled  with  gall: 

[Ps.ixix.21.]  and  when  he  had  tasted  thereof,  he  would  not  drink. 

compelled]  Render  'impressed,'  the  same  official  word  being 
used  as  in  v.  41,  where  see  note. 

to  bear  his  cross]  It  was  the  rule  for  the  condemned  man  to  bear 
his  own  cross,  and  we  are  told  in  John  xix.  17  that  Jesus  did  so,  but 
his  physical  strength  seems  to  ha\e  been  found  unequal  to  the 
weight.  The  cross  was  probably  of  the  Roman  shape  familiar  to  us  by 
tradition,  with  the  upright  beam  projecting  above  the  overthwart. 

33.  Golgotha — skidl]  Gidgulta,  Golgoltha  (see  Appendix  D) :  if, 
as  stated  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  cent,  by  '  the  Bordeaux 
pilgrim '  it  was  a  '  tiny  mountain,'  the  name  was  probably  sviggested 
by  its  shape.  The  N.T,  does  not  tell  us  whether  the  crucifixion  took 
place  on  a  hill,  on  level  ground,  or  in  a  valley.  The  spot,  however, 
was  '  without  the  gate  '  (Heb.  xiii.  12),  '  nigh  to  the  city  '  (John  xix. 
20),  and  by  the  side  of  a  road  (see  v.  29).  If  Mr.  Fergusson's  views 
on  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  be  correct  (see  Smith's  Bib.  Diet.), 
Golgotha  was  situated  E.  of  the  city,  and  over  against  the  Mt.  of 
Olives,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  valley  of  the  Kedron, 
The  road  might  then  be  the  high  road  through  Bethphage  and 
Bethany  to  Jciicho,  by  which  Jesus  had  made  his  triumphal  entry, 
and  along  which  he  had  traveled  so  many  times  during  that  week. 

It  is  well  to  add  here  that  there  was  no  *  place  which  is  called  Cal- 
vary/ as  the  Authorized  Version  renders  Luke  xxiii.  23.  The  Greek  of 
that  passage  is  '  the  place  which  is  called  Skull.'  The  name  Calvary 
does  not  occur  in  the  N.T.  and  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
Latin  Vulgate  (which  until  the  Reformation  was  the  Bible  of  all 
Western  Christendom)  '  Skull '  is  rendered  by  the  equivalent  Latin 
word  '  Calvaria.'     Mark  and  John  both  call  the  place  Golgotha. 

34.  vinegar]  Render  '  acid  wine,'  or  '  rough  wine.'  The  Greek 
word  oxos  denotes  an  acid  vin  ordinaire.  The  purpose  for  which 
this  wine  was  given  is  stated  in  the  next  note. 

Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  Westcott-and-Hort,  however,  read  here 
the  ordinary  word  (oinon)  for  '  wine.'  So  SVD,  the  First  Latin, 
Latin  Vulgate,  Soixth  and  North  Egyptian,  Pseudo-Athanasius,  and 
Hilary.  Alford  follows  the  old  reading,  after  A,  the  Second  Latin, 
Peshitta  Syriac,  Chrysostom,  and  tbe  translator  of  Origen.  Oinon 
may  have  been  altered  to  suit  v.  48,  or  oxos  to  suit  Mark  xv.  23. 
I  should  thinlv  the  latter  far  the  more  likely  :  but  oinon  has  earlier 
authority,  and  much  more  of  eaily,  autliority,  than  oxos.  [I  had  over- 
looked this  variety  of  reading,  but  for  the  -Speaker's  Commentary.] 
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35  And  they  crucified  him,  and  parted  his  garments,  casting 
lots ':  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  pro- 
phet, They  parted  my  garments  among  them,  and  upon  my 
vesture  did  they  cast  lots. 

36  And  sitting  down  they  watched  him  there  ;  [?  ps.  xxii. 

37  And  set  up  over  his  head  his  accusation  written,  THIS 
IS  JESUS  THE  Km(>  OF  THE  JEWS. 

mingled  with  gall]  '  Bitters  '  would  be  a  preferable  rendering  to 
*  gall  : '  by  the  same  Greek  word  (chole)  the  Septuagint  translates 
the  Heb.  rosh,  which  was  certainly  not  gall.  The  actual  ingredient 
in  this  mixture  was  the  bitter  drug  myrrh  (Mark  xv.  23),  and  the 
object  of  giving  this  potion  to  Jesus  was  to  stupefy  him  and  render 
him  less  sensitive  to  pain.  Lightfoot  quotes  as  follows  from  the 
Talmud  : — '  To  those  that  were  to  be  executed  they  gave  a  grain  of 
myrrh  infused  in  wine  to  drink,  that  then'  understanding  might  be 
disturbed,  as  it  is  said  "  give  sti'ong  drink  to  them  that  are  ready  to 
die,  and  wine  to  those  that  are  of  a  sorrowful  heart  "  &c.  And  the 
tradition  is  That  some  women  of  quality  in  Jerusalem  allowed  this 
freely  of  their  own  cost '  (Bab.  Gemara,  Sanhedrin,  fol.  43,  1).  The 
reference  in  this  passage  is  to  Pro  v.  xxxi.  6.  I  have  seen  it  some- 
where stated  that  in  the  reign  of  Mary  I.  humane  gaolers  were  wont  to 
give  prisoners  soap  and  water  to  drink,  with  a  like  merciful  object. 
would  not  drink]  Probably  he  "did  not  wish  it  to  take  effect. 
From  this  verse  to  v.  46  consult  the  margin  for  the  sometimes 
certain,  sometimes  seeming,  references  to  the  Psalms,  particularly  to 
Ps.  xxii. 

35.  they  crucified  hiin\  The  bauds  were  nailed  on  either  side  to 
the  cross-beam ;  the  feet  were  pierced  sometimes  by  two  nails, 
sometimes  by  one.  The  body  seems  to  have  been  supported  on  a 
ledge  passing  between  the  legs,  but  the  presence  of  any  ledge  for  the 
feet  is  very  doubtful, 

that — lots]  So  the  First  Latin,  Eusebius,  and  Pseudo-Athanasius. 
But  editors  and  Scrivener  omit  these  words  (as  from  John  xix,  24), 
with  SVAD,  the  Peshitta  Syriac,  South  and  North  Egyptian, 
Chrysostom,  the  translator  of  Origen,  Hilary,  and  Augustine.  The 
quotation  is  from  Ps.  xxii.  18. 

36.  they  watched  him]  To  prevent  his  friends  from  taking  him 
down.  '  They  '  are,  of  course,  '  the  soldiers  of  the  governor'  {y.  27), 
and  the  detachment  consisted  of  four  men  (John  xix.  23),  probably 
exclusive  of  their  officer,  the  centurion  mentioned  in  v.  54. 

37.  his  accusation]  It  was  customary  to  inscribe  the  condemned 
person's  crime  in  black  letters  on  a  board  covered  with  white  gypsum, 
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39-42 
M.  XV.  29- 

32; 
L.  xxiii.  35-7 
[39.  Ps.xxii. 

7]. 
xxvii.  40 ; 
J.  ii.  19. 


Ps.  xxii.  8 ; 
Wisd.  ii.  18. 


M.  XV.  32  ; 
L.  xxiii.  39. 


il.  XV.  33 ; 
L.  xxiii.  44. 


46-51 
M.  XV.  34-8. 
Ps.  xxii.  2. 


38  Then  were  there  two  thieves  crucified  with  him,  one  on 
the  right  hand,  and  another  on  the  left. 

39  IF  And  they  that  passed  by  reviled  him,  wagging  their 
heads, 

40  And  saying.  Thou  that  destroyest  the  temple,  and  buildest 
it  in  three  days,  save  thyself.  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God, 
come  down  from  the  cross. 

41  Likewise  also  the  chief  priests  mocking  Aim,  with  the 
scribes  and  elders,  said, 

42  He  saved  others  ;  himself  he  cannot  save.  If  he  be  the 
King  of  Israel,  let  him  now  come  down  from  the  cross,  and  we 
will  believe  him. 

43  He  trusted  in  God ;  let  him  deliver  him  now,  if  he  will 
have  him  :  for  he  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God. 

44  The  thieves,  also,  which  were  crucified  with  him,  cast 
the  same  in  his  teeth. 

45  Now  from  the  sixth  hour  there  was  darkness  over  all  the 
land  unto  the  ninth  hour. 

46  And  about  the  ninth  hour  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
saying,  Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabachthani  ?  that  is  to  say.  My  God, 
my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? 


which  was  carried  in  front  of  him  to  the  cross,  and  was  afterwards 
fastened  above  his  head  (Farrar  in  Smith's  Bih.  Diet.  i.  366). 

38.  thieves]  Render  '  robbers '  here  and  in  v.  44.  The  Greek 
word  means  bandits.  Possibly  they  were  fellow-insurgents  of  Barab- 
bas,  who  is  described  (John  xviii.  40)  by  the  same  appellation. 

40.  the  Sooi  of  God]     Render  '  God's  son,'  and  see  note  on  iv.  3. 

42.  If— King]  Editors  read  'He  is  King.'  So  SVD  and 
the  South  Egyptian — against  A  and  nearly  all  MSS.,  the  three  Latin 
versions,  North  Egyptian,  Peshitta  Syiiac,  Eusebius,  Pseudo-Athan- 
asius,  and  the  translator  of  Origen. 

43.  trusted]     Render  •'  hath  trusted.' 

the  Son  of  God]  Render  '  God's  son,'  and  see  note  on  iv.  3.  See 
also  Appendix  D  for  a  further  note  on  the  present  verse. 

44.  thieves]     Render  '  robbers  : '  see  note  on  v.  38. 

45.  the  sixth  hour]     Noon. 
was]     Render  *  became.' 

darkness]  The  Speaker's  Commentary/  says  '  That  darkness, 
depending  on  atmospheric  or  magnetic  causes^  often  precedes  or  ac- 
companies earthquakes,  is  a  well-known  fact  (cf.  Joel'ii.  10;  iii.  15, 
16 ;  Ezek.  xxxii.  7,  8).' 
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47  Some  of  them  that  stood  there,  when  they  heard  ihM^ 
said,  This  irnan  calleth  for  Elias. 

48  And  straightway  one  of  them  ran,  and  took  a  spunge, 
and  filled  it  with  vinegar,  and  put  it  on  a  reed,  and  gave  him 
to  drink. 

49  The  rest  said.  Let  be,  let  us  see  whether  Elias  will  come 
to  save  him. 

the  ninth  hour]     3  p.m. 

46.  JSli — sabachthani]  This  exclamation  is  from  Ps.  xxii.  1.  The 
first  two  words  are  Hebrew,  the  last  two,  Aramaic  :  for  various 
readings  see  Appendix  D.  *  The  Talmudists,'  says  Lightfoot,  '  bring 
in  Esther  using  such  an  ejaculation.  .  .  .  R.  Levi  saith,  "  When  she 
was  now  just  come  up  to  the  idol-temple  the  divine  glory  departed 
from  her  :  therefore  she  said,  Mi,  Eli,  lamma  azahhtani " '  (Bab. 
Gemara,  Megillah,  fol.  15,  2). 

48.  vinegar]  For  explanation  of  the  kind  and  object  of  this 
drink  see  notes  on  v.  34.     There  is  no  various  reading  here. 

a  reed]  Of  hyssop,  we  are  told  in  John  xix.  29,  which  (The 
Speaker's  Commentary  points  out)  shows  jjretty  nearly  the  height  of 
the  cross,  a  hyssop- reed  never  being  longer  than  3  ft.  to  4  ft, 

49.  After  this  verse  SVC  and  three  other  uncial  MSS.  (including 
the  important  L)  with  Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  some 
minor  authorities,  add  '  And  another  took  a  spear  and  pierced  his 
side,  and  there  came  out  water  and  blood.'  With  this  compare 
John  xix.  34,  *  But  one  of  the  soldiers  with  a  spear  pierced  his  side, 
and  forthwith  came  there  out  blood  and  water,'  which  is  said  to  have 
been  after  the  death  of  Jesus.  The  addition  is  absent  from  AD,  the 
remaining  10  uncials,  all  the  cursives  but  5  (seemingly),  the  three 
Latin  versions,  Peshitta  Syriac,  North  Egyptian,  Gothic,  Eusebius, 
the  translator  of  Origen,  and  seemingly  Origen  himself. 

The  editors  and  Scrivener  reject  it,  only  that  Westcott-and-Hort 
'  feel  constrained  to  msert  in  the  text,  though  enclosed  in  their  double 
brackets,'  i.e.  as  probably  a  very  early  addition,  '  a  sentence  which 
neither  they  nor  any  other  competent  scholar  can  possibly  believe 
that  the  Evangelist  ever  wrote '  (Scrivener).  It  is  a  pity  that 
Dr.  Scrivener  does  not  say  why.  The  Greek  of  the  sentence  is  un- 
exceptionable. It  is  vouched  for  by  three  out  of  our  five  oldest  MSS., 
including  the  two  oldest  of  all.  And,  although  it  is  considered  as 
originally  a  marginal  note  from  John,  the  words  difier  enough  to 
make  this  doubtful.  The  statement  of  a  note  in  the  cursive  MS.  72, 
that  Chrysostom  as  well  as  others  says  that  it  was  *  added  in  the 
Gospel-history  of  Diodorus,  Tatian,  and  other  holy  fathers,'  does 
indeed  suggest  that  it  may.  have  been  a  harmonist's  paraphi-ase  of 


J.  xix.  29 
[L.xxiii.36]. 


L.  xxii 
J.xix. 
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50  IF  Jesus,  when  he  had  cried  again  with  a  loud  voice, 
yielded  up  the  ghost. 

51  And,  behold,  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom ;  and  the  earth  did  quake,  and  the 
rocks  rent ; 


Jolin  and  may  have  been  introduced  from  his  harmony  into  Matthew  : 
but  the  harmonist  may  equally  have  found  it  in  his  MS.  of  Matthew. 
One  is  reduced  to  think  that  Dr.  Scrivener's  outcry  against  the  reading 
is  moved  chiefly  by  the  chronological  difference  from  John.  Of  course 
this  very  difference  supplies  an  excellent  reason  why,  if  the  sentence  be 
genuine,  it  should  have  been  omitted  by  copyists.  But  the  fact  that 
we  have  no  authority  for  it  earlier  than  the  4th  cent.  (Cureton's 
Syriac,  it  may  be  stated,  is  deficient  here)  forbids  us  to  assign  it  to 
the  original  text  of  this  Gospel. 

50.  yielded — ghost\  In  the  article '  Blood  and  Water  '  in  '  Kitto's  ' 
Cydoprndia,  Dr.  W.  A.  Nicholson  says  that  '  reasoning  from  experi- 
ence alone,  it  is  very  difficult  to  understand  the  physical  cause  of  our 
Lord's  death.  The  crucifixion  is  quite  inadequate  to  account  for  it ; 
for  even  if  the  impression  produced  by  this  torture  on  a  weak  nervous 
system  was  sufficient  to  annihilate  consciousness  and  sensibility,  the 
death  of  the  body,  or  what  physiologists  have  termed  organic  death, 
could  not  have  taken  place  in  so  short  a  time,  as  long  as  the  brain, 
lungs,  and  circulation,  the  so-called  atria  mortis  had  sustained  no 
material  injury.'  The  same  wi-iter  in  a  subsequent  article  on  '  Cruci- 
fixion (Death  by) '  concludes  that  '  we  may  consider  thirty-six  hours 
to  be  the  earliest  period  at  which  crucifixion  would  occasion  death  in 
a  healthy  adu.lt.'  We  have  indeed  the  amplest  evidence  of  the  linger- 
ingness  of  this  form  of  punishment.  But  Farrar,  art.  '  Crucifixion ' 
in  Smith's  Bih.  Diet,  calls  attention  to  the  weak  state  in  which  Jesus 
was  when  crucified,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  his  cross  was  carried  for 
him.  [Of  course,  if  we  were  able  to  accept  as  chronologically  true  the 
addition  to  the  text  mentioned  in  the  last  note,  speedy  death  would  be 
at  once  accounted  for.] 

ghost']     I.e.  '  spirit ' :  see  note  on  i.  18. 

51.  the  veil  of  the  temple]  Separating  the  Holy  of  Holies  from 
the  Holy  Place.  The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  did  not  men- 
tion the  rending  of  the  veil,  but  said  that  the  [or  a]  lintel  was  rent 
and  thrown  down. 

the  rocks  rent]  Except  in  the  versions  of  Tyndale,  Coverdale, 
Cranmer,  and  Geneva  at  this  place,  I  cannot  find  any  other  instance 
of  this  intransitive  use  of  the  verb  to  rend. 

The  /Speaker's  Commentary  says  *  The  splitting  of  rocks  by  earth- 
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52  And  the  graves  were  opened ;  and  many  bodies  of  the 
saints  which  slept  arose, 

53  And  came  out  of  the  graves  after  his  resurrection,  and 
went  into  the  holy  city,  and  appeared  unto  many. 

54  Now  when  the  centurion,  and  they  that  were  with   him,        54-61 

'  -^  .  M.  XV.  39^7; 

watching  Jesus,  saw  the   earthquake,  and  those  things  that  L.^xxiii.47- 
were  done,  they  feared  greatly,  saying.  Truly  this  was  the  Son 
of  God. 

55  And  many  women  were  there  beholding  afar  off,  which 
followed  Jesus  from  Gralilee,  ministering  unto  him  : 

56  Among   which   was  Mary   Magdalene,    and   Mary   the  j.xix.25. 
mother   of  James   and   Joses,    and  the  mother  of  Zebedee's 
children. 

quakes  is  so  far  from  being  an  uncommon  occurrence  that  the  ruins  of 
Jerusalem  are  attributed  in  great  part  to  this  cause.' 

52.  the  graves^  The  Sj}eake7-'s  C oinmetf,tary  says  ^  I.e.  the 
rock -tombs.  .  .  .  The  opening  is  a  natural  concomitant  of  earth- 
quake.' 

53.  the  holy  city]     See  note  on  iv.  5. 

54.  they — Jesus]     See  note  on  v.  36. 

the  Son  of  God]  Render  '  God's  son,'  and  see  note  on  iv.  3, 
These  Roman  soldiers  might  know  that  Jesus  so  called  himself,  from 
the  allegation  of  the  Jews  before  Pilate  (see  John  xix.  7),  or  from 
the  challenge  addressed  to  Jesus  in  v.  40  by  the  passers-by,  if  that 
was  spoken  in  Greek  and  not  in  Aramaic. 

55.  afar  off]  If  the  position  assigned  to  Golgotha  by  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  (see  note  on  ■«.  33)  be  correct,  they  might  be  standing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  brook  Kedron,  on  the  side  of  the  Mt.  of  Olives, 

56.  The  reading  of  S  is  so  peculiar  that  it  deserves  to  be  given  : 
— '  Among  which  was  Mary  of  James,  and  the  Mary  of  Joseph,  and 
the  Mary  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee.' 

D,  the  three  Latin  versions  and  North  Egyptian,  with  the  trans- 
lator of  Origen,  read '  Joseph  '  for  '  Joses.'  Tischendorf  follows  them, 
against  VAC,  the  Peshitta  Syriac,  Gothic,  Chrysostom,  and  Hesychius 
of  Jerusalem. 

Mary  Magdalene]  Luke  (viii.  2-3)  tells  us  that  seven  devils  had 
gone  out  of  her  at  the  bidding  of  Jesus,  and  that  she,  and  other  women 
who  had  been  healed  by  him,  accompanied  him  on  one  of  his  GalUean 
journeys  and  ministered  to  him  of  their  substance.  We  hear  nothing 
else  of  her  life  before  the  Crucifixion. 

That  she  was  not  the  '  woman  which  was  a  sinner '  ought  to  be 
plain  enough  from  the  fact  that  Luke  mentions  the  two  within  three 
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57  When  the  even  was  come,  there  came  a  rich  man  of 
Arimathaea,  named  Joseph,  who  also  himself  was  Jesus'  dis- 
ciple : 

verses  (vii.  50 — viii.  2),  without  giving  the  slightest  hint  of  their 
identity. 

The  popular  error  which  has  cast  a  slur  upon  her  former  life  is 
due  to  a  confusion  (i.)  between  Mary  Magdalene  and  Mary  the  sister 
of  Lazarus;  (ii.)  between  the  anointing  by  Mary  the  sister  of  Lazarus 
at  Bethany  during  the  Crucifixion- week  (Matt,  xxvi.,  Mark  xiv., 
John  xii.)  and  the  anointing  by  a  nameless  woman  in  GalUee  at  a 
much  earlier  time  (Luke  vii). 

The  meaning  of  the  name  '  Magdalene  '  has  been  considered  un- 
certain. In  the  Talmud  (see  passages  in  Lightfoot),  the  mother  of 
Jesus  is  said  to  have  been  named  Miriam  (Mary)  Magdala,  *  Mary 
the  plaiter  of  hair/  i.e.  hairdresser.  But  in  another  passage  quoted 
by  Wiinsche  (Bab.  Gemara,  Sanhedrin,  fol.  67  a),  it  speaks  of  two 
persons  of  the  name,  one  an  hairdresser,  the  other  a  children's 
schoolmistress.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  Mary  before  us  is  named 
with  Joanna,  the  wife  of  Herod's  steward,  and  others  as  ministei'ing 
to  Jesus  of  her  substance  makes  it  likely  that  she  was  a  woman 
of  independent  position.  Her  name  might  indeed  be  taken  to  mean 
'  Mary  with  the  braided  hair  '  3  but  in  either  case  we  should  have  ex- 
pected at  least  one  of  the  four  evangelists  who  mentions  her  to  explain 
this  Aramaic  epithet,  nor  is  any  i-eason  apparent  why  they  should 
have  changed  '  Magdala  '  into '  Magdalene.'  I  therefor  conclude  that 
'  Mary  the  Magdalene,'  as  she  is  always  styled  in  the  original,  means 
simply  *  Mary  of  Magdala,'  a  town  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  The  Greek  of  Luke  xxiv.  10,  'It  was  the  Magdalene  Mary, 
and  Joanna,  and  Mary  of  James,'  gives  a  very  strong  svipport  to 
this  most  .simple  and  unobjectionable  derivation.  She  was  doubtless 
so  called  by  way  of  distinction  from  Mary  themother  of  James,  Mary 
the  sister  of  Lazarus,  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  other  women  of 
the  number  of  disciples  who  bore  this  common  name.  Render,  there- 
for, '  Mary  the  Magdalene.' 

57.  ev<in\  The  late  afternoon  (see  note  on  xiv.  15),  between  the 
9th  and  12th  hours,  3  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  The  Sabbath  began  at  6  p.m., 
and  we  are  told  in  Mark  xv.  42,  John  xix.  31  seqq.,  that  the  bodies 
were  taken  down  from  the  three  ci-osses  before  that  hour. 

a  rich  mmt]  He  was  '  an  honourable  counsellor'  (Mark  xv.  43), 
that  is,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Sanhedi^in.  Luke  xxiii.  50,  51, 
suggests  tliat  he  may  have  been  piesent  at  the  trial  of  Jesus  before 
that  l)ody  and  have  endeavoured  to  protect  him. 

Ai'imaUueii]     Ariiiiatliaia.     The  name  is  identical   with  that   of 
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58  He  went  to  Pilate,  and  begged  the  body  of  Jesus.    Then  j 
Pilate  commanded  the  body  to  be  delivered. 

59  And  when  Joseph  had  taken  the  body,  he  wrapped  it  in 
a  clean  linen  cloth. 

60  And  laid    it  in  his  own  new  tomb,  which  he  had  hewn  j 
out  in  the  rock :  and  he  rolled  a  great  stone  to  the  door  of  the 
sepulchre,  and  departed. 

Ramathaivi,  written  in  the  Septuagint  Armathaim — (see,  however, 
Appendix  D),  but  whether  the  town  was  the  same  we  do  not  know. 
The  position  of  Eamathaim  is  still  undetermined ;  but  from  its  being 
in  Mount  Ephraim  we  must  place  it  either  in  the  N.  of  Judaea  proper 
or  in  Samaria. 

In  Luke  xxiii.  51  Arimathaea  is  called  'a  city  of  the  Judaeans,' 
where  Cureton's  Syriac,  whose  authority  in  a  question  of  this  kind  is 
undoubtedly  very  great,  renders  'Ramtha,  a  fortress  of  Judaea,' 
Possibly,  if  not  the  same  with  the  Eamathaim  of  Samuel,  it  may 
have  been  the  collection  of  ruins  about  2^  miles  N.  of  Hebron, 
known  as  Ramah  or  Ramet-el-Khalil,  where  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  castle  in  the  middle  ages. 

Although  Joseph  had  a  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  whither  he  was 
now  come  to  celebrate  the  Passover,  he  seems  from  this  passage  and 
Luke  xxiii.  51  to  have  been  still  residing  at  Arimathaea. 

58.  to  he  delivered]  *  This  was  usual  on  the  application  of  rela- 
tives and  near  friends,  otherwise  the  bodies  were  thrown  into  a 
common  pit.' — The  S'peaker's  Commentary. 

59.  taken]  The  note  in  the  Speaker^ s  Commentary  is  ' "  Taken  it 
doivn"  as  St.  Mark  says ;  so  that  Joseph,  with  the  help  of  attendants — 
St.  John  names  Nicodemus — lowered  the  body  from  the  cross.  The 
nails  were  probably  removed  by  the  soldiers,  a  formal  process  called  the 
unnaihng  {a^rfKovaBaL,  Just.  c.  Tr.  108).  The  cross  itself  was  usually 
taken  down,  and  the  body  removed  afterwards.  (See  Keim,  iii.  p. 
516,  note  1.)' 

60.  And — tomh]  Burials  almost  always  took  place  on  the  day  of 
death,  and  were  unaccompanied  by  any  religious  rites,  except  that  (Eders- 
heiva.,  Jeivish  Social  Life,  171)  'at  the  grave,  on  the  road  to  which  the 
procession  repeatedly  halted,  when  short  addresses  were  given,  there 
was  a  funeral  oration.'  In  the  case  of  Jesus,  the  nearness  of  the 
Sabbath  would  cause  the  burial  to  be  as  hurried  as  possible. 

the  door  of  the  sepulchre]  The  use  of  the  word  '  door '  by  Mat- 
thew and  Mark  (xv.  46)  implies  that  the  entrance  to  the  sepulchral 
chamber  was  hewn  out  of  the  side  of  the  rock.  The  fact  that  Peter 
(Luke  xxiv.  12),  and  John  (John  xx.  5),  had  to  'stoop  down  '  to  see 
that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  not  there,  shows  that  either  the  grave  itself 
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61  And  there  was  Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  other  Mary, 
sitting  over  against  the  sepulchre. 

62  IF  Now  the  next  day,  that  followed  the  day  of  the  pre- 
paration, the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  came  together  unto 
Pilate, 

xii.  40 ;  63  Saying,  Sir,  we  remember  that  that  deceiver  said,  while 

xvii.l\';        he  was  yet  alive.  After  three  days  I  will  rise  again. 

64  Command  therefore  that  the  sepulchre  be  made  sure 
until  the  third  day,  lest  his  disciples  come  by  night,  and  steal 
him  away,  and  say  unto  the  people.  He  is  risen  from  the  dead  : 
so  the  last  error  shall  be  worse  than  the  first. 

65  Pilate  said  unto  them.  Ye  have  a  watch  :  go  your  way, 
make  it  as  sure  as  ye  can. 

66  So  they  went,  and  made  the  sepulchre  sure,  sealing  the 
stone,  and  setting  a  watch. 

was  hollowed  out  of  the  floor  of  this  chamber,  or  the  roof  of  the 
sepulchre  slanted  downwards  at  such  an  angle  that  it  was  necessary 
to  stoop  in  order  to  see  to  the  further  end. 

61.  Magdalene]     Render 'the  Magdalene.' 

62.  the  next  day\     The  Sabbath. 
the  day  of  the  preparation]     Render,  literally,  '  the  |)reparation.' 

'  It  was  the  preparation,  that  is,  the  day  before  the  sabbath,'  Mark 
XV.  42  :  John  (xix.  42)  likewise  calls  it  '  the  Jews'  preparation,'  but 
Luke  (xxiii.  54),  according  to  the  correct  reading,  'the  day  of  pre- 
paration.' In  modern  Greek  the  same  name  [Paraskeve),  is  given 
to  Friday.  The  prohibition  on  the  Sabbath  of  anythmg  that  it  was 
possible  to  construe  as  work  must  have  made  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  preparation  necessary  on  the  day  before.  Any  one  who 
doubts  this  may  read  that  treatise  of  the  Talmud  which  deals  with 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

63.  After — again.]     See  the  marginal  references. 

64.  hy  night]  Editors  omit  these  words  (as  introduced  from 
xxviii.  13),  with  SVACD,  the  three  Latin  versions,  North  Egyptian, 
Gothic,  Chrysostom,  and  the  translator  of  Origen.  They  are  in  the 
Peshitta  Syriac. 

65.  Ye  have  a  watch]  Seemingly  some  small  detachment  of 
Roman  soldiers  put  at  their  disposal  during  tlie  feast  to  keep  order. 
The  rendering  '  take  a  watch  '  is  not  natural,  however  convenient. 

66.  sealing  the  stone.]  Cf.  Dan.  vi.  17,  '  And  a  stone  was  brought, 
and  laid  upon  the  mouth  of  the  den  ;  and  t]\e  king  sealed  it  with  his 
own  signet,  and  with  the  signet  of  his  lords.' 

and — watch]     Render  '  in  company  with  the  watch.' 


M.  xvi.  1-8 ; 

L.  xxiv.  1-9. 

(1-2.    J.  XX. 

1,  U-12). 

II  Or,  had 
been. 


xx\m.  9]  according  to  Matthew.  239 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

IN  the  end  of  the  sabbath,  as  it  began  to  dawn  toward  the 
first   day   of  the  week,  came  Mary  Magdalene  and  the 
other  Mary  to  see  the  sepulchre. 

2  And,  behold,  there  ||  was  a  great  earthquake  :  for  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  descended  from  heaven,  and  came  and  rolled 
back  the  stone  from  the  door,  and  sat  upon  it. 

3  His  countenance  was  like  lightning,  and  his  raiment 
white  as  snow : 

4  And  for  fear  of  him  the  keepers  did  shake,  and  became 
as  dead  99ieu. 

5  And  the  angel  answered  and  said  unto  the  women.  Fear 
not  ye :  for  I  know  that  ye  seek  Jesus,  which  was  crucified. 

6  He  is  not  here :  for  he  is  risen,  as  he  said.  Come,  see  the 
place  where  the  Lord  lay. 

7  And  go  quickly,  and  tell  his  disciples  that  he  is  risen 
from  the  dead ;  and,  behold,  he  goeth  before  you  into  Gralilee  ; 
there  shall  ye  see  him  :  lo,  I  have  told  you. 

8  And  they  departed  quickly  from  the  sepulchre  with  fear 
and  great  joy  ;  and  did  run  to  bring  his  disciples  word. 

9  IF  And  as  they  went  to  tell  his  disciples,  behold,  Jesus 
met  them,  saying.  All  hail.     And  they  came  and  held  him  by  M.xvi.a 
the  feet,  and  worshipped  him. 

XXVIII.  1.  hi — week\  The  religious  sabbath  had  ended  at  sunset 
on  Saturday,  but  the  natural  seventh  day  was  reckoned  up  to  6  a.m. 
on  Sunday,  when  the  first  day  of  the  week  began.  '  A  Hebrew  letter,' 
says  Mr.  Deutsch,  '  written  in  the  night  between  Saturday  to  Sunday 
would,  even  in  our  time,  be  dated  either  conclusion  of  Sabbath  or  eve 
of  the  first  day  '  (art.  '  Day  '  in  '  Kitto's  '  Ci/clopcedia). 

The  Greek  for  '  the  first  day  of  the  week  '  is  '  the  one  of  the  Sab- 
bath.' '  The  days  of  the  week,'  says  Mr.  Deutsch,  'had  no  special  names 
....  but  were  designated  according  to  their  numerical  order  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Sabbath.' 

Magdalene]    Eender  '  the  Magdalene.' 

the  other  Mary]     See  xxvii.  56. 

2.  the  angel]     Render  '  an  angel. 

3.  countenance]     Render  *  appearance.' 
5.  ansioered]     See  note  on  xxvi.  63. 
was  crucified]     Render  '  hath  been  crucified.' 
9,  All  hail]     Literally,  '  Rejoice,'  as  also  in  xxvi.  49,  xxvii.  29. 
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10  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them,  Be  not  afraid :  go  tell  my 
brethren  that  they  go  into  Gralilee,  and  there  shall  they 
see  me. 

1 1  IT  Now  when  they  were  going,  behold,  some  of  the  watch 
came  into  the  city,  and  shewed  unto  the  chief  priests  all  the 
things  that  were  done. 

12  And  when  they  were  assembled  with  the  elders,  and  had 
taken  counsel,  they  gave  large  money  unto  the  soldiers, 

13  Saying,  Say  ye,  His  disciples  came  by  night,  and  stole 
him  away  while  we  slept. 

14  And  if  this  come  to  the  governor's  ears,  we  will  persuade 
him,  and  secure  you. 

15  So  they  took  the  money,  and  did  as  they  were  taught;  and 
this  saying  is  commonly  reported  among  the  Jews  until  this  day. 

16  IF  Then  the  eleven  disciples  went  away  into  Galilee,  into 
16-is        a  mountain  where  Jesus  had  appointed  them. 

17  And  when  they  saw  him,  they  worshipped  him:  but 
some  doubted. 


held — feet\  Prostrating  themselves  before  him  :  kissing  the  feet  is 
mentioned  in  Lvike  vii.  38,  45. 

tvorshipped]     See  note  on  ii.  2. 

10.  viy  brethren']  Not  'the  brethenof  the  Lord/  but  the  disciples 
— John  XX.  17-18,  and  cf.  Matt.  xxv.  40. 

12.  large  7noney\     Render  '  silverpieces  in  plenty.' 

14.  co7ne — ears]  Render  '  be  heard  of  before  the  governor,'  i.e.  be 
made  a  matter  of  accusation  before  him. 

persuade  him]  The  Speaker's  Commentary  says  'In  ])]ain  words 
"  bribe  him."  Meyer  denies  this  ;  but  the  passages  quoted  by  Wetstein, 
(inloc.)  prove  the  common  \isage.  Pilate's  accessibility  to  bribery  was 
well  known.'     I  give  this  as  possible,  but  far  from  certain. 

sectire  you]  Render  '  set  you  at  ease  : '  the  translation  of  the 
Authorized  English  and  German  versions  (ivollen  wirschaffen  dass  ihr 
sicher  seid  is  the  German)  are  plainly  mistaken  renderings  of  the 
right  Latin  Vulgate  translation  secnros  vosfaciemus. 

15.  money]     Render  '  silverpieces  ' 

16.  a  mountain]  Render  '  the  mountain,' and  see  note  on  v.  1. 
Probably  we  ought  to  punctuate  thus  ' .  .  .  .  into  Galilee  into  the 
mountain,  where  Jesus  had  appointed  them.'  In  xxvi.  32  we  read 
'  But  after  I  am  risen  again  I  will  go  before  you  into  Galilee,'  but 
'  the  mountain  '  is  nowhere  mentioned. 

17.  rnorshipped^     See  note  on  ii.  2. 
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18  And  Jesus  came  and  spake  unto  them,  saying,  All  power  m.  xvl  15- 
is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 

19 II  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost : 

20  Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have 
commanded  you :  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world.     Amen. 

19.  teach  all  nations]     Render  '  make  all  nations  disciples.' 

ill  the  name]  Literally,  '  into  the  name,'  and  so  maybe  we  should 
render,  though  the  Authorized  translation  is  quite  justified  by  the  use 
of  this  preposition  in  N.T.  Greek. 

20.  alway — worlX]  Render  '  all  the  days  to  the  end  of  the  age,' 
and  see  note  on  xii.  32. 

Ame7i]  Editors  omit  this  word  with  SVAD,  and  Chrysostom 
— against  the  Peshitta  Syriac.  The  MSS.  of  each  of  the  three  Latin 
versions  are  divided. 
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SPECIMENS    OF  THtRTEEN"  ENGLISH   VERSIONS 
OF  THE  GOSPELS, 

CIRC.  950-1611  A.D. 

versions  exemplified,  their  dates,  and  the  editions  from  which 
are  copied,  are  as  follows  :  — 

Lindisfarne  Gloss.  About  950     Surtees  Society,  1854. 
About  950  ? 
About  10501  Ahp.  Parker,  1571. 

Forshall  and  Madden,  1850. 


Rushworth  Gloss, 
Parker  MS. 
1st  Wyclifite 
2nd  Wycli£te 
Tyndale 
Tyndale 
Ooverdale 
Cranmer 
Geneva  . 
Bishops' 
Reims    . 
Authorized 


About  1380 
About  1388 
1525.     .     . 

1534.  .     . 

1535 .  .  . 
1539 .  .  . 
1557 .  .  . 
1568.  .  . 
1582.  .  . 
1611.  .  . 


Arber's  Photolithocjra^yh,  1371. 
Bagster's  English  Ilexapla,  1841. 
Bagster,  1838. 
Bagster's  English  Hexapla,  1841. 

>'  'J  5J 

Brit.  Mus.  copy,  1568. 
Bagster's  English  Hexapla,  1841. 


I  have  used  an  uniform  punctuation,  and  have  changed  the  old 
English  forms  of  the  letters  w  and  th  in  the  first  three  versions  : 
otherwise  I  have  printed  literatim  from  the  above  editions. 

The  reader  will  see  how  closely  the  translators  of  the  Aiithorized 
Version  followed  the  King's  instruction  to  change  the  text  of  the 
Bishops'  Bible  as  little  as  possible,  and  where  change  was  needed  to 
fall  back  where  possible  upon  Tyndale,  Ooverdale,  Cranmer,  and  the 
Geneva  edition.*  He  will  also  see  that  the  style  of  our  version  is 
due  to  Tyndale,  and  dates  from  1525.  Lest  he  should  suspect  that 
I  have  chosen  for  comparison  a  passage  specially  unfavourable  to  the 

*  To  these  was  added  Matthew's,  which,  however,  was  merely  a  reprint  of 
Tyndale  in  the  New  Testament,  and  as  far  as  2  Chr.  in  the  Old,  from  which 
point  Coverdale  was  copied,  with  a  few  alterations. 
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originality  of  the  Authorized  Version,  I  have  taken  the  first 
verses  of  the  narrative,  beginning  of  course  after  the  genealogy. 


few 


Matt.  i.  18—21. 

18.  Lindisfarne      cristes  sothlice  cynnreccnisse  suae  wees,    mith  thy 

wa^s  biwoedded  moder  his, 
RushwoTth        Kristes  sothlice  kennisse  thus  wtes.   tha  the  hio 

wfes  bewedded  his  moder  Maria  Josefae, 
Parker  Sothlice   thus   wses    Cristes   cneores.     Tha    thses 

Hselendes  modor  Maria  wfes  losepe  beweddod, 
\st  Wyclifite      Forsoth  the  generacioun  of  Crist  was  thus.   Whane 

Marie  his  modir  was  spousid  to  Joseph, 
2nd  Wyclifite    But  the  generacioun  of  Crist  was  thus.    Whanne 

Marie,  the  modir  of  Jhesu,  was  spousid  to  Joseph, 
Tyndale,  1525  The  byrthe  of  Christ  was  onthis  wyse.    When  his 

mother  Mary  was  maried  vnto  Joseph, 
Tyndale,  1534  The  byrthe  of  lesus  Christ   was   on  thys  wyse. 

When   hys   mother    Maiy   was    betrouthed   to 

Joseph, 
Coverdale  The  byith  of  Christ  was  on  thys  wyse.     When 

his  mother  Mary  was  maried  to  Joseph, 
Cranmer  The  byi-th  of  Jesus  Christ  was  on  this  wyse.  When 

his  mother  Mary  was  maryed  to  Joseph, 
Geneva  Now  the  byi'th  of  Jesus  Christ  was  on  thys  wyse. 

When    his   mother   ]\Iarie   was    betrouthed   to 

Joseph, 
Bishops^  The  birth  of  Jesus  Christe  was  on  this  wise.  When 

as  his  mother  Marie  was  betrouthed  to  Joseph, 
Reims  And  the  generation  of  Christ  was  in  this* wise. 

When  his  mother  Marie  was  spoused  to  Joseph, 

AtUhorized        Now  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  was  on  this  wise. 

.  When  as  his   mother    Marie  was   espoused   to 

Josepli, 

Lindisfarne  aer  thon  liia  gegeadradon,  bigetten  wses  in  hrif 
htefde  of  halig  gaste. 

liusliworth  serthon  liiae  tosomne  cwoman,  hio  wses  gemoeted 
in  hire  innothe  hpebbende  of  tlipem  halgan  gaste. 

Parker  ser  hi  to  somne  becomun,  heo  wses  gemet  on  in- 

nothe hjebbende  of  tham  halegan  gaste. 

\st  Wyclifite  bifore  that  thei  shuldcn  come  to  gidre,  slie  is 
foundun  haviynge  in  the  wombe  of  the  Jloly  Cost. 

Ind  WyclifiiLe  bifore  thei  camcn  togidcre,  she  was  foundun  havi- 
yugc  of  the  IJooli  Coost  in  the  wombe. 
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Tyndale,  1525  before  they  cam  to  dwell  to  gecler,  she  was  founde 

with  chylde  by  the  holy  goost. 
Tyndale,  1534  before  they  came  to  dwell  togedder,  she  was  founde 

with  chylde  by  the  holy  goost. 
Coverdale  befoi-e  they  came  together,  she  was  founde  with 

child  by  the  holy  goost. 
Cranmer  before  they  came  to  dwell  together,  she  was  founde 

with  chylde  by  the  holy  goost. 
Geneva  before  they  came  together,  she   was  found   wytb 

chylde  of  the  holy  Gost. 
Bishops'  before  they  came  together,  she  was  founde  with 

chylde  of  the  holy  ghost. 
lleims  befoie  they  came  togethei-,   she  was  found  to  be 

with  childe  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Authorized        before  they  came  together,  shee  was  found  witb 

childe  of  the  holy  Ghost. 


19.   Lindisfarne      Joseph,  cuthlice,  uer  hii'e,  mith  thy  wsess  sothfsest 

and  nalde  hea  gebrenge 
Eushworth        Joseph,  sothlice,  liire  wer,  swa  he  wjes  monn  soth- 

faist  and  ne  walde  hie  .... 
ParJcer  Sothlice  losep  hyre  wertha  he  wfes  rihtwis  and 

nolde  hi  gewidman-sian 
\st  Wyclifite      Joseph,  forsothe,  hir  husbond,  when  he  was  iust 

man,  and  wolde  not  pupliche  hir, 
2nd  Wyclifite    And  Joseph  hir  hosebonde,  for  he  was  rijtful,  and 

wolde  not  puplische  hir, 
Tyndale,  1525  Then  her  husbande  Joseph,  beinge  a  perfecte  man, 

and  loth  to  defame  her, 
Tyndale,  1534  Then  loseph  her  husbande,  beinge  a  perfect  man, 

and  loth  to  make  an  ensample  of  hir, 
Coverdale  But  loseph  her  huszbande  was  a  perfect  man,  and 

wolde  not  bringe  her  to  shame, 
Cranmer  Then    loseph   her   husbande,    because   he   was  a 

righteous  man,  and  wolde  not  put  her  to  shame, 
Geneva  Then  loseph  her  housband,  beyng  a  iust  man,  and 

loth  to  make  her  a  publike  exemple  of  infamie, 
jBisho2)s'  Then  Joseph  her   husbande,   beyng   a   ryghteous 

man,  and  not  wyllyng  to  make  her  a  publique 

example, 
lieiins  Wherevpon  Joseph,  for  that  he  was  a  iust  man, 

&  would  not  put  her  to  open  shame, 
Authorized        Then  loseph  her  husband,  being  a  iust  man,  and 

not  willing  to  make  her  a  publique  example, 
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Lindisfarne  ah  he  walde  deiglice  f 'leitta  hea. 

Rushworth  wolde  degullice  forleten  hio. 

Parker  he  wolde  hi  dihlice  forlsetan  him. 

\st  Wyclifite  wolde  priuyly  forsake  hire. 

Ind  Wyclifite  he  wolde  priueli  haue  left  hir. 

Tyndale,  1525  was  mynded  to  put  her  awaye  secretly. 

Tyndale,  1534  was  mynded  to  put  her  awaye  secretely. 

Coverdale  but  was  mynded  to  put  her  awaie  secretely. 

Cranmer  he  was  mynded  preuely  to  departe  from  her. 

Geneva  was  mynded  to  put  her  a  way  secretly. 

Bishops'  was  mynded  priuily  to  put  her  away. 

Reims  was  minded  seci-etely  to  dismisse  her. 

Authorized  was  minded  to  put  her  away  priuily. 


20.   Lindisfarne 
Rushivorth 
Parker 
\st  Wyclifite 
2nd  Wyclifite 
Tyndale,  1525 
Tyndale,  15-34 
Coverdale 

Cranmer 

Geneva 

Bishops' 

Reims 

A uthorized 


Thas  sothlice  the  he  thencende,  tha  cuom  engel 

drihtnes  in  suoefnu  fetdeaude  him, 
Thendi  he  tha  thset  thohte,  henu  engel  drihtnes 

feteawde  him  in  slepe, 
Tha  sothlice  thas  thing  thencendum,  drihtnes  en- 
gel on  swefnum  setywde, 
Sothely,  hym  thenkynge    these  thingus,  lo !    the 

angel  of  the  Lord  aperide  in  sleepe, 
But,  while  he  thoujte  thes  thingis,  lo  !  the  aungel 

of  the  Lord  apperide  in  sleep  to  hym, 
Whyle  he  thus  thought,  beholde  the  angel  of  the 

lorde  apered  vnto  him  in  his  slepe, 
Whill  he  thus  thought,  behold,  the  angell  of  the 

Lorde  appered  vnto  him  in  a  dreame, 
Neuertheles,  whyle  he  thus  thought,  beholde,  the 

angell    of  the   lokd   appered   vnto   him   in   a 

dreame. 
But,  whyll  he  thus  thought,  beholde,  the  angel 

of  the  Lorde  appered  vnto  him  in  slepe, 
Whyle  he  thus  reasoned   with  him  self,  behold, 

the  Angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  vnto  him  in  a 

dreame. 
But,  whyle  he  thought   these   thinges,    beholde, 

the  Angell  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  hym  in 

a  dreame. 
But,  as  he  was  thus  thinking,  behold,  the  Angel 

of  our  Lord  appeared  to  him  in  sleepe. 
But,  while  he  thought  on  these  things,   behold, 

the  Angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  vnto  him  in  a 

dreame. 
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Lindisfarne      cueth  thus,  tliu  Joseph,  svmu  Daviides,  nelle  thii 

the  ondrede  to  onfoanne  maria  gebede  thin ; 
Rushworth        cwethende,  Josep,  sunu  Davithes,  ne  ondred  thu 

the  onfoh  Maria  wife  thinura  ; 
Parker  and    him   to  cwseth,  losep,  Dauides   sunu,  nelle 

thu  ondrsedan  Marian    thine  gemeccean  to  on 

fonne ; 
Is^  Wyclifite      sayinge,  Joseph,  the  soue  of  Dai  yd,  nyl  thou  drede 

to  take  Marie  thi  wyf ; 
'2nd  Wyclifite    and  seide,  Joseph,  the  sone  of  Dauid,  nyle  thou 

drede  to  take  Maiie  thi  wijf ; 
Tyndale,  1525  sayinge,  Joseph,  the  sonne  of  David,  feare  not  to 

take  vnto  the  Mary  thy  wyfe ; 
Tyndale,  1534  saynge,  Joseph,  the  sonne  of  David,  feare  not  to 

take  vnto  the  Mary  thy  wyfe ; 
Coverdale  saynge,  Iosej)h,  thoxi  sonne  of  Dauid,  feare  not  to 

take  unto  the  ]VIary  thy  wyfe  ; 
Cranmer  sayinge,  Joseph,  thou  sonne  of  Dauid,  feare  not  to 

take  vnto  the  Mary  thy  wyfe  ; 
Geneva  saying,  Joseph,  the  sonne  of  Dauid,  feare  not  to 

take  Marie  for  thy  wife ; 
BisJwps'  saying,  Joseph,  thou  sonne  of  Dauid,  feare  not  to 

take  [unto  thee]  Marie  thy  wife ; 
Reims  saying,  Joseph,  sonne  of  Dauid,  feare  not  to  take 

Marie  thy  wife ; 
Authorized        saying,  Joseph,  thou  sonne  of  Dauid,  feare  not  to 

take  vnto  thee  Mary  thy  wife ; 


Lindisfarne      thset  forthon  in  thser  acenned  is  of  gast  halig  is. 
Riishworth        thsette  sothlice  in  hire  akenned  is  of  thsem  JIalgan 

Gaste  is. 
Parker  th?et  on  hyre  acenned  ys  hyt  ys  of  tham  halgan 

gaste. 
\st  Wyclifite      forsothe  that  thing  that  is  born  in  hire  is  of  the 

JJoly  Goost. 
Ind  Wyclifite    for  that  thing   is  borun  in  hir  is  of  the  Jlooli 

Goost. 
Tyndale,  1525  for  that  which  is  conceaved  in  her  is  of  the  holy 


Tyndale  1534  for  that  which  is  conceaved  in  her  is  of  the  holy 

goost. 
Coverdale  for  that  which  is  conceaued  in  her  is  of  the  holy 

goost. 
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Cr-anmer  for  that  which  is  conceaved  in  her  commeth  of  the 

holy  goost. 
Geneva  for  that  whych  is  conceaued  in  her  is  of  the  holy 

Gost. 
Bishops'  for  that  which  is  conceaued  in  her  is  of  the  holy 

ghost. 
Reims  for  that  which  is  borne  in  her  is  of  the  Holy 

Ghost. 
Authorized       for  that  which  is  conceiued  in  her  is  of  the  holy 

Ghost. 


21.  Lindisfarne      gecennes  wotetlice  sunvi,  and  geceig  thu  noma  is 

haelend, 
Rushworth        hio  kenneth  sothlice  sunn,  and  thu  nemnest  his 

noma  hjelend, 
Parker  witodlice   heo   centh   sunu,  and   thu   nemst   hys 

naman  Hselend, 
\st  Wyclifte     Sothely  she  shal  here  a  sone,  and  thou  shalt  clepe 

his  name  Jesus, 
2nd  Wyclijite    And  she  shal  here  a  sone,  and  thou  shalt  clepe 

his  name  Jhesus, 
Tyndale,  1525  She  shall  brynge  forthe  a  Sonne,  and  thou  shalt 

call  his  name  Jesus, 
Tyndale,  1534  She  shall  brynge  forthe  a  sonne,  and  thou  shalt 

call  his  name  lesus. 
Cover  dale  She  shall  brynge  forth  a  sonne,  and  thou  shalt  call 

his  name  lesus, 
Cranmer  She  shall  bringe  forth  a  sonne,  and  thou  shalt  cal 

his  name  lesus, 
Geneva  She  shal  bring  forth  a  sonne,  and  thou  shalt  call 

his  name  lesus. 
Bishops'  She  shall  bryng  foorth  a  sonne,  and  thou  shalt  call 

his  name  Jesus, 
Reims  And  she  shal  bring  forth  a  sonne,  and  thou  shalt 

call  his  name  Iesvs, 
Authorized        And  she  shall  bring  forth  a  sonne,  and  thou  shalt 

call  his  Name  lesus, 

Lindii^/arne  the  ilea  ec  hdl  doeth  he  gewyrcas  folc  his  from 
synna  hiora. 

Rushworth  he  selfe  sothlice  he  gehseleth  folc  his  from  hiora 
synnum. 

Parker  He  sothlice  hys  folc  hal  gedeth  from  hyra  syn- 

num. 
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\st  Wydifite     for  he  shal  make  his  peple  saif  fro  *  her  synnes. 
2nd  Wyclifite    for  he  schal  make  his  puple  saaf  fro  *  her  synnes. 
Tyndale,  1525  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  synnes. 
Tyndale,  1534  for  he  shall  save  his  peple  from  their  synnes. 
Coverdale  for  he  shall  saue  his  people  from  then-  synnes. 

Cranmer  for  he  shall  saue  his  people  from  their  synnes. 

Geneva  for  he  shal  saue  his  people  from  their  synnes. 

Jjishops'  for  he  shall  saue  his  people  from  their  sinnes. 

Reims  for  he  shal  saue  his  people  from  their  sinnes. 

Authorized        for  he  shall  saue  his  people  from  their  sinnes. 


B.     NOTE   ON  THE  RENDERING  OF  THE  AORIST. 

In  the  Authorized  Version  the  Greek  aorist  is  very  often  ren- 
dered as  a  i^erfect — '  I  have  done/  '  I  am  come ';  not  '  I  did,  '  I  came.' 
To  do  this  is  generally  looked  on  as  bad  scholarship,  but  1  hold  that, 
unless  unsuited  to  the  context,  it  is  always  allowable,  and  that  it  is 
sometimes  imperative. 

Winer  (Moulton's  ed.,  1877,  p.  344)  says  :  '  There  is  no  passage 
in  which  it  can  certainly  be  proved  that  the  aorist  stands  for  the 

perfect More  specious  examples  of  this   interchange  would 

perhaps  be  L.  xiv.  18,  aypov  riyupaaa  ;  xiv.  19,  i^evyr]  jiowy  rjyopaaa 
K.T.X But  in  all  these  instances  the  action  is  merely  repre- 
sented as  having  occurred,  as  filling  a  point  of  past  time,  as  simply 
and  absolutely  past  (in  L.  xiv.  in  antithesis  to  a  present  act),  I 
bought  a  field,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  etc' 

Let  us  turn  to  the  verses  referred  to — Luke  xiv.  18-20  :  '  The  first 
said  unto  him  "  I  have  bought  [Gk.  aorist'l  a  piece  of  ground,  and  I 
must  needs  go  and  see  it :  I  pray  thee  have  me  excused."  And 
another  said  "  I  have  bought  [Gk.  aorist]  five  yoke  of  oxen,  and  I 
go  to  prove  them  :  I  pray  thee  have  me  excused.  And  another  said 
"  I  have  married  [Gr.  aoristl^  a  wife,  and  therefore  I  cannot  come." ' 

It  is  allowed  by  every  one  that  the  idea  which  lies  in  the  perfect 
'  I  have  done,'  '  I  am  come,'  and  does  not  lie  in  the  aorist  '  I  did,'  '  I 
came,'  is  present  permanence  of  the  result  of  the  past  action.  Now  in 
the  above  passage  of  Luke  is  not  this  the  very  essence  of  the  past 
tense  1  Did  one  man  want  to  be  excused  because  he  once  bought  a 
piece  of  ground,  another  because  he  once  bovight  five  yoke  of  oxen,  a 
third  because  he  once  married  a  wife  ]  No  ;  but  because  the  result  of 
their  doing  these  things  in  the  past  was  continuous  up  to  the  present, 
and  stopped  them  from  going  to  the  wedding — they  had  done  this 

*  The  Southcountry  equivalent  of  'their.' 
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and  that.  The  Authorized  Version  is  quite  right  in  its  rendering, 
and  Winer  quite  wrong. 

Again,  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  following  % — John  iii.  32,  *  And, 
what  he  hath  seen  \Gh.  perfect\  and  heard  \Gh.  aorist\  that  he  testi- 
fieth; '  Acts  xxii.  15,  'For  thou  shalt  be  his  witness  unto  all  men  of 
what  thou  hast  seen  \Gk.  perfect^  and  heard  yOli.  aor{si\^  Will  any- 
one hold  that  there  is  meant  to  be  the  slightest  difference  between  the 
aorist  and  the  perfect  in  these  passages  % 

FaiTar  says  {Gk.  Syntax,  pp.  126-7),  '  Very  rarely  indeed  we  are 
compelled  by  the  English  idiom  to  introduce  the  present  perfect  (or 

perfect  with  "  have  ")  in  rendering  the  aorist All  such  cases 

prove,  not  any  identity  of  meaning  hettoeen  the  tensev,  but  a  different 
intellectual  standpoint ;  the  aorists  here  (as  in  modern  Greek)  express 
merely  a  finished  past  action,  with  no  reference  to  the  time  of  com- 
pletion.' 

Now,  as  it  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  we  are  ever  tempted  in 
classical  Greek  to  render  an  aorist  as  a  perfect,  while  we  are  so 
tempted  very  often  indeed  in  the  Greek  of  the  N.T.,  it  follows  that 
if  Farrar  be  right  we  get  a  delicate  psychological  difference  between 
the  N.T.  writers  and  the  classical  Greek  writers.  And  it  seems  to 
me  far  more  likely  to  allow  that  one  of  those  accommodations  had 
taken  place  which  are  so  common  in  the  history  of  speech,  and  of 
which  the  N.T.  gives  us  at  least  one  unquestioned  example  in  the 
frequent  substitution  of  the  subjunctive  for  the  optative  mood. 

We  know  indeed  that  modern  Greek  has  gone  very  much  farther. 
It  has  altogether  thrown  over  the  classical  perfect,  except  in  the 
passive  participle,  and  uses  instead  sometimes  the  verb  '  have '  or 
*  am  '  with  that  participle,  and  sometimes  the  aorist,  as  in  uKOfxi]  car 
7i\de,  '  he  is  not  yet  come.' 

The  reasons  of  the  change  were  doubtless  that  dislike  to  redupli- 
cation which  in  modern  Greek  has  shorn  it  away  from  the  last  relic 
of  the  perfect,  its  passive  participle,  leaving  not  yeypajiniroc,  but 
ypci/i/i£)'oc ;  and  maybe  also  a  liking  for  the  soft  ending  -aa  of  the 
aorist  rather  than  the  guttural  -ku  of  the  perfect. 

I  hold,  then,  that,  like  the  Latin  perfect  and  the  modern  Greek 
aorist,  the  aoi^ist  of  N.T.  speech  had  the  twofold  power  of  aorist  and 
perfect,  and  that  in  rendering  it  we  should  be  guided  by  the  context, 
as  we  are  in  translating  Latin.  To  deny  this  in  face  of  the  immense 
number  of  apparent  examples  of  the  second  power  which  the  N.T. 
yields,  and  to  set  up  instead  *  a  different  intellectual  standpoint '  for 
the  N.T.  writers,  is,  in  my  judgement,  to  sink  from  grammatical 
reverence  to  grammatical  superstition. 
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C.      TABLE   OF   MEMBERS   OF   THE   HEROD   FAMILY 
MENTIONED   IN   THE   NEW   TESTAMENT. 

Herod  (the  Great) 

I  \  \  \  ^1 

[Aristobulus]  Philip        Aktipas      Archelaus       Philip 

(the  Tetrarcli) 


I  I 

Agrippa  I.  Herodias 

I  I 


I    „  „  i      _  1  I 


Salome 

('  daughter  of 

Herodias') 


D.     SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES  AND   CORRECTIONS. 

i.  18,  1st  note]  It  should  have  been  added  that  there  is  a  fourth 
reading,  simply  '  Jesus,'  but  that  it  is  supported  only  by  one  cursive, 
a  Persian  version  (or  two  Persian  veisions'?)  of  seemingly  unknown 
date,  and  (expressly)  by  the  Dialogi  de  Trinitaie  ascribed  to  Maximus 
the  Confessor  (died  in  662)  or  sometimes  to  Athanasius  or  Theodoret. 

The  statement  that  there  are  no  2nd  cent,  authorities  against  '  of 
the  Christ '  '  unless  the  South  Egyptian  version  be  so  early,'  leaves 
out  of  sight  the  possibility  that  even  the  North  Egyptian  and,  as 
Tischendorf  and  Scrivener  hold,  the  Peshitta  Syriae  belong  to  that 
century. 

i.  22,  1st  note]  It  seems  from  Bp.  Lightfoot's  book  On  a  Fresh 
Revision  of  the  English  New  Testament  (91)  that  I  do  not  stand  alone 
among  modern  commentators  in  reviving  the  old  interpretation  which 
assigned  these  words  to  the  speech  of  the  angel.  After  urging  that 
the  perfect  tense  should  be  rendered  as  a  perfect  in  the  three  passages, 
i.  22,  xxi.  4,  xxvi.  56,  Bp.  Lightfoot  says  '  In  two  of  these  passages 
editors  sometimes  attach  the  tovto  ce  oXov  yiyoievio  the  words  of  the 
previous  speaker — of  the  angel  in  i.  22  and  of  our  Lord  in  xxvi.  56 — 
in  order  to  explain  the  perfect.  But  this  connexion  is  very  awkward 
even  in  these  two  cases,  and  wholly  out  of  the  question  in  the  remain- 
ing instance  (xxi.  4),  Is  not  the  true  solution  this;  that  these  tenses 
preserve  the  freshness  of  the  earliest  catechetical  narrative  of  the  Gos- 
pel history,  when  the  narrator  was  not  so  far  removed  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  unnatviral  for  him  to  say  "  This  is  come  to  pass  "  1 ' 

Now  (i)  on  the  lowest  230ssible  computation  an  entire  generation 
would  have  passed  away  between  the  date  of  the  dream  narrated  in 
Matt.  i.  and  'the  earliest  catechetical  narrative,'  while  hardly  anybody 
supposes  that  this  Gospel  was  written  till  about  a  generation  later 
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still ;  (ii)  it  is  remarkable  that  this  form  of  saying  that  a  pro- 
phecy had  been  fulfilled  is  never  used  by  the  wi'iter  *  of  this  Gospel 
where  the  reference  is  undoubtedly  his  own  ;  (iii)  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  writer  of  this  Gospel  (I  believe  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
other  Gospels)  never  uses  the  perfect  tense  where  the  reference  is 
undoubtedly  his  own ;  (iv)  I  cannot  see  anything  awkward  in  refer- 
ring the  words  to  the  previous  speech  in  any  one  of  the  three  passages  3 
(v)  Bp.  Lightfoot  had  clearly  not  observed  that  in  one  of  the  three 
passages,  xxvi.  56,  such  reference  is  convincingly  substantiated  by 
the  parallel  passage  in  Mark  (xiv.  49). 

i.  25,  note]  I  have  placed  the  Latin  Yulgate  on  the  wrong  side  : 
it  has  '  her  firstborn  son.'  And  so  Jerome  reads  in  his  note  on  this 
verse. 

ii.  4,  1st  note]  Dr.  Ginsburg  believes  that  the  Sanhedrin  was 
composed  (excluding  its  president)  of  the  24  priests  who  were  heads 
of  courses,  24  elders,  and  22  scribes.  In  that  case  the  '  chief  priests  ' 
would  be  these  24  only. 

ii.  6,  note,  '  Lastly — possess  ']  I  wish  to  exjjlain  this  a  little  more 
clearly  and  fully. 

There  are  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  quoted  in  the  New  for 
which  we  have  no  Hebrew  MS.  authority  (at  least  collated)  earlier 
than  the  9th  cent.  a.d.  Of  course  the  MSS.  used  in  the  time  of  Jesus 
were  all  of  them  800  years  older  than  this,  and  some  may  have  been 
much  older  still. f 

I  have  very  much  understated  the  likelihood  that  some  of  the 
New  Testament  quotations  of  the  Old  are  derived  from  a  variant 
Hebrew  text.  It  is  certain,  for  instance,  that  many  of  the  differences 
of  the  Septuagint  version  from  our  Hebrew  text  are  owing  to  the 
translators  having  had  before  them  Hebrew  MSS.  with  differences 
from  the  present  text,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  many  of  such 
cases  those  MSS,  were  right  and  the  present  text  is  wrong.  A  very 
clear  understanding  of  the  grounds  for  not  placing  implicit  faith  in 
our  present  Hebrew  MSS.  when  there  is  reason  to  doubt  their  read- 
ings may  be  gained  by  any  one  who  will  read  pp.  47-107  of  Robert- 
son Smith's  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church. 

*  I  was  wrong  in  saying  this  of  all  four  Gospels — for  Bp.  Lightfoot  refers 
to  John  xix.  36,  '  for  these  things  came  to  pass  '  [A.  V.  '  were  done ']  '  that  the 
Scripture  should  be  fulfilled.' 

t  As  in  the  time  of  Jesus  the  Scriptures  were  written  in  the  Aramaic  cha- 
racter (of.  second  note  on  v.  18),  as  •  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  there  were 
any  MSS.  written  in  the  Aramaic  character  before  the  third  century  B.C.' 
(Robertson  Smith,  81),  and  as  it  is  not  likely  that  MSS.  in  the  old  Phoenician 
character  would  remain  in  ordinary  use,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  none  of 
the  MSS.  then  tisccl  were  earlier  than  tlie  3rd  cent.  B.C. 
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iv.  13,  1st  note]  Josephusadds  of  the  fountain  Capharnaum  :  '  This 
some  have  thought  a  vein  of  the  Nile,  since  it  breeds  a  [fish]  like  to 
the  korahinos  that  is  in  the  lake  of  the  Alexandrians.'  And  Canon 
Tristram  has  found  this  fish  in  large  numbers  in  the  Round  Fountain 
( Ain  Mudawarah)  2^  miles  S.  of  Khan  Minieh  (5  miles  S,  of  Tell 
Hum),  but  not  at  Ain  et  Tin,  the  spring  close  to  Khan  Minieh  which 
Dr.  Robinson  would  identify  with  Josephus's  fountain,  nor  yet  at  et- 
Tabighah,  Dr.  Thomson's  fountain.  Ain  et  Tin,  he  says,  '  could  neither 
supply  it  with  cover  nor  food,'  and  et-Tabighah  '  is  hot  and  brackish.' 
We  should  probably  be  led  by  this  evidence  to  discard  the  Tell 
Hum  site,  rather  than  doubt  Josephus's  great  personal  knowledge  of 
the  country,  but  for  the  possibility  that  the  fish  in  question  may  once, 
as  Tristram  himself  suggests,  have  been  found  in  et-Tabighah  :  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  confined  to  the  Round  Fountain,  for  he  bears  witness  to 
its  existence  in  the  lake.  Wilson,  in  The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem 
(378)  proves  that  the  temperature  of  et-Tabighah  would  not  be  too 
hot  for  it,  and  that  '  the  disappearance  of  the  fish  might  easily  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  mills  and  the  aqueducts  and  dams  connected  with 
them,  which  now  all  but  close  any  direct  passage  from  the  lake  to  the 
spring.' 

As  to  Josephus's  statement  that  Gennesaret  was  '  irrigated  through- 
out' (as  I  should  have  translated)  by  the  fountain,  Wilson  conclusively 
shows  that  it  was  irrigated  from  et-Tabighah.  There  are  no  traces 
of  irrigation  in  connexion  with  the  Round  Fountain  or  Dr. 
Robinson's  fountain,  but  the  water  of  et-Tabighah  was  enclosed  in  a 
strong  reservoir  which  raised  it  to  an  height  of  20  ft.,  was  carried  on 
an  aqueduct  (of  which  ample  ruins  remain)  to  tlie  Khan  Minieh  clifl^, 
was  brought  round  the  cliff  by  a  channel  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and 
was  then  carried  inland  into  the  plain  of  Gennesaret,  where  its  further 
course  can  still  be  traced  for  several  hundred  yards  :  the  elevation, 
moreover,  at  which  it  enters  the  plain  would  enable  the  plain  to  be 
'  inigated  throughout '  by  it. 

As,  however,  et-Tabighah  is  quite  twice  as  far  from  Tell  Hum  as 
from  Khan  Minieh,  its  identification  with  Josephus's  fountain  cannot 
be  alleged  against  the  claim  of  Khan  Minieh,  and  may  be  alleged  for 
it.  But,  if  Capharnahum  and  the  fountain  had  received  theh-  names 
before  Khan  Minieh  was  founded,  the  name  of  the  fountain  would 
not  necessarily  be  changed  because  another  town  had  sprimg  up 
nearer  to  it,  especially  when  that  town  was  so  inferior  in  importance 
as  (from  its  ruins)  Khan  Minieh  was  to  Tell  Hum.  And  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  Khan  Minieh  even  existed  when  Josej^hus 
wrote,  for  its  ruins,  '  as  far  as  we  could  judge,'  says  Wilson,  *  appeared 
to  be  comparatively  modern.' 

Wilson  brings  forward  some  seemingly  strong  archaeological  argu- 
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ments  for  Tell  Hum,  and  the  much  more  decided  belief  in  the  latter 
site  which  he  has  given  me  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  shaken  by 
Conder's  support  of  Khan  Minieh  in  his  Tent  Work  in  Palestine,  from 
which  latter  book  (not  from  his  Handbook  to  the  Bible)  I  should  have 
said  that  I  took  his  explanation  of  the  name  Tell  Hum, 

The  two  references  respecting  Bethsaida  to  a  note  on  xiv.  22  or 
xiv.  21  are  erroneous  :  the  note  on  Bethsaida  is  at  xi.  21. 

iv,  13,  ujjon  the  sea  coast']  Upon  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee — a  lake  12^  miles  long  and  8  at  broadest,  formed  by  the 
Jordan.  The  shape  of  the  lake  is  very  like  that  of  a  pear  with  the 
broad  end  upmost :  its  banks  are  generally  hilly,  on  the  E.  coast 
sometimes  nearly  2,000  ft.  high.  It  lies  653  ft.  below  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  the  climate  of  its  lower  shores  is  consequently  very  warm,  and 
their  flora  Egyptian. 

The  0.  T.  name  of  the  lake  was  '  the  Sea  of  Cinuereth ' ;  in  Mat- 
thew and  Mark  it  is  nearly  always  '  the  sea  ' — else  '  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee ' ;  in  Luke  it  is  once  '  the  lake  of  Gennesaret '  (see  note  on  Matt, 
xiv.  34) — elsewhere  '  the  lake ' ;  in  John  '  the  Sea  of  Galilee  of 
Tiberias '  and  '  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,'  from  the  city  of  that  name  on  its 
W.  coast;  it  is  now  known  by  the  last  title  (Bahr  Tubariyeh). 

iv.  18,  2nd  note]  The  ac^Count  here  given  of  modern  fishing  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  (taken  from  Smith's  Bib.  Die.)  seems  hardly  fair  to  the 
Arabs.  Tristram  [Land  of  Israel,  3rd  ed.,  426)  says  '  Out  of  the  rushes 
emerged  a  brawny,  stark-naked  man,  who  began  to  prepare  his  net  for  a 
cast.  This  mode  of  fishing  is  by  swimming  out  a  little  way  with  the  net, 
casting  it,  and  then  returning  to  draw  it  in.  The  Government  taxes 
the  boats  so  exorbitantly,  that  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  poor 
can  afford  to  fish.'  And  it  may  be  added  that  if  these  men  swim  to 
cast  their  nets  they  are  not  likely  to  be  afraid  of  venturing  on  the 
lake  in  a  boat.  Wilson  [Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  346)  mentions 
another  way  in  which  fish  are  caught — by  fish-traps. 

V.  18,  2nd  note]  It  should  have  been  explained  that  in  the  older 
Hebrew-Phoenician  alphabet  iod  was  neither  the  smallest  letter  nor 
even  a  small  letter. 

V.  22,  1st  note]     Scrivener  keeps  'without  a  cause.' 

V.  27,  note]     '  Cyril '  should  be  '  Cyril  of  Alexandria.' 

v.  34,  1st  note]  Alford  (from  whom  I  take  the  couplet)  explains 
'  Anchialum  '  to  be  am  chai  aloh,  '  as  the  Lord  liveth,'  on  the  faith  of 
an  anonymous  writer  :  but  am  chai  aloh  seems  unfortunately  to  be 
neither  Aiamaic  nor  anything  else.  The  first  syllable  I  can  only  ex- 
plain by  supposing  that,  as  Avcliiahts  (accusative  Anchialurn)  was 
a  classical  name,  chai  elohiin  was  corrupted  into  it  by  Romans  who 
did  not  catch  the  sounds  accurately  or  know  their  meaning. 

Dr.  Hermann  Adler,  to  whom  I  owe  the  correction  of  Alford,  ob- 
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jected  to  my  view  of  the  couplet  that  a  Jew  would  naturally  not  bind 
himself  by  the  temple  of  an  heathen  god,  i.e.  he  took  '  Tonans,'  '  the 
Thunderei^'  to  mean  specifically  '  Juppiter  Tonans.'  My  answer  was 
that  in  that  case  the  Jew  must  have  sworn  (and  offered  to  swear)  by 
the  temple  of  an  heathen  god — which  Dr.  Adler  of  course  admits 
would  have  been  a  grave  sin,  while  he  observes  that  an  oath  of  any 
kind  made  for  the  purpose  of  deception  (as  Martial  insinuates  in  the 
epigram)  would  have  been  held  sinful. 

It  must,  then,  I  think  be  presumed  that  Martial  under  the  epithet 
'  the  Thunderer '  (which  was  about  the  best  adapted  to  his  metre)  is 
simply  identifying  the  Almighty  of  the  Jew  with  the  god  whom  the 
Romans  regarded  as  supreme.  But,  though  I  still  think  my  supposition 
the  most  probable,  that  Martial  knew  that  the  oath  '  by  the  Temple  ' 
had  been  broken,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  insisted  on  the  oath 
'  as  the  Lord  liveth '  because  he  knew  nothing  about  the  Jew's  respect 
for  the  other  oath,  but  did  know  that  he  would  keep  this. 

If  the  above  views  are  correct,  we  have  in  this  couplet  (it  is  not 
the  entire  epigram),  written  about  100  ad.,  evidence  that  Roman 
Jews  still  swore  by  the  Temple  some  30  years  after  its  destruction. 

On  the  subject  of  the  note  on  v.  34  generally,  see  note  in  this  Ap- 
pendix on  xxiii.  16. 

vi.  11,  note]  As  Bishop  Lightfoot  says  {On  a  Fresh  Revision, 
203),  '  One  objection,  and  one  only,  is  urged  repeatedly  against  this 
explanation.  The  petition  so  explained,  it  is  thought,  would  be  a 
direct  violation  of  the  precept  Avhich  our  Lord  gives  at  the  close  of 
the  chapter,  vi.  34.  .  .  .  It  is  astonishing  to  see  with  what  jiersistence 
this  worthless  argument  is  repeated.'  It  is  well,  therefor,  to  point 
out  that  the  woi'ds  rendei'ed,  in  the  idiom  of  our  translators'  time, 
'  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow  '  are  literally  '  Do  not  trouble  for 
the  morrow  ' — as  if  we  should  say  '  Do  not  worry  about  to  morrow.' 
Of  course  the  injunction  not  to  worry  about  a  thing  is  not  necessarily 
an  injunction  to  avoid  praying  for  it :  if  it  were,  this  clause  of  the 
prayer  would  (however  we  rendered  ejjiousioii)  be  in  opposition  to 
vv.  31-2.  And,  if  we  paraphrase  the  right  rendering  thus,  'Enable 
us  to  earn  to  day  sufficient  for  our  morrow's  wants '  (it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  probably  all  the  Apostles  had  to  work  for  their  bread,  and 
that  the  earnings  of  fishernren  at  least  are  uncertain),  we  assuredly 
get  '  a  new  and  fuller  sense.' 

As  old  blunders  die  hard,  it  is  well  to  state  the  philological 
reasons  for  the  derivation  of  the  word.  Upiousion  cannot  be  an  ad- 
jective formed  from  epi  '  for  '  and  the  stem  of  ousia  '  subsistence,' 
because  epi  always  becomes  ep  in  composition  with  another  word  be- 
ginning with  a  vowel  (so  that  the  adjective  would  have  been  not 
epiousio7i  but  epousion)  :  the  seeming  exceptions  are  all  cases  where 
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the  second  word  is  known  to  have  once  begun  with  a  *  consonant, 
although  in  later  Greek  this  consonant  had  been  lost  or  softened  into 
an  aspirate — and  it  is  known  that  ousia  never  can  have  begun  with  a 
consonant. 

This  incorrect  derivation  is  the  only  alternative  one  which  it  was 
possible  to  propose ;  the  other  is  alike  correct  whether  we  take  the 
word  to  be  an  adjective  of  (lie)  epiousa  '  (the)  morrow,'  or  (to)  epion 
'  (the)  future,'  or  (it  should  have  been  added)  an  adjective  formed  with  • 
out  reference  to  either  of  those  words,  but  from  the  same  pai-ticipial 
stem  t  in  its  sense  '  future.' 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  pursue  the  subject  further  should  do  so  in  Bp. 
Lightfoot's  elaborate  appendix  on  it  in  his  work  On  a  Fresh  Revision. 
Until  now  it  is  many  years  since  I  read  this,  and  I  was  unaware  of 
the  following  passage,  which  I  quote  partly  for  the  value  of  its  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  '  morrow's,'  and  partly  to  show  that  the  early  date 
I  have  assigned  to  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  in  '  The  Chief 
Authorities  for  the  Text '  is  also  held  by  the  most  distinguished  of 
our  English  critical  theologians  : — 

'  Whatever  view  be  adopted  of  the  origin  of  this  Apocryphal  Go- 
spel, its  evidence  has  the  highest  value  in  this  particular  instance.  Of 
its  great  antiquity  no  question  can  be  entertained.  It  can  hardly 
have  been  written  much  later  than  the  close  of  the  first  cent- 
ury. It  was  regarded  as  an  authoritative  document  by  the  Judaizing 
Christians  of  Palestine.  It  adhered  very  closely  to  the  Gospel  of  S. 
Matthew,  and  was  even  thought  by  some  to  be  the  Hebrew  (i.e.  Aram- 
aic) original  of  this  Gospel ;  though  the  variations  are  too  consider- 
able to  admit  this  simple  solution.  On  the  whole  we  may  conclude 
with  high  probability  that  its  traditions  were  not  derived  through  the 
Greek,  but  came  from  some  Aramaic  source  or  sources — whether  from 
an  oral  Gospel,  or  from  written  notes  put  together  for  catechetical 
purposes,  or  from  the  Aramaic  copy  of  S.  Matthew's  Gospel  altered 
to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  writer.  But  even  if  it  were  derived  from  our 
Greek  Gospels,  its  interpretation  of  tKiovmnv  would  still  have  the 
greatest  weight  as  proceeding  from  Palestine  at  this  very  eai'ly  date. 
In  a  familiar  expression  in  the  most  fiimiliar  of  all  the  evangelical 

*  Bp.  Lightfoot  seems  to  think  that  in  every  case  the  original  consonant 
was  a  /  {v  or  w')  ;  but  sometimes  it  was  an  s,  as  in  the  Homeric  e2)i-  {s)alme>ios, 
and  sometimes  a  _?/,  as  in  the  Homeric  ejn-  (y)  eisoviai. 

f  Bp.  Lightfoot  says  that  the  word  might  be  '  derived  from  the  masculine 
participle'  ejnon,  and  quotes  other  instances  such  as  ethelun  and  ethelousios. 
Tills  is  not  philologically  correct ;  adjectives  in  -ousios  are  formed  not  from 
any  gender  or  case,  but  from  the  stem  of  all  genders  and  cases.  Thus,  just  as 
cthclousi  is  a  softened  cthelonti,  and  etkelousa  a  softened  ethelonti/a,  so  ethe.lou- 
sios  =  ethelont-ios,  and  ejnousios,  unless  it  were  formed  directly  from  epiousa 
'  morrow,'  would  =  cjnont-ios. 
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records,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  tradition  would 
be  preserved  at  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  age  unimpaired  in  the  ver- 
nacular language  of  our  Lord  and  his  disciples.' 

vi.  12,  note]  Cyprian  should  have  been  omitted,  as  a  Latin  writer 
merely  agreeing  with  the  Latin  versions. 

vi.  13,  2nd  note]  From  '  Cyril '  to  'Ambrose '  read  thus  :  ' Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  (but  keeping  '  Amen  '),  Cyprian  (keeping  '  Amen '), 
Ambrose.'  Tertullian  should  have  been  omitted,  as  a  Latin  writer 
merely  agreeing  with  the  only  Latin  version  then  existing. 

Scrivener,  a  little  later  (in  his  Six  Lectures)  says  that  this  doxology 
*  can  hardly  be  iipheld  any  longer  as  a  portion  of  the  sacred  text.' 

X.  3,  note  on  AVphaiiis\  Westcott-and-Hort  read  the  Greek  name 
as  Haljihaios,  doubtless  rightly — see,  at  (5),  my  note  on  xxvii.  46,  in 
this  Appendix. 

ib.,  note  on  Lebbceus  .  .  .  Thaddams]  The  Philoxenian  Syriac 
(508  and  616  a.d.)  should  have  been  added  (p.  99,  top)  to  the  autho- 
rities for  *  Lebbseus,  whose  surname  was  Thaddfeus.'  In  (4)  for  'one 
cursive  '  read  '  two  cursives.' 

xi.  19,  4th  note]  Scrivener  also  keeps  'children.'  The  date  of. 
the  Philoxenian  Syriac  should  be  '  (508  and  616  a.d.).' 

xii.  6,  note]  The  difference  in  the  Greek  is  only  between  meizon 
'  one  greater '  and  meizon  '  a  something  greater,'  and  it  should  have 
been  said  that,  though  C  supports  the  former,  its  reading,  meizoon 
with  the  former  of  the  two  o's  struck  out,  shows  that  the  copyist 
either  had  meizon  before  him,  and  altered  it  because  it  looked  wrong, 
or  had  meizon  before  him,  bvit  was  familiar  with  the  reading  meizon 
and  was  on  the  point  of  writing  it  instead  of  following  his  copy. 
In  short,  C  is  really  a  witness  for  both  I'eadings. 

xii.  46,  p.  124,  last  par.,  2nd  line]  The  aspirate  in  question  was 
probably  treated  as  an  /*,  and  so  omitted  in  writing.  See,  at  (6),  my 
note  on  xxvii.  46,  in  this  Appendix. 

XV.  1,  note]     In  either  reading  'came'  should  be  'come.' 

XV.  5,  6,  note]  It  seems  to  me  possible  to  account  thus  for  the 
introduction  of  '  and.'  The  copyist  who  introduced  it  may  have 
thought  the  meaning  of  the  passage  to  be  as  follows  :  '  For  God  com- 
manded, saying  "  Honour  thy  father  and  mother,"  and  "  He  that 
revileth  father  or  mother,  let  him  die  the  death."  But  ye  say  [not 
"  He  that  revileth  father  or  mother  "  but]  "  Whosoever  shall  say  to 
father  or  mother  Let  it  he  a  gift  whereinsoever  tliott,  mightest  he 
profited  from  me  AND  [by  so  saying]  shall  avoid  honouring  his 
father  or  his  mother  " — i.e.  God  doomed  to  death  all  who  even  abused 
their  parents,  but  you  limit  the  doom  to  those  who  defraud  them.' 

xvi.  21,  the  elders']  According  to  Dr.  Ginsburg  they  were  heads 
of  tribes  and  families,  and,  to  the  probable  number  of  24,  formed 
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part  of  the  Sanhedrin,  of  whicli  there  were  three  sections — chief 
priests,  elders,  scribes. 

xix.  17,  there — God\  So  (literally,  'none  [is]  good  but  one — 
God  ')  C  and  nearly  all  MSS.,  the  Second  Latin,  Peshitta  Syriac, 
South  Egyptian,  Justin  ('  none  [is]  good  but  God  alone  that  made 
all  things'),  Eusebivis,  Chrysostom,  '  Dionysius  Areopagita '  (' none 
[is]  good  but  God  alone  '),  Hilary,  Optatus,  and  Ambrose. 

Editors,  Scrivener,  and  Hammond  regard  this  as  an  assimilation 
to  Mark  and  Luke,  and  i-ead  '  One  is  the  good,'  with  SV,  D 
(omitting  'the'),  the  North  Egyptian,  and  Origen  ;  also,  adding 
'  —  God,'  the  First  Latin  (yet  the  best  MS.  («)  omits  '  God '),  Latin 
Vulgate,  Cureton's  Syriac,  Novatian,  and  Jerome. 

In  Luke  xviii.  19  Marcion  read  'Call  me  not  [or.  Why  call 
ye  me]  good.  One  is  good — the  Father  [or,  God  the  Father].' 
Perhaps,  therefor,  the  following,  who  name  no  Gospel,  refer  to 
Luke  : — 

Justin  :  '  One  is  good — my  father  in  the  heavens.'  The  Marcos- 
ians  as  represented  in  Irenaeus :  '  One  is  good — the  Father  in  the 
heavens.'  Ptolemaeus  :  '  for  that  one  alone  is  good — God,  his  own 
father — our  Saviour  made  clear.'  Clement  of  Alexandria  :  '  One  is 
good — the  Father.'  Clementine  Homilies  :  '  for  the  good  is  One — 
the  Father  in  the  heavens.'  The  Naassenes  as  represented  by  Hip- 
polytus  :  '  One  is  good — my  father  in  the  heavens,  that  maketh  his 
sun  to  rise  upon  just  and  unjust,  and  raineth  upon  holy  and  sinners.' 
The  agreement  of  these  six  very  early  authorities  in  the  word 
'  father '  is  remarkable. 

XX.  7,  note]  It  should  have  been  said  that  of  the  authorities 
which  favour  the  omitted  words,  C,  Cureton's  Syriac,  the  2  MSS.  of 
the  North  Egyptian,  and  the  Opihs  Imjjerfectuin  read,  not  '  shall  ye 
receive,'  but  '  will  I  give  you.' 

XX.  28,  note]  This  remarkable  addition  is  also  given  in  the 
margin  of  a  MS.  of  the  Philoxenian  Syriac,  with  a  note  that  'in 
ancient  copies '  these  verses  are  only  found  in  Luke,  '  but  they  are 
found  in  Greek  copies  \_Tischendorf  suggests  a  Greek  copy]  in  this 
place,  wherefor  they  have  been  added  by  us  here  also.' 

The  original  marginal  notes  of  this  version  were  written  in  616 
at  Alexandria  by  Thomas  of  Hharkel,  from  either  two  or  three 
'  approved  and  accurate  Greek  MSS.'  in  that  city,  and  Scrivener 
states  ttiat  his  MSS.  must  have  been  nearly  akin  to  D. 

A  MS.  of  the  Peshitta  Syriac  also  contains  this  passage  in  the 
margin. 

xxiii.  16,  18]  I  have  asked  Dr.  Hermann  Adler  if  he  knew  any 
instances  in  the  Talmud  of  the  ])hrascs  '  it  is  nothing '  and  '  he  is  a 
debtor.'      He   quotes   '  he   has   said    nothing '   from   the   Mishnah, 
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Nedarim  ('  Vows '),  i.  3 ;  but  '  he  is  bound  ' — the  usual  phrase  in 
that  treatise — seems  the  nearest  approach,  yet  fairly  close,  to  '  he  is  a 
debtor.' 

As  my  note  on  v.  34  first  stood,  it  spoke  of  the  oaths  whose 
breach  was  not  to  be  punished  as  oaths  which  were  held  invalid. 
The  alteration  was  made  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Adler's  saying  that 
when  a  man  swore  by  heaven  or  earth  this  oath  was  not  held  invalid, 
but  only  if  the  man  broke  it  he  was  not  liable  to  the  penalty  of 
stripes  or  to  a  sin-ofiering.  In  such  cases  the  Talmud  terms  the 
swearer  '  free,'  and,  on  my  further  applying  to  Dr.  Adler  for  evidence 
that  this  was  all  that  '  free  '  meant,  he  kindly  gave  me  the  following 
quotation  from  Maimonides,  Yacl  Hachazaka,  on  '  Oaths,'  ix.  14: 
'Wherever  we  have  said  "free,"  it  means  that  he  is  free  from  the 
punishment  due  to  a  violated  oath  of  testimony,  but  he  is  guilty  of 
an  oath  of  rashness.' 

xxiv.  36,  the  angels  of  heaveii]  'Nor  the  Son'  is  added  by 
Tischendorf  and  Westcott-and-Hort.  So  SVD  and  4  cursive  MSS., 
the  First  and  Second  Latin,  Jerusalem  Syriac  (?  5th  or  6th  cent.), 
Armenian  (5th  cent.),  Caesarius  (seemingly),  Chrysostom,  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  the  translators  of  Irenaeus  (seemingly)  and  Origen,  and 
Augustine.  '  Nor  the  Son  of  man '  is  found  in  a  MS.  of  the  First 
Latin  and  MSS.  of  Hilary, 

Tregelles  and  Alford  do  not  add  the  words,  which  are  omitted  by 
all  other  MSS.  (A  and  C  are  both  missing  at  this  part),  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  South  and  North  Egyptian,  Peshitta  Syiiac,  Philoxenian 
Syriac  (508  and  616  a.d.),  other  versions,  Pseudo-Athanasius, 
Basil,  Didymus,  Phoebadius,  Ambrose  (denying  the  existence  of  the 
saying,  i.e.  denying  it  in  Mark  as  well,  on  the  authority  of  '  old 
Greek  MSS.'),  Jerome  (who  says  the  words  are  in  '  some  Latin  MSS.' 
but  not  in  '  Greek  MSS.,  and  especially  those  of  Adamantinus  \i.e. 
Origen]  and  Pierius,'  both  of  whose  MSS.  would  be  not  later  than 
the  3rd  cent.),  and  Paulinus,  Bp.  of  Aquileia  (Aglar,  at  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic)  at  the  end  of  the  8th  cent,  (who  says  they  were  not  in 
the  old  MSS.  kept  in  his  church — but  such  MSS.  were  very  probably 
only  Latin,  and  of  the  Vulgate). 

At  first  sight  the  impulse  is  to  summarily  omit  the  words  as  an 
addition  from  Mark  xiii.  32.  But  it  is  possible  that,  in  some  eai^y 
MS.  destined  to  be  the  source  of  most  other  MSS.,  these  words  were 
left  out  in  Matthew  as  derogatory  to  Jesus,  and  that  the  reason  why 
they  are  not  also  left  out  in  Mark  (except  by  one  Greek  MS.  and  one 
of  the  Latin  Vulgate)  is  that  the  copyist,  on  coming  to  them  a  second 
time,  shrvink  from  again  omitting  them  (or  we  might  suppose  that 
Mark  was  written  by  another  copyisst).  They  are  vouched  for  here 
by  the  only   3   out  of  the  5  great  MSS.  that  contain  the  passage, 
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including  the  2  oldest  of  all  (which  are  certainly  not  given  to  inter- 
polate from  other  Gospels),  and  we  have  no  Greek  MS.  earlier  than 
the  8th  cent,  which  does  not  contain  them  :  they  are  also  vouched  for 
by  the  earliest  version,  and  seemingly  the  three  earliest  Greek  fathers 
■who  refer  to  the  verse.  Yet  the  evidence  against  them  of  the  two 
Egyptian  versions  and  Peshitta  Syriac,  combined  with  the  express 
statements  of  Jerome,  Basil,  Didymvis,  and  Pseudo-Athanasins,  makes 
it  impossible  to  receive  them  with  absolute  confidence. 

sxvi.  34,  liote]  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  has  called  my  attention  to  the 
following  passage  in  Rahhi  JesJma  (138-9)  :  'the  faithful  Simeon  .  .  . 
sat  among  the  menials  of  the  great  house  and  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Temple  crier  ("  the  cock,"  as  he  was  called)  proclaim  the  dawn,  sadly 
recalling  the  sad  presage  of  his  master  that  before  that  dawn  broke 
he  would  be  forsaken  and  betrayed.'  And  Dr.  Hermann  Adler  has 
kindly  set  me  in  the  way  of  dealing  with  this  statement. 

In  the  Talmud  (Mishnah,  Tamid,  i.  2)  it  is  said  that  the  priests 
who  wished  to  cleanse  the  altar  got  up  and  washed  themselves  before 
the  prefect  of  the  Temple  came — '  but  at  what  hour  did  the  prefect 
come  %  not  always  at  the  same  hour  :  sometimes  he  came  at  cry  of 
the  geher,  or  a  little  before  or  after  it.' 

Now  geher  has  the  two  meanings  of  '  man  '  and  '  cock,'  and  the 
question  is  whether  '  cry  of  the  geher '  means  '  call  of  the  man ' — 
presumably  a  watchman — or  '  crow  of  the  cock.'  But  to  assume  that 
geher  means  '  man,'  and  then  to  infer  that  this  man  was  called  geher 
in  the  sense  of  '  cock '  would  be  simply  ludicrous. 

I  have,  however,  stumbled  on  another  passage  in  the  Talmud 
which  may  have  formed  tlue  basis  of  the  statement  in  liahhi  JesJma. 
In  the  Mishnah,  Shekalim,  v.  1,  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the 
Temple  are  given  :  among  them  •'  Gehina  was  crier.  Ben  Geher  was 
appointed  to  close  the  gates.'  The  writer  of  Rahhi  JesJma  may 
very  possibly  have  derived  Gehina  .from  the  stem  of  geber  *  cock,' 
and  may  have  considered  this  derivation  confirmed  by  the  name  of 
the  following  officer  (who,  according  to  Kabbi  Ob.  de  Bartenora,  also 
opened  the  gates  early  in  the  morning) — Ben  Geher,  which  migJit  be 
rendered  '  son  of  a  cock.'  If  he  has  done  so,  he  was  entitled  to  do 
it,  but  not  to  represent  his  conjecture  in  the  light;  of  a  known  fact. 
According  to  Jewish  commentators  the  names  in  question  are  the 
private  names  of  persons  who  once  held  the  offices,  though  according 
to  Bartenora  their  successors  were  so  called  after  them ;  and  the 
names  of  some  of  the  other  officers  in  the  list  are  clearly  private 
names. 

As  to  whether  in  the  passage  first  quoted  '  cry  of  the  geher '  does 
mean  '  call  of  the  man '  or  '  crow  of  the  cock,'  I  submit  the  following 
facts  as  practically  decisive  for  the  latter.     (1)  It  is  clear  that  this 
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was  the  more  general  interpretation ;  (2)  Out  of  several  passages  in 
the  Talmud  which  I  have  found  containing  the  phrase,  there  is  none 
which  at  all  points  to  the  other  interpretation ;  (3)  I  found  that 
Buxtorf  gave  a  reference  for  the  phrase  to  Midrash  Rabba  on  Exod. 
par.  1  (a  Jewish  commentary  as  old  as  the  3rd  cent,  a.d.),  and  Mr. 
B.  Saul,  who  has  kindly  looked  at  the  passage  for  me,  tells  me  that 
there  the  meaning  *  cockcrow  '  is  beyond  the  possibility  of  question. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  all  the  passages  in  the  four  Gospels 
referring  to  Peter's  denial,  the  Greek  is  not  '  the  cock '  but  '  a  cock '  : 
except  in  Luke  xxii.  60,  where  some  cursive  MSS.  and  the  South 
Egyptian  version  have  the  former,  there  does  not  even  seem  to  l^e  a 
various  reading, 

xxvi.  59,  2nd  note]  Dr.  Ginsburg  represents  the  Sanhedrin  as 
composed  of  three  orders — chief  priests  (probably  the  24  heads  of 
courses),  elders  {heads  of  tribes  and  families,  probably  also  to  the 
number  of  24),  scribes  (probably  to  the  number  of  22).  The  quorum 
at  a  session  was  23. 

xxvi.  67,  2nd  note]  As  my  explanation  of  ekolajyliisan  (originally 
taken  from  Alford)  is  not  in  harmony  with  Liddell  and  Scott,  who 
explain  Tcolaphos  as  '  a  box  on  the  ear,  buffet,  cuff,'  thereby  implying 
that  it  was  a  slap  and  not  a  blow  with  the  clenched  fist,  I  feel  bound 
to  state  reasons.  Now  (1)  Liddell  and  Scott  say  that  'the  more  Att. 
word  was  KoycvXoc,'  implying  that  kondylos  and  kolaphos  were 
synonyms,  and  kondylos  means  '  a  blow  with  the  fist '  beyond  any 
question  whatever ;  (2)  the  verb  kolaptein,  from  the  same  stem  as 
kolaphos,  means  '  to  make  an  indentation,'  also  beyond  any  question 
whatever,  and  this  points  to  a  blow  with  the  fist;  (3)  Terence  (Ad. 
ii.  2.  37)  writes  '  colaphis  tuber  est  totum  caput,'  'his  head  is  one 
bump  with  blows' — obviously  not  slaps.  A  reference  to  Valpy's 
edition  of  Stephan vis's  Thesaurus,  v.  5149,  will  certainly  show  that 
some  old  writers  took  the  word  to  mean  a  slap,  but  will  also  show 
Theophylact's  note  on  the  passage  before  us  :  '  Kolaphizein  is  to 
strike  with  the  hands,  the  fingers  being  bent  together,  and,  that  I 
may  speak  more  plainly,  to  pummel  {kondylizein)  with  the  fist.'  The 
interpretation  '  slap  '  probably  arose  from  the  similarity  in  sound 
between  kolaphos  and  the  Latin  alapa,  '  slap.' 

xxvii.  33,  note]  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  original 
reading  of  the  name  Golgotha  in  the  Gospels  was  Golgoltha,  although  the 
second  I  must  have  almost  entirely  disappeared  at  a  very  early  period. 
It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  name  was  not  correctly  given  in  the 
fii'st  instance,  and,  as  the  accent  was  on  the  last  syllable,  the  awk- 
wardness of  pronouncing  Golgolthd,  would  account  for  the  dropping  of 
the  second  I.  In  Matthew  one  MS.  reads  Golgoltha ;  another  Goll- 
gotha,  which  looks  as  if  a  second  I  had  been  marked  for  insertion  and 
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been  inserted  in  the  wrong  place;  the  Peshitta  and  (508  and  616  a.d.) 
the  Philoxenian  Syriac  also  read  Gogoltha,  the  former  of  the  two  Ts, 
as  I  take  it,  having  here  been  dropped  for  ease  of  pronunciation.  In 
John  we  get  Golgoltha  written  as  a  Greek  reading  in  the  margin 
(616  A.D.)  of  the  Philoxenian,  which  itself  reads  Gogultha  ;  the  Jeru- 
salem Syriac  (?  5th  or  6th  cent.)  likewise  has  Gulgultha  ;  the  Peshitta 
Gag^dtha. 

xxvii.  43,  2nd  note]  As  the  first  part  of  this  verse  is  a  quotation 
from  Ps.  xxii.  8,  so  the  words  '  for  he  said  I  am  God's  son '  seem  to  be 
inserted  in  allusion  to  Wisdom  ii.  18.  The  entire  passage  in  Wisdom 
(ii.  12-29)  may  well  be  quoted.  I  have  rendered  it  more  literally 
than  does  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Apocrypha  : — 

'  And  let  us  lie  in  wait  for  the  just,  because  he  is  unsuitable  to  us 
and  opposeth  himself  to  our  doings,  and  reproacheth  to  us  transgres- 
sions of  law  and  proclaimeth  to  us  transgressions  of  our  instruction. 
He  professeth  to  have  knowledge  of  God,  and  nameth  himself  servant 
[or,  son]  of  the  Lord.  He  hath  become  to  us  for  a  reproof  of  our 
thoughts,  he  is  grievous  to  us  even  to  behold  :  for  unlike  the  others 
is  his  life  and  strange  are  his  paths.  For  a  counterfeit  liave  we  been 
reckoned  by  him,  and  he  holdeth  aloof  from  oiir  ways  as  from  im- 
purities. He  calleth  just  men's  endings  blessed,  and  braggeth  God 
for  father.  Let  us  see  if  his  words  be  true,  and  let  us  try  what  will 
be  in  the  issue  of  him.  For,  if  the  just  is  God's  son,  he  ivill  help  and 
deliver  him  out  of  adversaries'  hand.  With  insult  [or,  outi'age]  and 
torture  let  us  examine  him,  that  we  may  know  his  gentleness  and 
test  his  wrong-suffering.  To  an  unseemly  death  let  us  condemn  him  : 
his  visiting  shall  be  out  of  his  words.' 

This  passage,  taken  by  itself,  looks  decidedly  as  if  written  by  a 
Christian  with  reference  to  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  has  been  urged  as 
evidence  that  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  is  of  Cliristian  authorship.  But 
this  supposition  must  be  given  up  when  the  context  of  the  passage  is 
read.  The  description  of  the  views  regarding  a  future  life  held  by 
the  persons  in  whose  mouths  the  passage  is  put  might  indeed  be  con- 
sidered as  aimed  at  the  Sadducees,  but  a  philosophy  of  voluptuousness 
such  as  the  following  (Wisdom  ii.  6-9)  cannot  possibly  have  been 
attributed  to  them  :  '  With  costly  wine  and  with  perfume  let  us  be 
filled,  and  let  not  a  flower  of  spring  pass  us  by :  let  us  crown  our- 
selves with  rosebuds  ere  that  they  be  withered.  Let  no  one  of  us  be 
without  portion  of  our  pride  :  everywhere  let  us  leave  behind  tokens 
of  our  merriment,  for  this  is  our  part  and  this  our  lot.'  The  theory 
of  Christian  interjjolation  cannot  bo  disproved,  but  probably  few  who 
read  the  book  in  its  entirety  will  tliink  that  theory  cither  necessary 
or  natural. 

The  Wisdom  of  Solomon  was  probably  written  some  time  before 
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our  era  by  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  and  there  are  almost  certain  refer- 
ences to  XV,  7  in  Rom.  ix.  21,  and  to  v.  17-19  in  Eph.  vi.  13-17. 

xxvii.  46,  note]    The  following  are  the  readings  of  editors  here  and 
in  Mark : — 

Matt.  Tischendorf.  Helei,  Helei,  lema  sabachthanei  .? 

„  Tregelles.  eli,  eli,  lema  sabachthanei  ? 

„  Alford.  Ileli,  Hell,  lema  sabachthani  ? 

„  W.-and-Hort.  Eloi,  Eloi,  lema  sabachthanei  ? 

„  „  elei,  elei,  lama  zaphthanei  ?  [in  margin] 

Mark.  Tischendorf.  Heidi,  Heidi,  lema  sabachthanei  ? 

„  Tregelles.  £ldi,  Eloi,  lama  sabachthanei  ? 

„  ALford.  Heidi,  Heidi,  lama  sabachthani  ? 

„  W.-and-Hort,  Eldi,  Eloi,  lama  sabachthanei  ? 

Amid  the  many  various  readings  of  MSS,,  versions,  and  early 
writers,  it  is  needful  to  keep  in  mind  the  following  considerations  : 

(1)  If  Jesus  was   quoting  the  original   Hebrew,  he  said,  with 

2J0ssibli/  some  variation  of  dialect, 

eli,  eli,  lam(m)a  azabhtani  .? 

(2)  If  he  was  quoting  in  Aramaic,  the  language  of  the  time,  he 

would  say,  so  far  as  we  know, 

Eldi,  Eldi,  lam{in)a  shabachthani  ? 

The  western  Aramaic  form  would  be  shabachtani,  but  the 
preference  for  th  over  t  in  the  Gospel-foi-ms  of  the  names 
Bartholomew  (see  note  on  x.  3),  Thomas  (see  ib.),  and 
Golgotha  (see  note  on  xxvii.  33)  points  to  shabachthani. 

(3)  Greek  having  no  sign  for  sh,  this  last  word  had  to  be  written 

with  s. 

(4)  In  Greek  pronimciation  from  and  after  the  beginning  of  our 

era  l  and  ei  were  sounded  alike,  and  they  are  continually 
interchanged  in  N.T,  MSS.  Hence  the  diflerences  between 
eli  and  elei,  lima  and  leima,  sabachthani  and  sabachthanei, 
are  purely  formal, 

(5)  Not  only  in  our  oldest  MSS,  of  the  N,T.,  but  in  the  MSS,  of 

the  time  when  the  N.T,  was  written,  the  smooth  and  rough 
breathings,  which  show  when  a  Greek  word  beginnmg  with 
a  vowel  is  or  is  not  aspirated,  were  habitually  omitted. 
Hence  the  translators  of  the  Latin  versions,  and  the  copyists 
of  later  Greek  MSS.,  when  they  came  to  an  un-Greek  word 
like  eli  or  eldi,  would  have  to  guess  whether  or  not  to  put 
an   aspirate  at  the  beginning.      So  that  the  adoption  by 
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Tischendorf  and  Alford  of  the  forms  Helei  aud  Heidi  in 
deference  to  the  Latin  versions  and  some  of  the  later  Greek 
MSS.,  in  spite  of  our  knowledge  that  in  Hebrew  and  Aram- 
aic these  words  were  not  aspirated,  is  to  my  mind  most 
irrational. 

We  may  now  come  to  the  various  readings  : — 

eli  (twice)  is  supported  in  Matthew  by  A,  D  (-et),  nearly  all 
MSS.  i^li  without  breathing  (most),  eld  with  smooth  breathing,  and 
Helei),  the  three  Latin  versions  (Heli),  Basil,  and  Epiphanius.  The 
good  uncial  L  has  the  strange  Aheli.  Eloi  is  read  by  S,  V  {-ei),  the 
North  Egyptian,  and  Chrysostom. 

Eloi  (twice)  is  supported  in  Mark  by  SVAC,  nearly  all  MSS.  (no 
uncial  has  H),  the  Second  Latin  and  Latin  Yulgate  (both  having 
//-),  North  Egyptian,  and  Gothic,  elei  is  read  by  D  and  (?)  Eusebius, 
n  by  the  Peshitta  Syriac. 

Lema  is  supported  in  Matthew  by  SV,  the  Latin  Vulgate,  Pe- 
shitta Syriac  {lemono),  and  North  Egyptian  (elema).  Lima  is  read 
by  A  and  (or  leima)  most  MSS.,  the  Second  Latin,  Gothic,  Philoxen- 
ian  Syriac  (508  and  616  a.d.),  and  Chrysostom.  Lama  is  read  by 
D,  the  Armenian  (5th  cent.),  Aethiopic  (4th  ]  6th  1  7th  cent.  V),  and 
the  translator  of  Origen. 

Lema  is  supported  in  Mark  by  SC,  the  Peshitta  Syriac  {lemoned, 
and  North  Egyptian.    Lima  is  read  by  A  and  (or  leima)  most  MS-'* 
and  the  Gothic.     Lama  is  read  by  VD  and  Eusebius.  - 

Sahachthanei  is  supported  in  Matthew  by  SA  and  nearly  all 
MSS.,  the  Second  Latin  (or  sih-),  Latin  Vulgate,  Eusebius,  Chryso- 
stom, Basil,  and  Epiphanius.  Sahactanei  is  read  by  V.  Zaphthanei 
is  read  by  D,  and  zahthani,  zai^ani,  zapthani  are  forms  in  tu!  of 
the  oldest  First  Latin  MSS. 

Sahachthanei  is  svipported  in  Mark  by  C  and  nearly  all  MSS., 
the  North  Egyptian,  Peshitta  and  Philoxenian  Syriac,  Armenian,  and 
Aethiopic.  /Sahactanei  is  read  by  S,  and  saha-  forms  by  the  Latin 
Vulgate  MSS.  Sihacthanei  is  read  by  A  and  the  Gothic.  Zahaph- 
thanei  is  read  by  V.     Zapthanei  is  read  by  D, 

Our  conclusion  as  to  Mark  is  comparatively  easy.  By  following 
the  weight  of  authority  we  get  Eloi,  Eloi,  lema  [or  lama^  sahach- 
thamei  ?  which  is  consistently  Aramaic. 

But  in  Matthew,  by  following  the  weight  of  authority,  we  get 
eli,  eli,  lema  sahachthanei  ?  which  is  mixed  Aramaic  and  Hebrew. 

And  the  reading  of  D  in  both  Gospels  tends  to  show  that  in  one 
of  them  the  original  form  of  the  last  word  was  not  Aramaic  but 
Hebrew. 

I  am  therefor  inclined  to  think  that  in  Matthew  the  original 
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reading  was  elei,  elei,  lama,  azaphthanei  ?  (D  having'  elei,  elei,  Ictma 
zaphthanei  ?),  which  would  be  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the 
Hebrew. 

From  the  exclamation  of  the  bystanders  that  Jesus  was  calling  on 
Elijah  (Hebrew  eliyah)  it  would  seem  as  if  he  said  elei  and  not  eloi, 
and  that  Mark's  version  is  a  translation  into  Aramaic  for  the  better 
understanding  of  Jewish  disciples. 

xxvii.  57,  3rd  note]  Westcott-and-Hort  read  not  Arimathaia  but 
Harimathaia,  which  is  quite  as  justifiable  formally  {see,  at  (5),  the  fore- 
going note  in  this  Appendix),  and  seems  to  me  decidedly  right.  The 
place  Ramathaim  is  called  in  the  Hebrew  of  1  Sam.  i.  1  Hai-amathaim, 
which  means  '  the  [ha)  two  hills  {ramathaim),^  and  it  seems  to  me 
far  more  probable  that  this  should  become  in  the  N.T.  Harimathaia 
than  that  the  N.T.  name  should  be  Arimathaia,  and  shovild  be  con- 
nected with  a  SeptuagLut  form  which  is  apparently  coi-rupt  and  to  be 
itself  read  Haramathaim. 


ADDENDUM  TO  APPENDIX  D. 

Corrected  notes  of  Westcott-and-Hort's  readings.  A  comparison 
of  the  readings  attributed  by  me  from  various  soui'ces  to  the  edition 
nf  Westcott-and-Hort  (at  a  time  when  it  was  only  privately  cu'culated 
1  proof)  with  that  edition  as  now  published  calls  for  the  following 
corrections  and  additions. 

i.  18,  1st  note]  They  read  tou  de  \_Iesou]  Christou  with  tou  de 
PJ"^-istou  lesou  as  an  alternative — i.e.  they  cannot  confidently  decide 
o.  any  one  of  the  three  readings  '  of  Jesus  Christ,'  '  of  the  Christ,' 
and  '  of  the  Christ  Jesus,'  but  pi-efer  them  in  the  order  given  :  cf.  my 
expression  of  opinion  that  much  might  be  said  for  each  of  the  three 
readings,  that  the  received  text  ought  to  be  kept,  and  that  both  the 
other  readings  might  be  bracketed  with  it. 

iii.  16,  1st  note]  They  give  'unto  him '  in  the  margin  as  very 
possibly  right. 

ix.  4,  note]  They  give  '  seeing '  in  the  margin  as  very  possibly 
right. 

ix.  14,  2nd  note]  They  give  *  oft '  in  the  margin  as  very  possibly 
right. 

X.  4,  1st  note]     They  read  Cananaios  with  the  other  editors. 

X.  25,  ord  note]  They  read  in  Mark  iii.  22,  as  elsewhere,  *  Bee- 
zebul.' 

xiii.  35,  2nd  note]  The  statement  that  they  regard  '  Esaias  the 
prophet '  as  possibly  though  not  probably  genuine  is  not  quite  exact ; 

T 
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they  consider  that  eveiy  reading  so  inserted  in  the  margin  has  '  a 
reasonable  probability  of  being  the  true  reading.' 

xvi.  2,  3,  note  on  p.  147]  They  doubly  bracket  these  sentences 
as  being  a  very  early  addition,  apparently  from  an  extraneous  source. 

xvii.  9,  note]  They  give  'risen  agam  '  in  the  margin  as  very 
possibly  right. 

xix.  9,  note]  They  give  'and  whoso — adultery'  in  the  margin 
as  very  possibly  right. 

XX.  19,  note]  They  give  'rise  again'  in  the  margin  as  very 
possibly  right. 

xxi.  44,  note]  They  keep  this  verse  with  only  single  brackets,  as 
doubtful. 

xxvii.  9,  10,  note  on  p.  224]  They  give  in  the  margin,  as  very 
possibly  right,  the  reading  advocated  by  me,  '  I  took  .  .  .  and  gave.' 

xxvii.  49,  note]  They  look  on  the  words  in  question  as  a  very 
early  interpolation. 

xxvii.  56,  1st  note]     They  read  '  Joseph '  for  '  Joses.' 
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